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Disposing of Scrap Systematically 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Makes Discarded Material Over Into Other 


Useful Articles 


Scrap Committee Formed 


BY GERARD FRAZAR 


ELLING waste material as such only when it 
cannot be made over into another useful article 
is the recent policy of the Crompton & Knowles 

Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., which has created a 

department especially for the economical disposal of 

waste. 

In 1917 this company established within its organi- 
zation a scrap committee for the purpose of devising 
means of utilizing to better advantage large quantities 
of steel and wood scrap accumulating from time to 
time. Since the committee’s inception it has become 
an important adjunct to the organization as a whole, 
its field of activity having been materially widened to 
include anything that can be classified as scrap. 

The committee is composed of a representative body 
ot departmental foremen and executives, who are in 
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direct contact with such materials that are used in loom 
Construction from which there results a certain per- 
centage of scrap. Each member has a certain 
of material to cover. The principal items are wood, 
cold-drawn hot-rolled steel and iron, tool steel, 
pipe and miscellaneous items such as sandpaper, glass 
rods, solder, etc. The activities of the committee are 
not limited to material alone, however, for obsolete 
machine tools, motor trucks, and, in fact, anything be- 
‘oming inefficient that is owned by the corporation 
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Ways of disposing scrap materials are varied. It is 
not always possible to net the company a profit, espe- 
cially on falling markets, but instances here 
illustrate the resourcefulness of committee members in 
the early part of last year. Previously, wood scrap was 
sold to employees at a nominal price representing a 
the company, or was consumed in the boiler 
department. The committee classified the scrap, sell- 
ing four cars of ash butts at 4c. per ft., netting a profit, 
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and apple wood butts to manufacturers of handles. 
Such accumulations of wood pieces that cannot be fur- 
ther used are sold to employees during the summer 
months at a small price which barely covers the cost of 
handling. : 

The committee is at present considering whether or 
not it would be profitable to invest in a machine for 
separating shavings from sawdust, there being a ready 
market for the latter. Worn out sandpaper rolls yield 
4-in. to 6-in. strips, which are cut into convenient 
pieces for general hand purposes. Short pieces of glass 
rods are sometimes used to advantage in the produc- 
tion of Jacquards, while scrap paper is sold at pre- 
Solder, accumulating in the 
emery wheel department, is reclaimed and used in bab- 
bitting boxes and in hammers. All used files 
are sent away and recut at a than 15dce. 

Last year the company saved about 25 per cent 
in its file purchases by using recut files, and, in, addi- 
tion, disposed at a good price of recut stock after worn 
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Kinney Tapping-Hole Shield 


A tapping hole shield, consisting of a steel plat 
with a fringe of chains, has been developed by Charles 
L. Kinney, Jr., superintendent of the open-hearth de- 
partment, Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, IIl., for 
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blast furnaces and at 
the capping and uncapping platforms in Bessemer 
The company has found such a shield effec- 
tive for preventing burns from molten metal. 

The shield is attached to the open-hearth furnace 
by angle irons belted to a buckstay on each side of the 
furnace spout‘and is operated by pulleys and weights 
The fringe, short chains in the center, 
is made of %-in. links to fit the tapping hole. 

According to Robert J. Young, manager depart 
F and relief, Illinois Steel Co., this shield 
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Dam Contracts Awarded 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 18.—The Alabama Powe! 
railroad and other contracts f 


Co. has let company 


lilding the $8,000,000 Mitchell power dam on thi 
Coosa river and work has begun. The dam is to be 
ompleted in two years. It will have initial installa 


60,000 hp. with eventual of 120.000. 
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Explosion Hazard and Its Prevention 


Analysis of Characteristics of Fuels and Other Combustible 
Materials, with Special Reference to Powdered Coal Instal- 
lations — Explosive Mixtures and How They Are Formed 


a 
4 BY JOSEPH F. SHADGEN* 
ag a XPLOSION hazards in all industries treating pur- of heat, another form of energy. If 


posely with dust of all nature, or dealing inci- the reaction is called exothermic, while 
dentally with it, have recently received special reactions are those which absorb heat. It 
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ons, 
3 \n educational campaign familiarizing manufacturers Most oxidation reactions are exothermic; in other 
‘s with the dangers due to the possibilities of explosion words, they produce a surplus of heat, specific to each 
a 1used by dust has been carried on. It has been pointed case. Table 1 is a compilation of the results of oxida- 
a ut that fire hazards are distinctly different from ex- tion of various material, as found experimentally by 
ry sion hazards, and that the same precautions do not investigators. 
iard against both calamities. This seems contradic- si ; : 
ry, but the facts are undeniable. Reversibility of Reactions 
‘Last December the Industrial Commission of Ohio As a typical example of an oxidation, let us take 
lled to Columbus several powdered coal equipment CcO+0O=CO (1) 
inufacturers, and some users of that method of burn- oxide of carbon in presence of oxygen producing car- 
oal, to discuss the explosion hazards in connection bonic acid. It is well known that the result of that 
pulverized coal. Several accidents had occurred’ reaction can be destroyed either by dissociation, caused 
hat State and the authorities sought a mult'tud by a considerable increase in temperature, as expressed 
ypinions, dealing with the problem from all stand-by 
CO (0 0) (2) 
BUST. by the influence of a third body, whose presence 
lho ’ CIATION listurbs the balance (catalytic action) also expressed by 
fow : CO CO+O (2) 
J Nt or by the interference of a third body producing a new 
e \ reaction called reductio1 
. S ithe L. ie. —_ CO ( CO (3) 
1 3 wn Ao ' ri 
: 
X } i\ 
\ ' } 
= et | \ 
j £ \ Ve es R 
} 
ts, before making preventive recommendations to CMs 
a { legislature. In conjunction with that meeting th - \ 
= iter made a short investigation of the subject for a 9 | 
a New York concern. 5 00 4 
a Complete absence of comprehensive literature ex- z PS 
4 ng the problem involved, or dealing with the sub "| } é . 
from the safety standpoint, are the reasons for | \ wf 
3 ndependent study. A mass of material is loosely ' 7 ‘ 
ad in different publications of all nations, as explo- / 
sion problems have been investigated for a number of ok. } 7 
ears in conjunction with military objects, and for | 
‘ety purposes in mining. The classic studies of Mal- ui \7 
3 ird and LeChatelier on the danger of “fire damp” are it | - 7 
“a wn to the whole technical world. The object of this Tt? Seale | | Te 
ia y is to co-ordinate in comprehensive form the OO ——— 
wledge gleaned from various sources. 80 
That a theoretical study of the problem is necessary os 
hardly be denied by anybody, in spite of the sar- Fig. 2. Relat Infla bility of Certain Air-Gas Mixtur 
sneers of some hard-headed business men, who ‘“howing Upper and Low imits of Percentage Whict 
vays point out the difference between theory and the Gases Are A ; Vow 
al experience. Only exact and full knowledge _— 
father remedies of real value, as compared with This seems to prove that it is more accurate to write 
\it-and-miss precautions due to slow practical evo- CO 0 CO, 
There is no difference between real science and meaning that most of the hemical reactions are re- 
al facts. It is the half-knowledge that is too versible and that the direction depends entirely upon 
n misleading. the conditions under which the reactior takes place. 
Explosions—Fires—Oxidation Reactions Intensity of Reactions 
\ll explosions, as well as fires, are in last analysis It follows that, if outside factors govern the direc- 
result of an oxidation, meaning the chemical com tion of most of the reactions, either positive one way 
t n of a material with the oxygen of the alr or negative the other way, these same conditions will 
the study of those chemical reactions forms the jnfluence their intensities If a certain number of 
lation of all research. molecules of GO are in presence of O, they may com- 
\ll chemical reactions are due to affinity of one bine one at a time, ten at a time, one hundred at a 
terial for another, and the release of this energy time or all ata time. In other words, the velocity of 
iys produces either an absorption or a generation reaction. representing the ratio of the number of 
"Co tine eneinesr. Mew Yo molecular reactions actually taking place per unit of 
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time to the number of molecular reactions possible 
may be great or small, depending on favorable condi- 
tions or retarding circumstances. This velocity of re- 
‘tion expresses the speed at which the phenomena 
take place and is of the greatest importance in all 
practical applications. 

The temperature, reflecting the heat concentration 
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of the reacting materials, influences mest of the 
velocities of the chemical changes. An increase in tem 
perature usually accelerates the speeds at which the 
oxidat:ons occur, and a decrease of temperature re- 
duces those velocities. This well known and accepted 
fact led to the theory of the absolute zero temperature 
(— 273 deg. C. or — 459 deg. Fahr) where all reaction- 
velocities are nil, where absolute lethargy exists and 
no combinations of any nature are possible. 

n all exothermic reactions the temperature is in- 
creased, as the heat generated is usually superior to 
the loss by transmission to the neighborhood; this 


l 
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causes the speed to reach a point where the intensity 
of the reaction becomes violent and visible, and all com- 
bustion phenomena of industrial value are quick oxida- 
tions of fuels, accompanied by the production of light 
and fire. 

Similarly it is found that endothermic reactions do 
equire certain temperatures which, if reduced, slow 
down the phenomena and often cause its freezing up. 

These variations of the velocities of reaction a 
often graphically represented as in Fig. 1. Suppose 
OX the line of increasing temperatures, OY the line of 
positive velocities and OZ the line of negative velocities, 
and consider the case of the exothermic reaction (1). 
With increasing temperature the velocity rises grad- 
ually but slowly along OA. From A the veloc:ty in- 
creased rapidly along AB, and that zone, of great in 
dustrial importance is called “zone of combustion,”’ 
in the case of a fuel. If the temperature continues to 
rise, the speed drops along BE, while the opposite 
reaction according to formula (2) starts with increas 
ing intensity, as indicated by FC. That belt is called 
“dissociation zone,” where variable proportions of CO 





and CO, mixed are in equilibrium, according to the 
temperature level. The reaction (2) reaches its maxi- 
mum intensity at C; after that temperature the veloc- 
ities diminish gradually, as graphically expressed in the 
curve CD. 
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Study of this example brought out the existence of 


a certain temperature (point A, Fig. 1), called tem- 
perature of reaction, that marks a noticeable increase 
in the intensity at which the combination takes place. 
For fuels this is usually called temperature of ignition, 
and corresponds to the lowest temperature assuring the 
continued combustion of the fuel. At the temperature 
of ignition the oxidation of a few molecules generates 


enough heat to maintain the heat level high enough to 


guarantee the continuity of the reaction at high speed. 
For a large number of materials this temperature has 
been determined experimentally under various test con- 
ditions, using different principles, of which Table 2 
gives incomplete compilation. Besides the temperature 
the speed of reaction of many materials is influenced by 
the pressure and the presence of foreign materials 
such as platinum, or large cooling surface, etc., that 
may accelerate or retard the intensity, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

It follows (1) that oxidation of a material can take 
various forms, involving the time factor, and the dif- 
ference between combustion or fire and an explosion is 
merely a matter of seconds or fractions of a second; 
(2) that explosions are not only not limited to fuels 
in the industrial sense, but that under certain circum- 
stances the hazard exists with all materials liable to 
oxidation. 


Close Contacts for Intense Reactions 


All chemical affinities are active only at close dis- 
tances. It is. well known that gases 1eact more quickly 


TABLE 1 


Heat Generated by Oxidation Reactions 


Ke. Cal Kg. Cal Kg. Ca 

Materia Sym Combinations per per Kg per Kg 
with Oxygen Mol.Gram Material Oxyger 

minun Al ALO 80.2 7,014.7 7,920 
Phosphorus P Pe O S70 6,014 4,624 
Ethvlene CoH, ICO 2 HAO 333.3 11,904 3,472 
Acetyl CoH 2 COo+H2O 310 11,923 3, 875 
Methar C Hy CO.o+2 HO 211.9 13,243 s. 51] 
“LhCor S SO 184.5 6,496 5. The 
Magnesium Mg MeO 143.3 5,970.8 S, HSE 
Potassium kK K» O 97.1 1,240 6, 069 
(arbor ( CO 1 OF S080 3,030 
Sodium Na Nae O 1 1,978 5. 687 
Zit Z Zn O S5 1,307 », 312 
I I ke O 75.7 1,350 4,725 
Sulphur 5 sO 71.1 2,222 2,222 
Oxide of Carbor CoO CO 67.96 >? 497 4 29% 
Tir Sn Sn O 67 56S 4,225 
Hydrog H H20 58.1 20,050 +, 150 
Copp ‘ Cu O 1.2 p85 2 325 


than liquids, and that liquid solutions combine more 
easily than solid materials. This is because the in- 
ieasity of the reaction is a matter of close contact; each 
molecule has to find its mate without physical diffi- 
culties. As the molecules of gases mix by diffusion, 
and present an enormous surface of contact, their 
reaction pessibilities are the least interfered with by 
the material form. 

That is why combinations of gases are controlled 
with great ease, why the laws governing reactions are 
studied on typical gaseous mixtures, and why for many 
industrial purposes solids and liquids are transformed 
into quasi-gaseous material by vaporization and pul- 
verization to obtain better and quicker results. This 
is particularly true for oxidation reactions. because in 
most applications the oxygen is supplied by the air, its 
most economical form. 

The second part of the study is therefore clearly 
defined and reduced to the analysis of how mixtures 
of air and materials liable to oxidation behave under 
conditions practically possible. These mixtures maj 
be gas and air, such as hydrogen, methane, oxide of car- 
bon, coke oven gas or producer gas and air; liquids and 
air, such as alcohol vapors, gasoline evaporates, sprayed 
o:1 or atomized kerosene and air; solids and air, suc! 
as finely pulverized coal; sawdust; flour meal or metal 
flakes floating in the air. These are only a few prac- 
tical examples of the same principle. An individual 
study will bring out the specific peculiarities of each 
class. 


All mixtures are characterized by two main qualifi- 
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To Avoid Combustible-Air Mixtures 
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fuel, it ilso eate ing IS alr-vapor mixture. 
Reduce the production of dust in factories, avoid whirl- 
ng up of dust clouds, because they are objectionable 
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with CO are difficulties encountered, because its flame 
is hardly visible and the photographic impressions are 
not clear. If the same gases are mixed with pure 
oxygen the reactions are greatly activated and the 
velocities increased with H up to 22 meters (72 ft.) 
per sec., with CO up to 2 meters (6% ft.) and with 
C.H, up to 200 meters (656 ft.). Fig. 2 reproduces in 
diagrammatic form the results of Table 3. It must 
be emphasized that these results have only relative 
value, and that not all experimenters are in accord on 
individual figures. The problem is so complex that it 
would be surprising if it were otherwise. 

This simple method of propagation of the flame is 
explained by Mallard and Le Chatelier by the direct 
heat transmission; each zone ignites its neighboring 
strata by heating them up to the temperature of ign:- 
tion through contact and radiation. 

The second observation was that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the propagation of the flame took the form 
of a vibrating motion with a greatly increased average 
velocity. Fig. 3 reproduces schematically the film im- 
pression recorded of this phenomenon; it must be re- 
membered that these very rapid oscillations sometimes 
reach 100 per sec. In the diagram the difference be- 
tween the two methods of propagation is clearly visible. 
These vibrations seems to be due to local compressions 
caused by temperature increase, and disturbances of the 
quiet equilibrium of the mixture. 

A third distinct observation was made by Berthelot 


and Vieille; during their exper:ments the velocities 
sometimes increased above 1000 meters (3280 ft.) per 
sec. to as high as 2800 meters (9200 ft.), and. the 


propagation took the form of an explosive wave. These 
experiments have been repeated by Dixon, who found 
that the explosive wave phenomena never could be 
produced gradually. They were always sudden occur- 
rences, of which the sketches of Fig. 4 and Fig. 5, 
copied from photographic records, are typical examples. 
Explosive waves are always accompanied by enormous 
pressures that make experiments difficult and danger- 
ous, as the effects of such waves are always destructive. 
The existence of these extremely quick combustion re- 
actions is explained by self-ignition of all strata of 
the mixture, due to the pressure created by the large 
volumes of high temperature gases. These explosive 
waves hardly occur with air mixtures; in the labora- 
tories they are always produced with pure oxygen, but 
the possibility of their occurrence always exists when 
high pressures exist. 


Concentration versus Dilution 


From these theoretical data we can draw the prac- 
tical conclusion that, if inflammable gas mixtures are 
created, their inflammability can be counteracted by 
either a too great concentration or a too high dilution, 
as under those circumstances the flame is not trans- 
mitted. In the one case the fire dies from want of 
oxygen, in the other from lack of combustible. Further- 
more, it has been shown that explosions become par- 
ticularly destructive if the expansion due to the changes 
in temperature are interfered with. In those 
the gases will be compressed, which increases consid- 
erably the reaction velocities and may give birth to an 
explosive wave causing destruction. 

In industry this has been recognized, and so-called 
explosion doors or flap valves or safety traps are pro- 
vided, in all gas mains, which open automatically to 
relieve any possible excess pressure inside the line in 
case of fires or local combustion. <A third point of 
precaution is the prevention of an ignition through an 
outside source. If no kindling takes place, if fires are 
kept away. if electric sparks are made impossible, the 
danger can lie only inside, through self-ignition, which 
has to be prevented also by all means. 

All these prescriptions are known to the gas industry 
in all fields, be it city gas, producer gas or blast fur- 
nace gas, and experience has proved to those interested 
that they have to be rigorously observed to guarantee 
the safety of the operators and to maintain the equip- 
ment in working condition. 

In fuel gas engineering the combustible gas is never 
mixed with air except at its immediate point of utiliza- 
tion. The two gases (air and fuel) usually meet only 
within the burners, close to the furnaces themselves, 
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and their combination is therefore progressive. In 
fact, the greatest care is taken to prevent the existence 
of any mixture in the distribution lines that might 
create a hazard. This applies to acetylene welding as 
well as the autogenous cutting torches with hydrogen 
gas, to water gas burners as well as open-hearth fur- 
nace ports. 
(To be concluded) 


Electrical Machinery Manufactured 


WASHINGTON, July 18.—Manufacturers of electrical 
machinery and apparatus in 1919, according to figures 
issued by the Census Bureau, amounted to $1,014,373,- 
000, compared with $359,432,000 in 1914, an apparent 
increase of 182 per cent. But it must be remembered 
that unit prices in 1919 were far higher than in 1914. 
With “index” at 87 in 1914 and 161 in 1919, the 1919 
product, on the basis of 1914 prices, would have been 
about $548,139,000, the corresponding increase being 
52% per cent. 

In the following table are the reported figures for 
the total and for the principal items of interest. The 
great development of household electrical devices will 
be noted; also the effect of the wireless upon the pro- 
duction of telegraph apparatus. Automobiles accounted 
for much of the growth of batteries. 

1919 
Number of establishments 1.483 


Value of products .. -$1,014.373,000 
Of which 


1914 
1.121 


$359,432,000 





Motors (not including starters or 

controllers) 2 LLB SUS 000 14.176.000 
(yenerating apparatus and parts.. 56,266,000 23,233,000 
Insulated wire and fittings $4,217,000 69, 5,000 
Batteries, storage, dry, liquid ‘ 92,506,000 23,402,000 
Incandescent lamps an 59,372,000 17,350,000 
Magneto-ignition apparatus, et 17,389,000 22,261,000 
Telephone apparatus ST 16,340,000 22,816,000 
Telegraph apparatus, all types 12,816,000 2,248,000 


Industrial and household appa 
ratus and devices iis 
Transformers and feeder potential 

regulators 
Electric locomotives 


54,998,000 


1,049,000 


31.691.000 13.120.000 
S.161.000 3.721.000 


Blast Furnace CO Not Permanently Harmful 


Frequent exposure to carbon monoxide causes head- 
ache and malaise, but no evidence has been found of 
a cumulative harmful effect, according to a report of 
Dr. Henry S. Forbes, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Harvard Medical School, published in a recent issue of 
the Journal of Industrial Hygiene. The report is based 
on a survey of metal mines, coal mines, blast furnaces 
and producer gas boilers and engine rooms in eight 
states. “Carbon monoxide,” says the report, “as met 
with in metal and coal mines and about blast furnaces 
in this country rarely causes late after-effects following 
acute severe gassing. When such effects do appear, 
there is evidence, almost always, of a_ pre-existing 
pathological condition. A recent advance in treatment 
has been made by adding carbon dioxide to the oxygen 
inhalations administered. Recovery is three times as 
rapid as when oxygen alone is used.” 





Shipyard Wages Cut 


Wage reductions, effective Aug. 1, or shortly there- 
after, have been planned in nearly every shipbuilding 
district between Maine and Texas. The plan includes 
complete reclassification of labor, and adjustment of 
wage scales according to ability. The cut will affect 
both piece work rates and hourly rates for it is pointed 
out that, except for a 10 per cent cut in March, the 
wartime rates have been maintained. 

It is expected that the Delaware River district will 
be first affected, announcements having already been 
made that the new scale will be put into effect Aug. 1 
by the New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Merchant 
Shipbuilding Corporation and Sun Shipbuilding Co. 
It is stated that a still further cut may be required, 
if the new scale fails to reduce construction costs 
enough to meet competition. 


The Fore River Works, Quincy, Mass., Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, is to cut its working force 
one-third, bringing it down to approximately 5000. A 
reduction in wages, amounting to 15 per cent, goes into 
effect July 15. 
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Percentage of Defective Castings Too High 


Many Foundry Losses Could Be Prevented by 
the Proper Study of the Human Factors— 
Responsibility of the Purchasing Department 


BY HERBERT W. RAMP 


YY VERY person intimately connected with the 
f, foundry industry realizes the importance of the 
entry “Defective Castings” in the records of the 
isiness and views the percentage with apprehension 
vhen it begins to ascend. This is the most constant 
int of leakage in the foundry and shows a clear-cut 
wastage that is often quite unjustifiable. 

Defective castings are to the foundry what leaky 
ontainers are to the shipper. They stand out as a 
tangible loss that never fails to impress the executive. 
hey may run at an ordinary average for months and 
then, without apparent cause, burst forth like a reg- 
ilar epidemic, causing expensive analysis and atten 
tion. Equipment will be changed, material rejected, 
r men replaced in the effort to correct the condition, 
and often the troubles will be ironed out until it seems 
that defective work will be the rare exception, when 
suddenly out of a clear sky the trouble will start again 
and refuse to yield to the treatment that cured it be- 
fore and another cycle of loss and delay will follow. 

\n excessive proportion of bad castings is a menace 
to the successful conduct of the business, for it inter- 
feres with two most important fundamentals—produc- 
tion and low cost. A foundry must have a reputation 
for promptness in deliveries in order to procure and 
hold trade, as well as be in line on the price question. 

It is scant satisfaction to a customer to know he 
gets a slightly superior quality, or a little lower 
price, if he cannot get the material to fill the orders 
on his books, or maintain his schedule because the 
foundry has made so many defective castings, and it 
is equally galling to the management to see its profits 
absorbed by this item. 

The old questions are still being asked: “Why is 
it that 5 to 15 per cent of the castings made have to 
go back to the cupola as scrap?” “Why can a molder 
make ten good castings and then lose five?” “Has the 
foundry business no real foundation for its practice?” 
One answer often given, “It is the human element,” 
has more significance than is usually accorded it and 
some points in its application may be profitably con- 
sidered, 


The Foreman Factor 


There are few standards or definite formulas in 
foundry work. Every foreman is a law unto himseif. 
He has been educated, not in the school of chemistry 
or mathematics, but in first-hand experience. No one 
prescribes for him how his sand must test, what per- 
centage of moisture it may contain, or how he must 
pour or vent a certain piece. He has worked on cer- 
tain lines with certain material and produced satis- 
factory results; he naturally feels that he is the Moses 
to lead the way out of the wilderness, and often a 
temporary success makes him feel his judgment is in- 
fallible. He closes his eyes and ears to what others 
ire doing, with the result that when trouble comes he 
has nothing but his own experience to fall back on. 
He has contested or discounted every other man’s ef- 

ts until he is unable to absorb others’ ideas, and he 
as to stand or fall upon his own necessarily narrow 

lrormation, 
This is the first “human element” in the foundry 
mind that directs the practical operations. The 
man must be broad enough and clear enough of vi- 
to keep in touch with the progress and develop- 
nt made by his men if he expects to conduct the 
isiness profitably. 


’ 


y 


Variables in the Workman 


Again, workmen in the average foundry do little 
itine or automatic work. They may be employed 
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upon the same class of product, or even the same pat- 
tern, but the changes in the material or conditions, 
the character of the operations, the dependence of 
one branch of the work upon another, call for the con- 
stant exercise of judgment on every casting made. 
The molder must make the casting, not as the con- 
tractor builds the house, according to plans and specifi- 
cations, but so that the completed casting will be sat- 
isfactory. He may often be called upon to make one 
that has never been molded before, for which there 
are no gages or templates, text books or standards 
to guide him. He must be the pioneer and blaze his 
own way to success. His judgment and interest in his 
work make him a good mechanic or a poor one. 

Coupled with these variations of work, a great in 
fluence is exerted by the physical and mental condition 
of the workman. His habits of life, his health, the 
state of his home life, all have a bearing on the quality 
of the work he produces, and this “human element” 
demands that the foreman study the individual ability 
and habits of his men to determine their fitness to 
produce the kind of work desired. 

Because a certain molder is paid the ruling rate 
of wages or has served a regular apprenticeship at 
the trade does not decide that he is capable of mak- 
ing a good automobile cylinder, ora lathe bed. Hire and 
educate a hundred molders and you will find a hundred 
varying shades and degrees of workmanship and ability. 
It is as important to select the right man to perform 
the work as it is to choose the material or equipment 
used in its production, for foundry work is rarely 
routine. You cannot set the speed and feed and leave 
the workman to stop and start the machine. He must 
use his brains and when he neglects to do this defec- 
tive castings increase and costs ascend. 

Changes in Raw Materials 

The material furnished the foundry is another im- 
portant factor. It is not enough that it should be a 
standard make, or that it meet certain chemical specifi- 
cations. It should above all else be uniform. This is 
often more important than the grade of material pur- 
chased. The foundry foreman and employees learn by 
practical contact with the supplies the best way to 
use them. Often without warning changes are made 
without the knowledge of the foundry. A new brand 
of pig iron or a new coke has been purchased; sand 
has been secured from different pits, or other supplies 
furnished from new sources. While the materials may be 
equal in quality to what they were using, it is strange 
country to the men and the foundry goes through a 
period of experimentation and loss before they forget 
how to use the old material and learn how to use the 
new. 

The “human element” has been at work in the pur- 
chasing department. In their desire to make a show- 
ing for their end of the business, the buyers have sub- 
stituted new material for that against which there was 
no complaint, perhaps because the new could be pur- 
chased slightly cheaper, and the results in the foundry 
may be loss and defective castings. When the foundry 
complains of this substitution, the purchasing agent 
usually replies: “Brown & Brown use this material 
and find it all right; why can’t you?” or “It analyzes 
the same as what you were using.” He fails to realize 
that Brown & Brown may have spent much time and 
money learning to use it and continue for that very 
reason. They know the cost of a change. 


A Case in Point 


I have in mind a case where castings kept coming 
bad for several months. One week they would be good, 
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the next week they were condemned. Everything pos- 
siole in the way of practice was tried without avail 
until a survey of all the material used showed the 
contract for the sand used in making the molds had 
been divided. Part was furnished by a dealer who 
knew what the foundry wanted and part by a new 
dealer who did not know. The sand from both was un- 
loaded in one bin for the winter’s supply. One grade 
was all right and the other was not. When the sand 
that was unsuitable was used the castings were bad; 
when a vein of the good sand was struck they were 
satisfactory. 

The small saving effected in purchasing was lost a 
hundred times over in the foundry. The purchasing 
agent’s duty to buy cheaply is unquestioned, but he 
should consider, first, that satisfactory material is of 
the greatest importance; that different men give their 
material different treatment. If it seems wise to change 
and often it may be, the change should be made with 
the co-operation of the shop man. The material should 
be tested and proved out by the men who must use 
it and a uniform and constant quality supplied as far 
as it is humanly possible. 


Changes Require Infinite Care 


Due to the lack of standards and the need of uni 
formity in supplies furnished the foundry, it becomes 
a fertile field for experimentation. When trouble oc- 
curs and defective castings result, the man in charge 
turns 


to other methods and ways of doing the work 
and that is tae time 


when sound judgment must be 
used. 

There are so many ways to make a casting bad; so 
many different things can cause the same defects; so 
many workmen contribute to its making that the real 
cause of trouble is often obscure and sometimes the 
best men fail to diagnose the symptoms correctly, so 
that when a radical change is made it must be watched 
and tried and tried again. 

Don’t declare the new method a success because it 
worked all right the first few times. Get an average 
over a period, see if it stands the test of time when 
the special interest and attention that are given to 
something new are withdrawn. Prove it right before 
you make a carload of work that may be rejected, for 
the most experienced may overlook some point or some 
unforeseen trouble may develop. Don’t avoid new 
methods; search for them, cultivate them. It is the 


road to progress and rood castings; but don’t let en- 


Ruling As to Rates on Bars 


WASHINGTON, July 19.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down a decision ordering the 
application of the same rates to cold-rolled steel bars 
as are given to merchant bars, on or before Oct. 1, on 
shipments from Cumberland, Md., in the Atlantic Sea- 
board territory, and from Beaver Falls, Pa., and other 
points adjacent to but not in Seaboard territory, to 
Galveston, Tex., by way of New York. The 
involves a complaint of the Texas Carnegie Steel Asso- 
ciation vs. the Baltimore & Ohio et al. The commis- 
sion held that the combination ra‘l-and-water rates on 
cold rolled or drawn steel bars, bar iron (polished), 
and shafting are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
in so far as they exceed the rates on merchant bars 
and also that they violate the fourth section in that 
they are higher than the rates contemporaneously in 
effect over the same route by way of Galveston to 
Houston and other points in Texas. 

Commissioner Hall, who prepared the decision, de- 
scribed processes with regard to the manufacture of 
the different kinds of bars to show that there are in- 
stances in the market where merchant bars are more 
valuable than shafting or cold-rolled bars. This was 
done to support the position that the difference in value 
is not sufficient justification for a variance in rates. 
The New York-Galveston water component was the 
one specifically attacked. It is 19c. higher on the cold- 
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rolled bars and shafting than on merchant steel bars. 
The carriers defended the higher rate on the ground 
that the polished bars, used in making machinery shaft- 
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thusiasm over an apparently successful new method 
lead you into a bad hole and a heavy loss. 


The Right Sort of Preparatory Work 


A common reason for defective castings is that 
many foremen do not prepare ahead of time to over- 
come known trouble. A certain casting will be ordered 
and many will be spoiled; but finally the order will be 
filled and the pattern sent back to storage. Later the 
same casting will be ordered again and the same 
troublesome period will be gone through until that 
particular pattern grows to be considered a Jonah 
and is feared by the entire organization. 

These are the jobs that run up the percentage of 
defective castings—the ones that are not mastered. 
When one loss has been sustained on a pattern, the 
foreman should set himself to work to control and 
correct that trouble. The time for experiment and 
study is when there is no order crying for production, 
when careful research can be made even though it 
means making some castings that are not on order 
and may never be used. It is a great deal more eco- 
nomical to make a few castings experimentally that 
will be scrapped than to lose 10 or 20 per cent of an 
order when the shop demands the product. Besides, 
this is taking the right attitude toward defective work 

meeting it face to face and fighting it out, not heav- 
ing a sigh of reliof when the order is filled. 


Design Real Reason for Many Defects 


Again, many of our troubles arise out of the de- 
sign. The engineer makes his designs as he wants 
them. He does not know that the changing of the 
thickness of a section, the addition of a lug or boss, may 
change the manner in which the shrinkage of the iron 
occurs, 

It may seem impossible that a small deviation 
from a tried design will give the foundry trouble; yet 
this is often true. And the foundryman may look 
everywhere else—to his iron, his coke and his sand- 
before he finds out that the design was the real reason 
for the defects. This point must be studied by the 
foundryman. He cannot expect his engineer to know 
how molten metal acts in a mold. He does not always 
Know himself. The engineer must be open-minded 
enough to co-operate and change his design where 
practical and when requested by the foundry. An 
hour’s work in the engineering department has often 
saved thousands of dollars in the foundry. 


ing, automobile axles, cte., being covered with grease, 
were harder to handle and more likely to cause damage 
to ships by slipping out of the slings. It was also 
claimed that bending of the polished bars is more 
serious than the bending of merchant bars. Commis- 
sioner Hall said that the boat lines, while alleging the 
greater danger in handling the polished bars, had not 
introduced any evidence to show that they had ever 
paid any loss and damage claims on shafting which 
were attributable to the greater difficulty in handling 
or the fact that they were bent while in transit. At- 
tention was called to the fact that the railroads make 
no distinctions between cold-rolled and other kinds of 
bars. 

P. J. McBride and George B. McClennen, heretofore 
part owners of the Delta Equipment Co., 148 N. Third 
Street, Philadelphia, have purchased the company and 
now have sole ownership. The company will be con- 
tinued under the same name. It recently purchased 
for its exclusive use the four-story building in which 
it is located. The Delta Equipment Co. deals in ma- 
chine tools, electric motors and generators, boilers, en- 
gines, feed water heaters, pumps, air compressors and 
similar equipment. 

Effective July 15, the Colonial Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, announces a cut ranging from 8 to 15 per cent 
in all grades of tool steel. The company now is quot- 
ing No. 6 oil-hardened steel at 30c. per Ib.; No. 7 
Vanadium 24c.; No. 14 special 21c.; and its red sta) 
brand tool steel at 13%éc. 











-easons for Wage Revisions Are Explained 


President James A. Campbell Fears Prices Must 
Be Still Further Reduced—Believes Present 


Conditions Due Largely to High Freight Rates 


ea 66 TEEL prcducts have declined from $20 to $30 under what is called the ‘N: nal Agreement’ and w: 
me S per ton since the prices were fixed by the arranged by or leaders who were called in consulta 
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Government, and my fear is that further re- tion by Mi 
1s must take place in order to equalize with the railroads. Very recently there was considerable 
farmer,” states President James A. Campbell of pressure brought ear on the Railroad Labor Board 
! Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio,’ to have it abolish the National Agreement, which it | 











d a director of the American Iron and Steel but in doing so specified that the railroads must make 
Institute, in explaining the general wage reduc their own classification in agreement with their own 
ons by independent interests, effective July 16. Workmer! Now these workmen, through the in.ol 
These cannot be made without further reduction in labor leaders, are demanding that no change be made 

We have no assurance at present of a redu in the classificatio rom it specified in the Nationa 
eight rates. Hence, we can only reduce our costs \greement 
reducing wages, which is unfair to our employs ; “The railroad managers’ hands are tied, and the 
iilroad wages have not yet been reduced to cor railroads are ind vnat nignt we called the iple 
! vith the igers ykir er the opera- 
Not only the steel industry but all lines of indu t of th iilroads, the War Labor Board fixing the 
from the farm to the factory, and not only in tl wages of railroad emp ees, and the Interstate Com- 
intry but the world over, are seriously affected by merce Commission fixing the 1 ne, or rates received, 
lepression. The majority of the farmers have no vhich are based largely on the financial returns of the 
old all of their last year products—grain and cot companies. Until t triple control is done away with 
and there are large stocks of these still on hand. and the railroad managers are held responsible for the 
‘ Many of the farmers were advised by their bankers not operation of their for the adjustment of wages 

; » sell when they had the opportunity, on account o with their employ: ind for the freight rates 
prices being lower than they expected to prevail later, narged, we cannot pe to get anywher 
it on the contrary, all of the products of the farm are : 

wees: ; , Favor Reasonable Wages 
ow selling at lower prices than at any time sin L915 
with some of them at lower prices than obtained prior “T believe, of irse, that railroad labor should be 

; the war. paid easonadle wag : it these wages should be in 

ve “There is some reason for every depressior lt e with the pi nmodities and also in line 

¢ 107 it was a financial depression, caused very large); with wages pa:d for other activities in the communi- 

a fear on the part of the people as well as on f { Ww! 1 tne road ! ers For instance, wages in 

- f the banks. With our improved Federal Ban] t are ess than those pre 

} stem, the time, I believe, has happily gone by uli? New ¥ BA go or Pittsburgh, or othe 

ve will have financial panics; so that we ist est listrict ists less to live in many 
other direction for the cause of the p ecti f tl t dees in other sections; 
on in all lines of isiness.”’ and for that re ii wages I iid not as 
: tn Ya i ! Dut should il 
Cause of the Slump ine with t¢] ‘ ; ion: and only 
Mr. Campbell attributes the current slump la ellish wage ear! olticians believe 
( ht charges “Since the first of Janua I rev rr . ad wages vuld re 
1 with a large number of people on the su : ' ery commod 
reight rates and their relation to the busines y ve eee 
sion, because this has been foremost in my mi! Mar _ : nas a SaIRInG th 
ne, and nearly every well informed man dis ore without em) M of these are willing 
t with me agrees that my diagnosis is con gates ot vages, and I am anxious 
: . : ya rvthing | en ecure en ployment 
Our company has lost a large percentage of it The Am Fede fl oe FOCERS mes 
isiness, and I fear we can hope for litt] m ' : Der : - MS vould 1 - 
ment in this respect as long as there is such piper?! Paper oncom ae - This is at becuse 
parity in exchange and wage rates as at pre a seinsn viewpoint. it infair to the workmen of this 
It therefore behooves us to ‘get our own hous I and every other . ty t , ffer , luction of their 
» that the domestic business of the country ¢a! ae ee a a le a Ce on taxed, ~ they 
Ls with as little disturbance as possible are on _ rything that they eat r wear, to Keep cae 
‘If we have located the t1 uble, what is the remedy? wes es . a road : err es — ey ane will- 
lroads are still paying a higher rate of wag Fe Gee Fee ee cede cine 
luring the war. The union leaders, who cont 
id labor, are refusing to make concessions. Eve! Unique ““No-Accident”’ Campaign 
sent, with the small amount of transportatior Ar impressive “No-Accident” campaign was 
1, many of the railroads are not breaking even; aunched July 14 at the Farrell, Pa., works of the 
vhile the: War Labor Board ordered a wage red American Steel & Wire Co., to show a clean safety 
f about 12 per cent, effective July 1, this yx heet. The desirability of exercising caution at all 
t] relief. tim«e was stressed ! perating officials and 
“5 by a pageant. John McHugh, assistant s iperintendent 


iS Results of Reclassification  @ 
., the Farrell plant, acted as chairman. One float in 
e classification of railroad labor is even worst the pageant represented four pallbearers bearing a 


le rate of wages the roads are paying, as i! casket which contained the remains of “Mr. Careless- 






ises railroad men who were receiving $60 a ness. A mule that has been working at the plant for 
prior to Government control were by reclassifi 14 years bore a banner with the following inscription 

uised to $240 per month under Federal control. printed on both sides: “I am a dumb animal! and have 
mn laborers who were oilers of the block signals, served 14 years without an accident. Have I more 
ng about $1.75 to $2 per day before Government ense than you? Get some new sense.” A truck loaded 

were paid as high as $6 and $7 per day, re- with old and new 
hed as electricians. This classification was made _ the drive. 
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STEEL SHIPMENTS TO CANADA 


New Regulation by the Dominion Government 
as to Imports from the United States 


ToRONTO, July 18.—Firms having occasion to im- 
port material from the United States are having an 
opportunity of seeing in action the proposals set forth 
by Sir Henry Drayton, Minister of Finance, in his last 
budget speech at Ottawa. 

THE IRON AGE correspondent saw an invoice going 
through the office of the United States Steel Products 
Co. here, and on the bottom was the following wording: 


We certify that the fair market value as shown on this 
invoice is not less than the cost of production of similar goods 
on the date of shipment to Canada, plus a reasonable profit 
thereon. 


To get at the meaning of this, one must turn to the 
situation confronting the authorities at Ottawa, when 
they were faced with the action of the United States 
Government in placing further barriers against the 
selling of farm produce in the United States. Previously 
much of this was bought by the United States for re- 
export to Europe, but this is out of the question now. 
Ottawa feels that either Canada is not selling enough 
to the United States, or the United States is selling 
tco much to Canada. Of our total trade during the 
past year, 57 per cent was with the United States. Of 
total imports of $1,240,125,056, those from the re- 
public to the south were no less than $856,593,470, or 
69 per cent of the whole. 


Sir Henry Drayton’s Views 


Speaking in the House of Commons, on May 8, Sir 
Henry Drayton, Minister of Finance in the Meighen 
Government, said: “As already poifited out, tempo- 
rary tariff legislation of the United States would place 
a barrier against our exports to that country, amount- 
ing to no less than $168,000,000. Such or similar action 
made permanent, of necessity would require a careful 
and permanent revision of the Canadian tariff for the 
purpose of insuring the proper continuance of Cana- 
dian business—of insuring employment and Canadian 
stability—a matter of gravest moment to all our people. 

Much of the unemployment at present existing 
results from the importation into Canada of goods at 
prices below the cost of production. In so far as the 
public is concerned, little price advantage has accrued 
to them from these importations. . . Goods ought 
to be valued for customs purposes, not at forced-sale 
prices, justified by temporary quotations in the for- 
eign market, but having regard to the regular standard 
value in that market and to cost of production, and a 
reasonable profit thereon.” 


What Amendment Says 


Following the declaration of his principles, Sir 
Henry went on to propose the following amendment to 
the Canadian customs act: 

Provided that the value for duty of new or unused goods 
shall be in no case less than the actual cost of production 
of similar goods at date of shipment direct to Canada, plus 
a reasonable profit thereon, and the Minister of Customs and 
Inland Revenue shall be the sole juege of what shall consti- 
tute a reasonable profit in the circumstances 


The amendment was adopted, and came into effect 
on June 30. Toronto dealers, jobbers and warehouse 
interests believe the ruling will interfere with business 
eoming from the United States. One dealer says, “The 
Government evidently does not know that the great 
bulk of steel business is being carried on just now with- 
out any ‘reasonable profit’ attached to it. The business 
of liquidation is still in progress. I think it will mean 
that we will be unable to take advantage of chances 
that come up of buying in lots from mills and jobbers 
at very advantageous prices, which we always try to 
pass on to our customers. Shipments are very light 
at the present time. Were they heavier, and business 
normal, the ruling probably would have never been 
made, for there would have been no reason for it. On 
the face of it, it seems as if the price to Canadian 
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users will have to be marked up, to the advantage of 
Canadian steel makers.” 


Another Clause 


The number of firms in the United States that have 
opened banking accounts here and are taking payments 
in Canadian money must run into hundreds if not 
thousands. The charge has been made several times 
that the absorption of the exchange has been used as 
another means of beating out the anti-dumping law, 
which makes it necessary for American goods to be 
sold here within 5 per cent of the selling price in the 
United States. The new ruling covering the computing 
of tariff charges from countries where Canadian money 
is not at par is as follows: 


Notwithstanding any of the provisions of this section, in 
computing the value for duty of the currency of an invoice 
no reduction shall be allowed in excess of 50 per cent of the 
value of the standard of proclaimed currency of the country 
from whence the goods are invoiced to Canada, irrespective 
of the rate of exchange existing between such country and 
Canada on date of the shipment of the goods, and in respect 
of goods shipped to Canada from a country where the rate 
of exchange is adverse to Canada, the value for duty of the 
currency of the invoice shall be computed at the rate of 
exchange existing between such country and Canada at the 
date of the shipment of the goods. 


The trade in Canada agree that the foregoing is 
aimed at the importation of goods from the United 
States to this country. Machine tool dealers differ as 
to the probable effect. Some of them hold that the 
better class of machine tools are not sold “at a price” 
at any time, and there will be little difficulty in selling, 
no matter which way the amount of duty is collected. 
Several of them have stated that the trouble will be 
in trying to get a Canadian substitute for certain 
lines which they have been bringing from across the 
border. 

The steel and machine tool trade in general seem 
to accept the two rulings as part of the Ottawa Gov- 
ernment’s policy to protect Canadian trade from further 
depletion owing to the increased adverse exchange 
rates, and at the same time to do something for the 
manufacturing interests in the Dominion which have 
been persistently calling for support of the “Made 
in Canada” idea on the plea that it would help right 
exchange difficulties. 


An Explanation Offered 


BUFFALO, July 18.—Some explanation of the Cana- 
dian Government’s ruling, referred to in the Buffalo 
market report in THE IRON AGE of July 7, with refer- 
ence to information as to costs and profits appearing 
on shipments into Canada, has been made to mills and 
offices and the drastic nature of the ruling is modified 
to some extent. Steel men are informed that the pur- 
pose of the ruling was not to prohibit shipments from 
the States, but was aimed at Central European com- 
petition in steel products. In other words, the Cana- 
dian interests said the influx of materials from Europe 
threatened to interfere seriously with domestic manu- 
facturers and the ruling followed. It is known that a 
number of shipments from the United States have been 
held up and the invoices returned to the shipper with 
directions to supply the information as to costs and 
profit. American shippers now understand that a 
reasonable assurance that goods are made at cost plus 
a reasonable profit will expedite shipping. 








Fairbank & Co., Cleveland, have been appointed 
exclusive sales agents by the Chippewa Iron Mining 
Co., operating in St. Louis County, Minn.,on the Ver- 
milion Range. A considerable tonnage is available for 
shipment this year and the firm will be in position 
to ship between 300,000 and 400,000 tons during the 
season of 1922. There will be several grades of ore 
of both soft and hard hematite. 


The sixth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents will be held Oct. 10-13 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Production and Uses of Cold-Drawn-Steel 


Extensive Application in Many Industries 


Annual Output Estimated at 900,000 Tons 


—Automobile 


Field 


Largest 


BY C. E. BREGENZER 


OLD-DRAWN steel has a wide field of application 
and there are few industries which do not use it 
in some form. The annual output last year is 

estimated at about 900,000 tons, or close to 3 per cent 
of the total finished steel. 

The automobile industry has been one of the largest 
consumers. Its favored use for screw machine products 
and the fact that about 33 per cent of cold-drawn steel 
is handled through jobbers makes it a matter of some 
difficulty to determine accurately the relative percent- 
ages used by various industries, particularly as manu- 
facturers have markets in some lines where others are 


Group Showing Wide Range of Special Cold-Drawn Steel 
Shapes 


not represented. A survey of the field gives approxi- 
mately the following percentages: 


Industry Percentage 
Automobile . irate artes 30 
Screw machine products : 23 
\gricultural machinery 
Machine tools, textile 

chinery, ete. .. 
Ilectrical machinery 
Typewriters, cash registers, 

washing machines, etc 
Shafting 


Export 


Lo 


machinery, printing ma 


sewing 


These percentages of distribution showed consider- 
able variation during the latter part of 1920 and early 
part of 1921, especially in the automotive and the 
‘gricultural machinery field. 


Uses 


The main indicated in the 
le showing allocation of percentages in the various 


ndustries, 


uses of this steel are 


It can be used for all purposes for which 
hed steel is used and has a well established place 
product of the greatest utility to machinery and 
otive parts manufacturers, and new 
One of the best known is 
machines, 
machines, wire feed screw machines and 


uses ar 
ng discovered constantly. 
stock for 


Screw 


automatic screw semi-auto 


+ 


et chucking machines.where it has proved most 
form for cutting, threading, forming and parting. 
on tools is also reduced. It owes its popularity 

automotive industry to the high-speed produc- 
which it makes possible due to its free cutting 
ties and to the fact that, when it is used as a sub- 
ite for drop forgings, it saves machining. A list of 
follows: 


Adding machine 

Aeroplane parts 

Arbors 

Automobile parts 

Agricultural machiner 

Automobile 

Axles 

Ball races 

Balls 

Bag filling machine 

Baking machine parts 

Billing machine parts 

Bolts 

Bicycle parts 

‘ranes 

‘onnecting rod Keys 
‘andy machine parts 
‘enter tit keys 
‘amera parts 
‘lutches 

‘arpet sweeper 
‘rank shafts 
‘ash register parts 
‘aleulating machine 
‘asket handle 

‘hair rims 

‘lasps 

‘ones 

‘oncrete mixing machine 
parts 

‘ream separator parts 
‘ulinary utensils 
“ups 

‘urtain rcds 

‘utlery 

ovetail keys 

Dowel pins 

Driving shafts 

Electrical machinery 

Electrical appliances 

Electrical iron shells 

Elevator guides 

Fan shafts 

Firearms parts 

Flat taper keys 

Furniture molding 

Furniture parts 

Furniture trimming 

Gages 

Gears 

Gibs 

(;o-cart trimmings 

(rain drill parts 

(;uides 

Guns 

Hand bag 

Hardware 

Hubs 

Instruments 

Jar caps 

Keys 

Lantern frames 

Locomotive parts 

Lock washers 

Marine engine parts 

Machine tool parts 


accessory 


parts 


parts 


frames 


specialties 


Consumer 


Machine gun 
Mine car parts 
Mining machinery parts 
Motorcycle parts 
Moving picture projector 
parts 
Motor truck 
Molding 
Novelties 
Nuts 
Numbering machine parts 
Package machine parts 
Phonograph parts 
Propeller shafts 
Piano hardware 
Pinions 


parts 


parts 


Pin stock 


Piston rods 

Plates for electroplating 
Pneumatic machinery parts 
Propeller shafts 

Printing machinery parts 
Pump rods 

Racks 

Rear axle shafts 

I ler skates 

Roller chain parts 
Rollers for bearings 
Roller bearing hangers 
Round end feather keys 
tivets 

crews 

Screw drivers 

Sewing machine parts 
Stove parts 

Stove trimmings 

Shafting 

Shoe eyelets 

Shoe horns 

Scale parts 

Spark plug shells 

Show case parts 

School desks 

Skate runners 

Slides 

Small tools 

Special gib head keys 
Splines 

Spindles 

Studs 

Textile machine parts 
Telephone instrument parts 
Textile machinery parts 
Threshing machine parts 
Tool steel keys 

Toy parts 

Tractor parts 

Turnbuckles 

Typewriter parts 

Type 

Vacuum cleaner parts 
Watch parts 

Washing machine parts 
Woodruff keys 

Wrenches 


The following list shows further uses of cold-drawn 
steel in some of the products noted above under parts: 


1utomobile, Mot 
Magneto 


Interrupter levers 
> geal 
or 


7 ck and Moto 


Parts 


Arr iture 
Wrist pins 


Floor plate catch 
Safet lock plug 


Strike 








: 
; 
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Typewrite Billing Machines, Etc., Parts 


Carriage frame rails Ribbon spool driving ratchet 


Tabulator rack paw! 
Carriage frame front roll Drop platen 

bracket Line finder lower wire 
Margin stops bracket 
Actuator driving pawl Line space driving shaft cam 
Tabulator blade frame Line space lever shaft bracket 


Way rod 





Hardware Sp cialties 
Bells Knives for food choppers 
Chest handle Locks 
Door knobs Metal furniture 
Door pl . Metal molding 
Door stops Mince knives 
Drawer puil lush plates 
Electric fan bas Sash lifts 
Escutcheons Sash locks 
Ferru'e Slides 
Hack saw frames Stove ornaments 
Kevs Trunk hardware 


Steel and Alloys Used for Cold-Drawing 


All grades of steel, including alloy steels, are used 
for cold-drawing. Bessemer steel is the most suitable 
for stock for screws, bolts, nuts, spark plugs, gun and 
automotive parts, sewing machines, typewriters and 
practically every product of automatic screw machines. 
It is free cutting, accurate as to size, concentricity and 
straightness. 

Open-hearth steel is also used for screw stock. It 
dces not machine as freely as Bessemer but is used 
Nickel steel, 3 to 
3.50 per cent, is used for parts highly stressed, sub- 


where more strength is required. 


jected to shock and vibration and possibly requiring 


United States Copper Production 

Survey 
show that the smelter output of copper in 1920 
amounted to 1,209,061,040 lb., compared with 1,286,- 
119,329 lb. in 1919 and considerably larger amounts 
in the four preceding years, as shown in the table. The 
value of production in the United States in 1920 is 
given as $222,467,000, as compared with $239,274,000 
in 1919 and considerably larger amounts in the four 
preceding years. It is to be noted that the low figures 
of value in 1919 and 1920 are evidence of the lower 
price at which copper has been sold during the past 
two years. 


Figures of the United States Geological 
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Figures are not yet available for the production 
of the mines in either 1919 or 1920, nor for the pro- 
duction of copper or average yield of copper per ton 
in those years. The latest figures for copper ore pro- 
duced are those of 1918, with a total of 62,289,069 short 
tons, from which the average yield of metallic copper 
was 1.51 per cent. The average price of copper in 
1918 is given as 24.7¢c. per lb. compared with 18.6c. 
in 1919 and 18.4¢c. in 1920; the present price is under 
13c. 

Figures for the world production of copper for 1920 
are wholly incomplete. For 1919 figures are available 
for most of the countries producing large amounts. If 
the 1919 production of the other countries be estimated 
at the same figures as obtained for the last year for 
which figures are available, the grand total for the 
world is 2,202,885,000 lb. American production in 1919 
represents, therefore, 58.4 per cent of the total world 
production, compared with 64.4 per cent in 1916. 

By adding to the United States stock of copper at 
the beginning of the year the total supply of new cop- 
per, and then deducting from the sum the amount of 
copper exported and the stock at the end of the year, 
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threading. It is much used in the automotive industry 
and gives good service for shafts, ball and roller bear- 
ings, gears, spindles, axles, bolts, studs, piston rods, 
crank shafts, propeller shafts, clutches, turnbuckles, 
engine motor, machine and transmission parts. Nickel 
steel of 1 to 1.50 per cent is used where a better quality 
than plain open-hearth steel is required, also for minor 
structural purposes in machine manufacturing. 

Chromium steel machines readily and has a good 
range especially for ball races, cups and cones. Chrome- 
nickel steel is used for important structural parts as it 
is very tough and has great ability to withstand shock. 
It should be heat-treated after cold-drawing, otherwise 
there is no gain commensurate with the increased cost. 
Chrome-vanadium machines more readily than chrome- 
nickel and is used for the most important case-hardened 
or heat-treated parts. It is suitable for shafts, gears, 
axles and important machine parts. Vanadium steel is 
used when increased elastic limit, tensile strength and 
durability are required. 

The illustration shows some of the special shapes 
which have been cold-drawn. Any shape can be drawn 
for which a die can be made. The experience gained 
by American manufacturers in the manufacture of 
cold-drawn products indicates accuracy as to shape and 
high finish as to smoothness of surface. Investigations 
abroad show that British and German cold-drawn stee] 
does not equal American products, the former lacking 
accuracy and the latter being brittle. 


an estimate is obtained of the apparent consumption 
of copper by the United States. This figure for 1920 
is 1,053,838,558 lb. as compared with 914,471,572 lb. in 
1919 and considerably larger quantities in the four 
preceding years. 


Sheet and Tin Mill Workers Reduced 


Average invoiced selling price of Nos. 26, 27 and 
28 gage plain sheet steel shipped by Mid-Western mills 
during the 60-day period ended June 30 was disclosed 
as 3.85c. per lb., at the bi-monthly examination of sales 
sheets July 14 at Youngstown, Ohio. This was a de- 
cline from 3.95c. revealed two months before, and sheet 
workers as a consequence sustained a reduction of 3 
per cent on the base rate for the July-August period. 
The actual working reduction, however, from the rate 
paid in May and June is less than 2 percent. The ton- 
nage rate for sheet mill employees is still 51 per cent 
above base, as compared with 109% per cent at the 
peak rate during the war. 

Tin mill workers sustained a larger loss in tonnage 
rate, however, as the examination disclosed a redue- 
tion in the price of tin plate per base box to $5.95 from 
$6.50, on which the May-June rate was based. This 
decline in selling price produced a reduction of 11 per 
cent in the base rate, or an actual cut on the going rate 
of 7 per cent. Tin mill employees are now paid a rate 
which is 49 per cent above the base. 

The average shipment price of tin plate during the 
past two months compares with a nominal market quo- 
tation of $5.75 per base box, and in the case of sheets 
3.50¢c. per lb. As neither of these prices is regarded 
as firm, it is likely that wage scale adjustments will 
continue to trend downward. 

The settlement was conducted by representatives 
of the Western Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. 

Chicago will likely be selected as the meeting place 
for the adjourned conference to adjust the bar iron 
scale. Representatives of both the Western Bar Iron 
Association and the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers will convene on Monday, July 
25, in separate conferences, and will meet in joint ses- 
sion on July 26. At the previous conference in Atlan- 
tic City early in June, manufacturers and the men were 
unable to agree upon the new contract. 
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RECORDS COMBUSTIBLE GAS 


Duplex Mono Indicates Both CO, and 
Escaping Burnable Gas 


\ gas recorder which not only shows the amount 
¢ CQO. in the flue gases of a boiler furnace, but the 
iping combustible gases as well, is being manufac- 


‘red by the Mono Corporation of America, 25 West 


vadway, New York, the instrument being known as 
Duplex Mono. The maker calls attention to the 
t that the maximum efficiency in firing is secured 
en the highest amount of CO, results without the 
companiment 
combusti ble 
ases and that 
e Duplex 
Mono gives a 
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States in net tons, exclusive screenings and breeze, 
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Rate Not Unreasonable 


} 


WASHINGTON, July 19.—Rates applied on steel in- 
gots from San Francisco and South San Francisco to 
Seattle, Wash., between Oct. 24, 1918, and June 18, 
1919, were not 
nr asonable oO! 
unduly prejudi 
according 
to an opinion of 
the Interstate 
Commerce Com- 
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ind to require little attention. 
The accompanying flue gas recorder chart was pro- 
iced in tests of a boiler furnace. The clear Space at 


he bottom represents CO, in the flue gases, while the 


} 
+ 


ghtly shaded areas between the white area and the 
eavily shaded area indicate combustible gases. The 
art reveals as a whole by the continual presence of 
mbustible gases, improper firing and poor draft reg 
ition, in spite of the high amount of CO.. 

The Duplex Mono serves to make sensible heat and 


+ 


lustible gas losses visible to the fireman and the 





2 int executive. No limit should be placed on how high 
CO, should be kept by the fireman, provided he 
ls combustible gases in the flue. Under this ré 
e, the fireman who maintains the highest averags 

O. record with the least evidence of combustible 
s the best man, provided, of course, that he car 


s his share of the load. 





By-Product Coke Production 


WASHINGTON, July 19.—Reports from operators of 
oduct coke ovens again are being received by the 
gical Survey, after having been discontinued at 
se of the war. The Survey as a result has re- 
| publication of production figures, and in its 
iy report of July 16 gives current statistics for 
e in & preliminary and estimated form. The total 
it, on this basis, for that month was 1,540,000 net 


ie 


ei 


2 In comparison with the monthly average for 
is 0, this was a decrease of 1,025,000 tons, or 40 per 
: t. As the present maximum capacity of the by 
: luct ovens in the United States is in round numbers 


ie 10,000 tons of coke per month, the bulletin states, it 
e seen that the industry was operating during 
nth of June at only 44 per cent of capacity. Of 
1 plants reporting, 10 were closed down entirely 
th active demand an average production of 85 
u per cent of capacity is to be expected, it is pointed 


Ft 












4 that the June output of by-product coke was less 
Boe half of normal. The depression is declared to 
ey 


re significant when the virtual cessation of bee- 
‘ke manufacture is remembered. 

e coal charged in June is estimated at 2,210,000 
The normal monthly consumption of the ovens, 
ng 85 per cent operation, would be 4,300,000 tons. 
y-product ovens therefore were getting along 

some 2,090,000 tons of coal per month less than 

vould be using if business were active. 

e monthly output of by-product coke in the United 






on the shipments of the large ingots which, though a 


raw product, took a higher rate than castings. Sev- 
enty-three car loads of the ingots were to be forged 
into ship shaftings and moved on rates of 52.5c. from 
San Francisco and 55.5¢e. from South San Francisco. 


The steel company held that the rate of 44c. on castings 


hould have peen cl arged The lowe1 rate on castings 


was due to the competition of ships for business be- 


tween San Francisco and Portland. 


High Wages in Germany 


+ 


WASHINGTON, July 19.—According to the statistics 
German Metal Workers, th 


trade union in Germany with a membership of 1,600,- 


he Union of largest 
000, about 63 per cent of these workers are receiving 
wages which are more than 800 } greater than 


per cent 
those of 1914. 
from 500 to 800 per cent 


About 36 per cent are receiving wages 
greater and the remainder are 
receiving wages which have not increased as much as 
500 per cent since 1914. The increase in wages in the 
German metal industry has been set forth in a report 
made to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
by Economist Consul Maurice Parmelee, Berlin, based 
on figures prepared by a statistical bureau of the union 
showing wages and cost of living for those engaged in 
the metal industry. The investigation included not 
only members of the union but many other workers in 
the metal industry, so that the report covered 2,300,000 
workers. It is stated that it is not possible from the 
statistics to arrive at an average wage increase for the 
whole of this group of workers. 

The trade unions estimate that the entire cost of 
living for a family of four has increased about 1550 
per cent since 1914, while Calwer’s Bureau, a private 
statistical bureau, which usually makes use of official 
statistics, estimates that the cost of food alone for a 
family of four has increased about 1470 per cent since 
the year mentioned. 


C. W. Leavitt & Co., New York, have been appointed 
selling agents in the United States for Mines de Man- 
ganese, Marquesa-Baja, Chili, producers of high grade 
manganese ore. New equipment now being installed 
at the mines will place that company in a position to 
ship up to 300,000 tons of ore per annum. 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has instituted a general wage reduction of 15 per cent. 
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Labor Costs in Belgium 


Hourly wages in the iron and steel industries of 
Belgium, with conversion into American values at the 
rate of 7.6c. per franc, are shown in the following 
table: 








S Works 
Converters Francs U. S. Cents 
Smelters : 5s 3.1 23.94 
Retort hands ‘ » 8.16 23.94 
Cupola hand 3.05 23.15 
Sheets: 
Heaters : ag 31.69 
Rollers 4.19 31.84 
Laborers 2.02 15.35 
Stamping and rolling 
Heaters 3.58 
tollers ee ».60 
Hammerers ; 1.33 
Open Heaytl 
At Furnaces Casting 
Francs U.S. Cents Francs U. 8S. Cents 
Founders (melters) . 3.09 23.48 18.39 
Furnace hands 3.05 23.18 18.09 
Laborers i: Bee 20.90 17.56 
Boys 1.58 12.01 LO.S7 
Masonry 
Masons ‘ ~s woe 22.57 
Laborers L.S3 13.91 
Blast Furnaces 
Francs U.S. Cents 
Founders, maximum 2.50 19.00 
Founders, minimum ag : 2.30 17.48 
Laborers ; Pe ag AS 2.48 18.85 
COURIER oo ols < oh ckedek aie 9 3% 18.09 
Foundris Ss 
Francs U.S. Cents 
Molders 3.00 292 Si) 
Core makers 3.00 22.80 
Modelers (pattern makers) 3.00 22.80 
Mechanics 2.70 20.52 
Chippers 2.50 19.00 
Laborers 2.35 17.86 
Apprentices, maximum : in hee 12.16 
Apprentices, minimum . 0.50 3.80 
Vachine Shops 
Francs U.S. Cents 
Turners (lathe hands) . oe 2.00 19.76 
Planers . ; Torr ee 18.62 
Milling machine men.... irs ++ oe 19.76 
Drillers 2 60 19.76 
Borers ; : : ee oe N, 18.24 
Mortisers : tl ~~ 2.60 19.00 
PPPS FOr ert ee 2.55 19.38 


Boiler Works 


Bridge Work Boiler Work 
Frances U.S. Cents Francs U.S. Cents 


Tracers (layvers-out) . 2.90 22.04 2.90 22.04 
Fitters : ' 2.60 19.76 2.65 20.14 
Riveters 2.60 19.76 2.60 19.76 
Machine tool operators. 2.55 19.38 2.65 20.14 
Boiler makers 2.50 19.00 2.50 19.00 
Laborers ; Si. aoe 15.96 2.10 15.96 
Forges 

Smiths $2.50 19.00 

Stampers — ; ear *2.00 15.20 

Laborers ... ; Sek 1.90 14.44 


*Receive bonus of 35 per cent 


Prices of iron ore used in Belgium are reported to 
be 18 francs ($1.37) per ton for 35 per cent ore of 
Belgian origin, this being the price at the mine. 
Spanish ore containing 52 per cent iron, for hematite 
pig, costs 85 francs ($6.46) per ton. Blast furnace 
coke has sold since June 1 at 112 frances ($8.51) per 
ton. 


American Automobiles in Norway 


American automobiles predcminate in the Norwe- 
gian market but English, French, Italian, Dutch and 
German cars also are offered. Most of the importa- 
tions during 1918-1920 period came from the United 
States. American cars owe their supremacy, it is 
stated, to superior motors, but the European car is less 
expensive, as a rule, owing to the lower cost of its 
transportation to Norway. The number of motor cars 
of all classes in use in Norway rose from 1007 in 1913 
to 7915 in 1919, according to a report from United 
States Consul General Osborne at Christiania. More 
than 5000 cars were imported in the first eleven months 
of 1920, and the total number now in operation is 
estimated at more than 12,000. The distribution among 
a population of some 2,600,000 is now at the approxi- 
mate rate of 1 to 216 persons. 

In 1918-1920 American manufacturers obtained ad- 
vance payments before accepting orders, although Nor- 
wegian importers objected to this practice. Since the 
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war, this requirement has been modified, and in some 
cases ninety day drafts are now being accepted in lieu 
of cash in advance. 

Trucks of the heavier type are not in such demand 
as the light. Delivery cars of the lighter kind are also 
preferred. 





Steel in New American Ships 


Figures of the Bureau of Navigation of the De- 
partment of Commerce show that at the close of the 
fiscal year, June 30, the number of American docu- 
mented vessels was 28,500, of a total of 18,350,000 
gross tons. Comparison is made with the British ton- 
nage of one year before, at 18,330,424 gross tons, com- 
prised in 8561 vessels of 100 tons and over. The 
American figures include a great many vessels under 
100 tons, which would heavily affect the number of 
vessels, but only slightly affect the total gross tonnage. 

American sea-going vessels of 500 tons and over 
number 3723 of a total of 13,234,401 gross tons. Great 
Lakes vessels, 2850 in number, counted over 2,625,000 
gross tons. This makes a total of 15,859,000 gross 
tons of large vessels, compared with 7,928,688 gross 
tons of all vessels in 1914. The increase during the 
last fiscal year was about 2,025,000 gross tons, or some- 
thing more than 12 per cent. 

This increase, having been almost wholly in steel 
vessels, must have represented fully 1,000,000 tons of 
iron and steel, of. which perhaps 750,000 tons consisted 
of plates and shapes. This is more than 10 per cent 
of the 1920 production of 7,338,420 tons in shapes and 
in plates % in. thick or over. 


United States Foreign Trade 


Preliminary figures for the fiscal year ended June 
30 show imports valued at $3,666,769,537 and exports 
valued at $6,519,365,734. This represents a total trade 
of $10,186,135,271, which, with the exception of the two 
immediately preceding years, is the largest on record. 
Comparative figures are shown in the table. January 
of this year ended a period of 31 consecutive months 
during which the exports did not in any month fall 
below $500,000,000. December, 1920, ended a period 
of 22 consecutive months during which the imports did 
not in any month fall below $250,000,000. These two 
stretches of high figures are the greatest, both in dura- 
tion and in value, which we have ever experienced. 


Millions of Dollars, United States Forcign Trade* 


Total export 

Year Ending Imports Exports Trade Excess 
amme. 3G; 2987 6 6s.46 cana $2,659 $6,290 $8,949 $3,631 
June 30, 1918.... oes meee 5,920 8,866 2,974 
pes 20, BSGO sos own eae 3,096 7,232 10,328 4,136 
June 30, 1920 a a eete beaed 5,238 $8,109 13,347 2,871 
 S$a2 


FORG 3G; TSEL 6. vk avcsucs 3,667 6,519 10,186 


*I-xcluding movements of gold and silver. 


Decline in German Machinery Exports 


The association of German machine builders 
(Verein Deutscher Maschinenbau Anstalten) held its 
annual meeting in Berlin June 8. The opening address 
by Dr. E. von Borsig, according to Stahl und Eisen, 
emphasized the necessity of increasing the export of 
high priced products, because of the tax burden which 
had been imposed on export by the peace terms. The 
annual report showed that in May, 1921, 944 individual 
firms and 40 branch works representing over 550,000 
employees were members of the association. In view 
of the vital importance of export, the association has, 
in co-operation with other industrial branches, worked 
out a preliminary draft for a new tariff, and has al- 
ready investigated its probable effect in Switzerland, 
Sweden and Czecho-Slovakia. Since October, 1920, 
20,000 export orders have been the monthly average. 

The address of Dr. von Borsig showed that the ma- 
chine building industry now employs 700,000 men. The 
industry, according to official reports, exported six mil 
liards marks ($90,000,000) of machine products in 
1920, but this year has shown a decrease, with gener 
ally poorer business conditions in the industry. The 
discussion at the meeting bore on the necessity of 
quality to hold export markets, also of more economi¢ 
production. 
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Short-Turn Overhead Trolley System 


short-turn overhead trolley system comprised 


tracks, trolleys and switches has been placed on the 


I 


termediate supports except at the splices, corners 


irnt 


tion of an installation of the system is shown in the 


) 


Ss 


t by the Whiting Corporation. Harvey, Ill. A 


panying illustration. 


I 
he track, consisting of two parallel standard rolled 
annels spaced 2% in. between flanges and held in 


by champs, is designed to carry loads with no 


witch points and is fabricated to meet the re- 


rements of each installation. Spanning a long span 


er 


i 





a driveway, from one building to another, can 


Turn Overhead Trolley System. The track has no in 
iate support except at the splices, corners and switcl 
Trolleys run on the level top of the channel tracks 


e done without intermediate supports by using 


er section, keeping the channels 2% in. between 
but extending down to the depth of the channel. 
ht and left 90-deg. switches, right and left 45- 


Witches, and universal switches are part of the 


ent 


Each corner and switch connection is in- 


ingeable and can be removed at any time and a 


or a universal switch bolted in the same place. 
the short turn corners and switches have a track 


ture of 18 in., turning the load practically at a 


Yn 


igle, a feature especially advantageous in foun- 
getting up and serving a row of brass furnaces 
nines close to the wall without losing space by 


‘ 
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long sweeping curves. It is likewise adaptable to 
freight and termina! houses. 

The track is equipped with special trolleys having 
9 4 


guide rollers which run between the toes of the chan- 


, or 8 wheels, ball bearing mounted, and having 


nels. The trolleys run on the level top of the channei 
tracks and are designed so that they can swing in the 
same 18 in. radius curves. 

Electric hoists may be used as well as chain blocks. 
Binding of the trolleys and the possibility of trolleys 
running off the track is said to have been effectively 
eliminated. The sections of track are built and erected 


} 


‘ . y , 1 } ‘ y ] 
as singie units, a 


leature advantageous to iow erec- 


tion costs. 


Molding Sand Research 


In co-operation with the National Research Coun 
cil, the American Foundrymen’s Association is under- 
taking an investigation of natural and synthetie mol 
ing sands and of the emp! 
tions of used®sands in mold 
of refractory sands and refractory and plastic clays. 
The program as laid out at present is: 

1. To collect all published information available on 


loyment of greater propor- 


ing operations; also a study 





these subjects in this and foreign countries. lis work 
is now well under way. 

2. To study and formulate by field operations of a 
practical technical investigator, the practices in the 
best foundries of the country. 

3. To submit all information so obtained to a com- 
mittee composed of practical foundrymen and technical 
experts, with a request that this committee formulate 
suggestions for promising lines of research that might 
be followed to attain the desired end. 

The bibliographies were prepared by the National 
Research Council. The work of the technical investi- 
gator is made possible by funds placed at the disposal 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association for re- 
search work. 

President W. R. Bean, in a letter to the members 
of the association, submits a questionnaire the answers 
to which are expected to be of help to the committee. 
Members who have been able to get greater tonnage 
from their sand by special mechanical mixing, by the 
use of old core and molding sand, or in other ways are 
asked to give details. 


Decrease in Steel Corporation’s Orders 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation June 30 were 5,117,868 tons, com- 
pared with 5,482,487 tons May 31. This is a decrease 
of 364,619 tons and compares with one of 362,737 tons 
in May, 439 541 tons in April, 649,102 tons in March, 
639,297 tons in February and 574,958 tons in January, 
and represents the eleventh consecutive monthly de- 
crease reported. The unfilled tonnage a year ago was 
10,978,817 tons, or 5,860,949 tons more. The table be- 
low gives the unfilled tonnage at the close of each 
month, beginning with January, 1918: 


Jan s1 7.073.164 , 141 6.684,26% 9,477,853 
Feb > 6.933.867 ; 12 OS 6.010.787 ; s8.443 


430.572 4 056.404 


Nov. 3 1,021,481 7,128,3 $1 


rT) 140 19° © oer - one 
it A ’ a « He piJ, Lia 


The largest total of unfilled orders was on April 


30, 1917, when it was 12,183,083 tons. The lowest was 
on Dec. 31, 1910, at 2,605,747 tons. 


The Isthmian Steamship Co.’s vessel, Atlanta City, 
sailed July 12 from Mobile, Ala., for Darien and Yukow 


with 5000 tons of st 


el rails and a heavy tonnage of 
splice-bars, nuts, bolts and rivets for the Manchurian 
railroad, cargo coming from mills of the Tennessee 
company. The Charlton Hall sails July 14 with 5400 
tons of steel rails for Seward, Alaska, for the Alaskan 
railroad. A considerable tonnage of angle bars was 
also taken. This cargo was also from the Tennessee 
company mills and is one half of a recent order. 
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June Steel Ingot Output at New Low 


The steel ingot statistics of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute for June show that 30 companies, which 
in 1920 produced 84.20 per cent of the total, had an 
output last month of 1,003,406 gross tons, as compared 
with 1,265,850 tons in May. The decrease was 262,444 
tons, or about 20.7 per cent. Estimating the produc- 
tion of the other companies on the basis of those re- 
porting, the total production of ingots in June was 
1,191,693 tons, or 47,667 tons per operating day, count- 
ing 25 working days to the month, against an estimated 
total of 1,503,206 tons, or 57,815 tons per operating 
day in May. This is a decrease of 311,513 tons or 
10,148 tons per day. In the table below the output of 
Bessemer and open-hearth works is separated and the 
figures for 1920 by months are included: 





Vonthly Production of Steel Ingots by 30 Companies Which 
Produced About 84.20 Per Cent of Total in 1920 Gross Tons 
Open Hearth Bessemer All Other Total 
January 1920 2,242,758 714,657 10,687 2,968,102 
Februar 2,152,106 700,151 12,867 2,865,124 
March 2,487,245 795,164 16,640 3,299,049 
April 1,336 5H6S,952 13,017 2.638.305 - 
May 44 615.932 15,688 2,883,164 
June 273 675,954 17.463 2,980,690 
July 35,633 653,888 13,297 2,802,818 
August 4.645 695.008 »TS4 3,000,432 
September 417 693,586 5,548 2,999,551 
October 5.863 676.634 3.485 3,015,982 
November S61 673,215 3,594 2,638.670 
December 162 649.617 3.586 2,340 365 
Total, 1920 26,197,843 8,112,753 121,656 $4,432,252 
January, 1921 1,591,281 608,276 3,629 2 203,186 
February 1,295,863 150,818 2.796 1749 477 
March 1,175,591 392,983 2,404 L570 97 
April 1,000,053 211,755 2,150 1,213,958 
May 1,047,810 216,497 1,543 1,265 850 
June ; SOS,286 193,644 1.476 1,003,406 


The June ingot production was at the yearly rate 
of 14,824,457 tons, counting 311 operating days to the 
year. This compares with a rate in May of 17,980,465 
tons, of 17,242,773 tons in April, and of 21,258,405 tons 
in March. The decrease of 311,513 tons in the esti- 
mated ingot output of all companies in June from that 
of May compares with a decrease of 156,388 tons in 
the June p:g iron output from that of May. 


Iron and Steel in Four Countries 


Comparison in production of pig iron and steel 
ingots and castings for the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Belgium may be made, up to the 
end of May, figures for Germany not being available. 
The figures shown are all on the basis of monthly 
averages, giving the averages for 12 months in 1913, 
1919 and 1920, for five months of 1921, and the figures 
for May alone. 


Average Production per Month, in Gross Tons 
Pig Iron 





United Great 

States Britain France Jelgium 
1913 . 2,580,513 855,000 27.000 203.800 
1919 ; . 2,584,614 617.000 198 000 20,600 
1920 aig idee va Re EOE 667,300 272.100 92.700 
1921, 5 months... 1,672,667 313,100* 287 700 97,700 
1921, May 1,221,221 13,600* 280,000F 74,600 

Steel Ingots and Castings 
1913 ’ cg : 2,608,406 639,000 385.000 202,300 
1919 : . 2,889,269 658,000 179,000 27,400 
1920 . aot 3.511.078 754,700 242,900 101,300 
1921. months 1,900,000F 282,500* 254.600 97,100 
12?1, May .. 1,503,000F 5.700* 250.0004 62.800 
*Showing effects of the coal strike +Estimated 


Steel Employment Still Falling 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—Unemployment in the iron 
and steel industry showed a further decline of 19,701 
workers in June, amounting to 5.7 per cent, according 
to the monthly survey of the United States Employment 
Service. The number engaged in the iron and steel 
industry in June was 21.3 per cent of the total re- 
ported employed in the 14 groups dealt with. The 
figures of the Employment Service relate to 1428 firms 
in 65 principal industrial centers, employing a total 
of 1,600,000 workers, and show a net decrease of 46,414, 
or 2.9 per cent on the pay rolls in June. According to 
these figures, therefore, the decrease in employment 
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in the iron and steel industry was 42.7 per cent of the 
total net decline. 

Stating that detailed examination of the returns 
clearly indicate the fundamental causes of the pro 
tracted industrial depression and the tide of unem 
ployment, the report says: 

“Continued unsatisfactory conditions of transpor 
tation, with freight rates in many instances consid 
ered almest prohibitive; lack of anything like a norma! 
foreign market; the present low value of farm produce; 
stagnation in iron and steel; high costs of construc 
tion and general dullness of the retail trade stand out 
prominently as leading factors in the situation.” 

It is stated that there are indications at some points 
of resumption of building operations, though for the 
most part on a restricted scale. Industry generally 
is declared to be optimistic, and while the likelihood of 
a dull summer in most lines is fully recognized, the 
tendency is to count on employment improvement by 
fall and a healthy, though not spectacular, business re 
vival by the spring of 1922. Twenty-six states scat- 
tered over all sections of the country reported employ- 
ment increases in some lines, while 39 showed decreases 
in employment for the month of June. 

The following table is from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: 


—Number of— Half-Month Average 


Month Establish- Men Payroll Pay 
Tron and Steel ments Envelope 
May, 1921. nee 119 118,802 $5,957,985 $50.15 
June, 1921 117 111,540 4,896.33 43.90 
June, 1920. 117 184,537 13,989,510 75.81 
Automobiles 
SO Ae | ee 14 93,296 *3,126,958 83.52 
June, 1921 ; 17 96,254 3,154,773 32.77 
eums; TOSG ss ccs 5% 17 154,082 *5,230 496 33.95 
Car Building and Repairing 
May, 1921 ....%% ; 54 39,276 2,545,577 64.80 
June, 1921. sad 56 37.945 2,515,988 66.31 
aune, 39260....5 6. 56 64,965 4,084,912 62.87 


*Week ly. 


Cost of Living Slowly Falling 


Wholesale prices declined 2 per cent during June, 
according to figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The heaviest declines were of 4.35 per cent in metals 
and metal products and 4.55 per cent in house furnish- 
ing goods. Only one group (farm products) is now 
lower than metals and metal products; one year ago, 
metals and metal products were lower than any other 
group. House furnishings are still 2% times 1915 
prices and building materials more than double their 
1913 level, although all commodities, combined, show 
but 48 per cent above 1913 prices. Except for the last 
line, the following table represents wholesale prices. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
(1913 equals 100) 
—Decline in— 
One Year 


Per 
Cent 
Per of the 
Cent Advance 
1920 —1921—— Over 
June May June 1913 
Farm products........ 243 3i7 113 "3.5 90.9 
Pa. GC. con ee aha . 279 133 132 §2.7 82.1 
Cloths and clothing.... 335 181 180 46.3 66.0 
Fuel and lighting...... 246 194 187 24.0 40.4 
Metals and metal prod- 

ERE CE TT ORE Te 190 138 132 30.5 64.5 
Building materials..... 337 202 202 400 57.0 
Chemicals and drugs... 218 166 166 23.9 44.1 
House furnishing goods 362 262 250 30.9 427 
Miscellaneous ........ 247 151 150 39.3 66.0 
All commodities....... 269 151 148 45.0 71.6 
RETAIL FOOD COSTS 219 145 144 34.2 63.0 


Continued rapid progress is being made in the con- 
struction of the plant of Durant Motors, Ine., in Lan- 
sing, Mich. Flooring work is now being done. Deliv- 
eries have been started on 300,000 brick by the Briggs 
Co. of Lansing. which also has supplied 65 tons of 
reinforcing steel. 


The Stahleisen Publishing Co., Diisseldorf, Ger- 
many, publisher of Stahl und Eisen, has acquired the 
publishing rights of Das Ferrum which suspended pub- 
lishing in 1916 on account of the war. 
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New Portable Arc Welding Sets 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
nlaced on the market two types of gas engine driven 
are welding sets, one for medium, or intermittent duty 


arty 


1e other for heavy duty. Both outfits are adapted 
justrial plants where the work to be done is lo 

ted in odd places and where installaticn of permanent 
iipment is not warranted. Their particular field 

h wever, is in places where electric power is either 









































inavailable or inconvenient or costly to secure, sucn as 
1arine work, or for welding experts who own thei 
, _ and travel about in localities where there is no 
4 lectric power. 
= The medium duty equipment was designed particu- 
; 


irly for intermittent duty. The generating unit con- 





sists of a type WD 10-4 kw. 1200 r.p.m., 60-20 volt 
200 ampere generator directly connected by a flexible 
uupling to a Matthews, Model F, 4 cylinder, 4 cycle, 
20 hp. gasoline engine. The engine, radiator, generator 
and welding panel are assembled on a rigid cast iron 
base, which, in turn, is mounted on wooden skids. The 
set is 86 in. long, 28 in. wide, and has a net weight of 
ibout 2000 lb. 

The heavy duty equipment can be arranged to sup- 
ply either one or two welding circuits. It consists or- 
linarily of a 20 hp. 2 cylinder opposed Reliable Heer, 
model 00, gas engine, a type WD 9 generator and weld- 
ing panel, the whole mounted on a welded structural 
steel base with a net weight of 2400 lb. for the single- 
operator equipment and 3200 lb. for the double operator 
equipment. 
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ay 
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e Declared a Common Carrier 


WASHINGTON, July 19.—The Benwood & Wheeling 
onnecting Railroad, owned by the National Tube 
Co. and operating along the Ohio River at Ben- 
wood, W. Va., where it performs terminal switching 
ervices to and from trunk lines, is a common carrier, 
ording to an opinion handed down last Saturday by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Having been 
‘lally given this status, the commission states that 
railroad is entitled to receive divisions out of joint 
tes or absorptions of switching charges under ap- 
priate tariff provisions. The privileges given the 
id were sought in a complaint it made against the 
ttsourgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, 
ai. 


( 


r 


\ finding of unreasonableness and an order of repa- 
n have been issued by the commission in connection 
a complaint of the Illinois Steel Co. vs. Elgin, 
& Eastern Railroad. The commission held that 
ite of $5 per car plus 15c. per net ton on movements 
‘oke from the ovens to unloading points in com- 
nant’s plant at Gary, Ind., was unreasonable to the 
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Steel Base, Makes It Flexible 
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extent it exceeded $6.50 per car. Reparation is to be 
made on the basis suggested on 15,448 carloads of coke 
shifted from the ovens to blast furnaces in the period 


between June 25 and Sept. 22, 1918. 


Great Bridge Proposed 


SAN FRANcIscO, July 8.—J. Vipond Davies and 


Ralph Modjeski, distinguished tube and bridge engi- 
neers, have just issued their preliminary report on the 
proposed structure to join San Francisco and Alameda 
counties, in which a combined mole, bridge and tunnel 
are recommended. It is estimated that four years 
will be required to nplete it, at a cost of around 


$40,000,000. 


The proposed plan involves a tube passing from 





‘he Arrangement of the Various Units of the Portable Arc Welding Set, Compactly Mounted on a Structural! 


for Work in Odd Places 


San Francisco beneath the bay channel at a depth of 
at least 40 ft. below mean low water and rising thence 
to connect with a bridge of 40 short spans; this in 
turn to be continued to the Alameda shore by a trestle 
and solid fill. There would be 3500 ft. of tube, 11,500 ft. 
of bridge, 3600 ft. of pile trestle and 12,000 ft. of fill 
or mole. The crossing would provide for two railroad 
tracks and a vehicular roadway through the tube 20 ft. 
in width. Provision would be made for the future 
construction of a second tube to meet the bridge, over 
whose span, as well as on the trestle and fill, the drive- 
way would at once be constructed at a 40-ft. width. 

A comparison calibration cf the 2,000,000-lb. chain 
testing machine located at the Boston Navy Yard has 
been completed using the calibration bar extensometer 
method. In this case a large 5%-in. bar of nickel steel 
was used, the deformation of which was measured by 
means of a special extensometer. The bar was first 
loaded in the large Emery testing machine of the 
Bureau of Standards and the elongation measured for 
10,000 lb. increments of load. The bar and extensom- 
eter were then taken to the Boston Navy Yard and 
6 loadings to 1,000,000 lb. were made in a similar man- 
ner. A comparison of the results obtained from the 
two machines indicated that the chain testing machine 
was reading about 3.4 per cent higher than the large 
Emery machine. 


To prevent accidents when oiling and repairing 
crane trucks, as well as to save time and labor, the 
Illinois Steel Co. has provided safety platforms at its 
South Chicago works, a platform being located at each 
end of a crane and attached to the crane girders, ac- 
cording to the National Safety News. Formerly tem- 
porary scaffolds had to be built, or the men lay across 
the tracks, serious accidents resulting. The platforms 
are guarded by railings, toe boards and a center bar. 
Two or three hours are saved on each job of changing 
brasses or truck wheels. 
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Milling Machine Dynamometer 


A dynamometer for determining the pressures ex 
erted by 
of a milling machine, although it is 
making and with slight vari- 


a milling cutter on the various working parts 
also adaptable for 
tests on planers, shapers 
ations, drill presses, has been built by the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, from the designs of 
R. Poliakoff. The instrument provides a means for 
reading the pressures exerted on any milling cutter 
‘while at work, in two directions, the 

taken directly from the dials shown in the accompany- 


readings being 


ing illustrations. 
knowledge of the 


in question to designers of milling machines as well as 


The value. of accurate pressures 


to designers of fixtures and cutters for use on them 






















has been long recognized. Accurate knowl- 
edge of this kind is also of assistance to de- 
signers of machine parts which are to be 
milled because in the final analysis the pres- 
sure of the cutter is first exerted on the piece 
itself and transmitted from it first to the 
fixture and then to the milling machine. In 
determining these pressures the makers state 
that the Poliakoff dynamometer has proved 
accurate and reliable. 

The dynamometer is shown attached to 
li machine taking a heavy cut in 
upward 
from 


a milling 
steel. The vertical downward or 
pressure of the cutter is read direct 
the left hand dial, the longitudinal pressure 
from the right hand dial. If it is desired to 
obtain the crosswise pressure, i. e., the pres- 
sure in line with the machine arbor, as for 
example the end-thrust pressure of a spiral 
milling cutter or a face milling cutter, the instrument 
can be mounted crosswise on the table and readings 
taken from the right hand dial. 

The instrument consists of a working table sup- 
ported by a base plate which is in turn bolted to the 
table of the The work platen is supported 
at each end by a wide Emery plate fulcrum, their 
lower ends resting on two levers which carry a definite 
portion of the vertical load on the platen to a hydraulic 
chamber placed centrally under the work table. The 
hydraulic chamber is connected with the left hand gage 
which is graduated by trial in terms of the vertical 
load in pounds. 

The horizontal load is transmitted through bars 
which are flexible vertically to the crosshead which in 
turn transmits the load to the hydraulic 
Heavy springs are used to put initial loads on each 
chamber so they will show loads in either direction. 
The Emery plate fulcrums carrying the loads to the 


machine. 


chamber. 
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levers are rigid against vertical and cross loads but 
flexible to horizontal loads, neither system interfering 
with the action of the other. Guards are provided so 
that any lubrication or flooding of the cutter may be 
used. 

The working surface of the table is 18 in. long and 
10 in. wide and is provided with three T-slots. The 
height of the working table above the bottom of the 
base is 8 in. The total size of the base is 35 in. long x 
14 in. wide. The dynamometer has the capacity to 
withstand loads of 25,000 lb. longitudinal, and also 
loads of 4000 lb. in the opposite direction, vertical 
downward pressures of 10,000 lb. and upward pres- 
sures of 7000 lb. 

In offering the instrument the makers point out 
that its value is not confined to manufacturers of milling 
machines and milling cutters but is 
valuable as well for automobile, 
experimental and other shops where 
milling operations are studied and 
given proper attention. 

The instrument is also of value to 
technical schools and colleges, prob- 
lems attending standardization of 


The Vertical Downward or Upward 
Pressure of Cutter Is Read from 
Left Hand Dial 
For Crosswise Pressure the Dyna 
mometer Is Mounted as Shown and 
Taken from Right-Hand 
Dial 


Readings 





machines and cutters being more readily solved with its 
aid. 


The Apex Motor Corporation, Ypsilanti, Mich., is 
looking about for a suitable plant to be used for the 
manufacture of motors, to be used in the production 
of the Ace motor car, which is manufactured by the 
company. The present capacity is only 50 motors a 
week, but this is to be increased. The company would 
like to purchase a plant building already erected. 


The Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its 1921 credit convention in Detroit on 
Sept. 14 to 16, at the Hotel Statler. Detroit was se 
lected because of its convenient location to the 400 
parts manufacturing concerns affiliated with the asso 
ciation. It is planned: to bring to the convention 
speakers of national importance in the automotive in- 
dustry, banking, industrial and government circles. 






























































WASH.NGTON, July 19.—Supplying by trade asso- 
jiations of information to its members relating to 
manufacturing costs and lists of given work, showing 





a costs, based on tests in plants of members, is looked 
a ipon by the Federal Trade Commission as being a 
q means to lessen competition “and to restrain trade, 


even to create monopoly.” 
The attitude of the commission was made known in 
a letter written by Acting Chairman Nelson B. Gaskill 


q of the commission, made public yesterday, in reply to 
4 a letter received from F. J. Moss of the American Sash 
s & Door Co., Kansas City, who had asked for an opinion 
a as to the legality of the formation of the proposed Mill- 
Fe work Cost Information Bureau. The reply of Mr. 


Gaskill is exceptionally interesting and is important 
view of the attitude of business interests generally 


- and many Government officials, including Secretary of 
a Commerce Hoover, who have expressed the belief that 
a the commission should be given authority to make 
a ‘ulings in advance as to legality of trade association 


so as to do away with uncertainties as to their stand- 

. ing in law. The commission is opposed to the granting 
to it of such authority, as has been stated by Chairman 
Thompson, who was quoted recently by THE IRON AGE 
on this matter. The willingness of the commission, 
however, to give a statement on the subject as to the 
3 general principles involved, but with the distinct un- 
derstanding that it is merely an informal opinion, is 
made plain by the reply of Mr. Gaskill to Mr. Moss and 
has come as something of a surprise. It had been 
doubted that the commission would even attempt to 
give an informal opinion. The reply therefore is ac- 
cepted as establishing a new policy of the commission 
which may be far reaching in character and act as a 
guide for performances of trade associations and per- 
haps revision of present practices, even though the 
Gaskill reply specifically does not commit the commis- 
sion to any stated policy that would establish a prece- 
dent. But with a set of general principles and in 
“proper cases,” as the Gaskill letter indicates, business 
interests apparently will be given co-operation by the 
commission to the extent of its ability. The Gaskill 
letter, therefore, is considered to be a valuable contri- 
bution to the subject involved and definitely gives the 
views of the commission toward the educational work 
of trade associations in connection with cost accounting, 
despite the fact that the commission has no legal 
power to approve or disapprove of such projects as that 
named by Mr. Moss while in its present stage. 








Doubt as to Legality of Bureau 


a “Its opinion in the matter must be apparent,” Act- 
ng Chairman Gaskill points out, after stating his 
; serious doubt as to the legality of the proposed bureau. 
Be “One thing is sure. If you do not publish a uniform 
a cost list nor endeavor to educate your membership to 
4 the use of a standard cost, you will so far as this sub- 
a ject is concerned, be within the law.” 
% In substance the commission, the pioneer govern- 
# mental organization to urge adoption of a uniform 
a system of cost accounting for business interests of the 
ountry, holds that the proper function of a trade asso- 
ation is to educate in proper methods so that the 
member may know as accurately as possible and com- 
te with knowledge of his own business. But its de- 
able purpose, so far as the public good is concerned, 
tops there, and it is for each member to make his own 
ice list and not for an association to issue to mem- 
rs price lists, costs, ete. 
Mr. Gaskill points out to Mr. Moss that Congress 
irposely struck out of the law the power to make 
oritative rulings so as to remove in advance legal 
ertainties of proposed cost accounting associations. 


Objects to Giving Information on Costs 


Federal Trade Commission Indicates Informally 
Its Position in Regard to Furnishing Statements 
of Facts to Members of a Business Association 
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“The commission is desirous of co-operating with 
business, however,’ Mr. Gaskill states, “and in proper 
cases, where it can by the expression of what is merely 
an opinion stated in general principles, contribute to 
the elimination of legal uncertainties, does not hesi- 
tate to do so. The application of these principles, how- 
ever, to particular cases as they arise, must depend 
upon the facts adduced in the particular case. And 
the expression in such a letter as this is not to be 
construed as a judgment in any particular case. 


Proposal to Incorporate 


“It seems from your letter that the Millwork Cost 
Information Bureau is a group of planing mill houses 
which submit to a central agency their actual costs on 
completed products from which average or standard 
costs are computed. There is compiled and published 
a book containing the items or products and their costs 
for the use of estimators in planing mills. 

“Sample pages submitted show such captions as the 
following: 

“*Flush doors—Veneered’ and after specifications 
the following: ‘Basis list price per square foot. Figure 
square footage—breaking on 2 in. each way, at the 
following prices, and add for each door, $2.50.’ Then 
follow prices for different size doors of different woods. 

“You now propose to incorporate ‘Millwork Cost 
Bureau’ and your proposed charter among other pur- 
poses states that the bureau is to furnish from time 
to time information to its members relating to the 
manufacturing and distributing costs of various kinds 
of mill work to supply its members with suit- 
able schedules or lists of mill work, from time to time, 
showing the cost thereof, based on tests made in the 
factories of its members. 

“You state in your letter that this list is subject 
to such discount as a member may see fit to apply. 

“The issue of this list seems to be open to question 
because of its tendency to induce those who use it to 
disregard their actual and individual costs and to adopt 
a standard or average which does not relate to their 
business and upon this uniform basis, to add the 
margin. The result is a trend toward uniformity of 
selling price and the lessening of competitive sales on 
the basis of efficiency. The effect might be—in the 
absence of an ability to forecast consequences, we can- 
not say it will be—to characterize the bureau as a 
combination to lessen competition and to restrain trade, 
even to create monopoly. 

“One of the most valuable functions of a trade 
association is education in proper methods of cost ac- 
counting so that the member may know as accurately 
as possible and compete with knowledge of his own 
business. He must make its own prices. And any 
concerted effort to substitute for the individual’s actual 
cost what may be to him a highly arbitrary and uni- 
form cost basis, seems to be a dangerous misuse of the 
bureau’s processes. It takes away the necessity for 
individual cost accounting ! y creating an arbitrary cost 
standard. It deprives the efficiency of the competitive 
advantage which efficiency gives and tends to raise the 
selling price to the consumer. Furthermore, the pres- 
sure toward the arbitrary use of standard costs disre- 
gards the fact that these costs vary continuously not 
only with the several mills but with the whole industry, 
and that those changes cannot be reflected to the con- 
sumer under the uniform cost list as promptly as by 
the individual producers each working from his own 
mill.” 


In a terrific wind and rain storm which struck 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., July 13, No. 1 ore bridge of 
the Algoma Steel Corporation was blown down, caus- 
ing damage to the extent of $300,000. 
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Air-Operated Forging Hammers 


The experience of a steel mill in Italy with air 
operated forging hammers has been reported by the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York. Although the 
cost of coal in the United States was far below coal 


revailing in Italy at the times the figures were 


compiled, the following data may prove interesting 
from a comparative standpoint 
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Whether such economies can be effected in other 


AGE July 21, 1921 


Will Confer with Trade Organizations 


WASHINGTON, July 19.—Follow:ng a conference be- 
tween Secretary of Commerce Hercert Hoover and 
President John E. Edgerton of the National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers, Director of the Census Willian 
M. Steuart has asked the association to assemble a 
conference of reprecentatives of trade and craft or- 
ganizations to discuss the manner and methods of 


carrying out Section 32 of the Census act of March 


1919, by “such schedules as in his judgment may be 
necessary” to collect and publish for the year 1921 
“statistics of the products of manufacturing indus 
tries.” Secretary Hoover has also given directions to 
the Director of the Census to collect current commodity 
statistics under the provisions of Section 8 of the act 
of Congress of Feb. 14, 1903, which authorizes th 
secretary to make such special investigations and re 
ports “which he, himself, may deem 
urgent.” The primary design of this conference, the 
association has announced, is to determine the charac 
ter and form of the schedules to be used in the colle 
tion of the census of 1921, which work begins Jan. 1, 
1922, and to relate such work to the collection of such 
current commodity statistics as are desired by the 
Secretary of Commerce and which may be useful to the 
industries of the country. 

The conference will be of the same general chai 
acter as that assembled by the National Association 
of Manufacturers at the invitation of the Director of 


necessary and 





Nine Chicago ‘neumatie Belt-Driven Air Compressors Installed in an Italian Steel Mill for Supplying Air to Forging 


Hammers 


steel mills is a matter depending, it is pointed out, 
upon the abundance or scarcity of coal as a fuel, the 
size of the steel mill, the distance from the source of 
power to the forging hammers operated, labor costs, 
manufacturing methods, etc. 


At the July meeting of the Pittsburgh section of th 
Industrial Cost Association, Morgan B. Schiller, Amer 
ican Foundry & Construction Co., Pittsburgh, gave a 


“Practical Cost Problems,” in which he 


yutlined a cost system for a steel pipe plant, with spe 





cial reference to the matter of determining the machir 
10ur and problems of depreciation. At the Augus 
meeting of the ai section, the question of “Idle Plant 
Facilitic nd Handling Abnormal Overhead Expense 
which hi een under discussion at the meetings of th 
for t ree months, will ed upor 
The Hinl Corporation, Detroit, S 
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Census in 1919 and which proved of such value as to 
call for commendation of the director in the annual 
report for the year 1920. 

President Edgerton will promptly issue a call for 
the conference which, it is stated, may result in the 
working out of a method of direct co-operation betweer 
trade and craft organizations with the Bureau of the 
Census, whereby they may collect for and on behalf of 
the census and themselves the figures relating to thei 
industry and improve the legitimate activities of sucl 
organizations, particularly as related to statistica 
work. It is expected that the Bureau of the Census 
will bring to the conference tentative forms and sched 
ules for discussion by the representatives of organiza- 


ions assembled. 


Wage reductions were put into effect last week | 
the Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. The re 
ctions, in every case, brought the rate down to tl 
‘ale now being paid by the Bethlehem Steel Co. The 
ate for common labor was reduced from 32¢c. to 27 
an hour, and adjustments were made in the payroll o! 
all department employees. Every employee is affecte 
by the reduction, officials have announced. 
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Courts Liberal to 


Injured Workmen 


Loss of Use of Members As Well As 


Loss of Members Being Compensated 


Under Workmen’s Compensation Acts 


BY CHESLA C. 


HE workmen’s compensation acts, among other 
things, provide relief for an injured workman 
who has sustained injuries in the course of his 
employment which cause the “loss” of a member such 
as finger, hand, arm, toe, foot or leg, or any appre- 
able portion thereof. 

These injuries are technically known in the com- 
ensation “scheduled injuries” for the rea- 
n that they are specifically set out in a schedule 
ncorporated in the acts themselves, which define down 
tne penny the actual amount of compensation which 

employer owes to a worxman for a certain speci- 
fied loss. 

It should be kept in mind by employers that the 
acts impose liability upon them because the workman 
has suffered a loss in earning capacity. In all 
there is not a clear schedule injury the burden 

proof is upon the workman to show that his earn- 
ng capacity is, in fact, impaired or lost beyond re- 
overy. 

But in the case of scheduled injuries, as where a 
workman loses a finger, the law steps in and presume 
that the workman’s earning capacity has been im- 
paired to the extent specified by the law, and the em- 
ployer must pay this compensation regardless of 
whether the loss of that finger has in any way im- 
paired the workman’s usefulness in the particular em- 
ployment. Proof, then, is beside the question, for the 
presumption of the law is greater than the fact in 


tne ‘case. 


service as 


cases 


where 


Distinction Between “Loss” and “Loss of Use” 


Ordinarily, we might mention the schedule of in- 
iries in the average compensation law and pass on. 
\nyone could look up the schedule and determine in 
few seconds’ time just where he stood, but the courts 

ve only recently commenced to draw a new construc- 
tion around this point in the law. They have, in fact, 
to a new idea in the matter, and instead of com- 
ensation wholly along the old line of the “loss of a 
member,” they are commencing to draw a distinction 
etween “loss” and “loss of use” of the member, which 

to be so far-reaching in its effect upon the em- 
loyer’s liability that an extended examination of re- 
nt decisions seems advisable. 

\ workman in Connecticut had lost two phalanges 
a finger and had been incapacitated for three months 
owing the injury. The Connecticut court said: 
‘The word ‘loss’ is used in the sense of deprivation. 
t designates the handicap under which the employee 

suffer in the future. Compensation is based upon 

loss. It is not measured as are the other injuries 
ting in partial incapacity by impairment of earn- 
power. Each class of injuries results in partial 
ipacity, but the compensation for each is based upon 
ferent theory. To support the respondent’s claim, 
"in some cases must be construed to mean disabil- 
and in other disability plus deprivation. 
two classes distinct classes of partial in- 
ity. There is no reason why an injury under each 


: — 
should not he 


ome 


seems 


¢ 


cases 


are 


compensated, and, if the injuries 

estion be as the respondent insists, the loss of thi 
he two phalanges and the loss of two phalanges, 
two independent 


is provided 


injuries for each of whic! 
measured as to amount and 
The loss of two phalanges carries a nam 
sation, and the loss of the use of two phalanges 
a similar compensation. There 
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of seve ral injuries specifica j provided for. 


any but the one injury. 
if there has been a partial 
loss of a member, there is 
forbids the award of compensation for each. And 
whether the loss of a member follows an injury to a 
member resulting in a loss of its follows an 
injury to some other member, is quite immaterial; the 
injuries are equally distinct.” 

Formerly, the courts made no distinction between 
“loss” and “loss of use” of injured members so far as 
awarding compensation for each as a distinct injury 
was concerned. It was recognized, however, that 
where there was a total loss of use of a member that 
it amounted to the same thing as if the member had 
been amputated, and compensation was then awarded 
on the basis of loss of the member. 

In one instance that came under my personal at- 
tention, where the incapacity of a workman who had 
suffered an injury to his right foot, exceeded the stat- 
utory limitation fixed for loss of the foot, he was 
awarded additional compensation, not for loss but for 
partial incapacity, as the best medical evidence avail- 
able testified that in time he would regain the use of 
the foot. But, at that time, this decision was consid- 
ered revolutionary and in contravention of the ex- 
pressed intention of the law and the employers raised 
a great racket about it 


Payment 
And 
incapacity followed by the 
nothing in the act which 


for one does not pay for 


use or 


Double Compensation to be Awarded in Future 


The compensation theory is extending its influence 
every day, and there can be no getting away from the 
fact that the above decision, and those quoted later 
mark a new milestone in the employer’s liability under 
that theory. It means that double compensation, so 
far as we have previously understood the compensa- 
tion law, is going to be awarded in the future for what 
looked like, under the old way of looking at things, 
as only a single injury. 

In a New York case it was shown that the injured 
workman had suffered the of the index, second 
and third fingers, and the fourth became stiff and 
practically worthless. Compensation was allowed for 
the specific injuries and later the industrial commission 
made an award for the loss of use of the hand. The 
employer contended that the commission was without 
power to make more than the awards specifically pro- 
vided for by the New York compensation act for loss 
of fingers. The Appellate Court affirmed the award. 

Many times commissions have said that the mere 
fact that an injury incapacitated a man from doing 
his regular employment did not entitle him to extra 
consideration. If he could work at all, in any kind 
of employment, even though trade or 
calling, that fact was taken consideration and 
compensation adjusted accordingly. Thus machinists 
who lost one hand were deemed capable of running 
elevators or other similar light work, and the probable 
earning capacity they might have in other fields of 

leavor taken into consideration in 
for an award. 
compensa 
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workman may be injured so that all the fingers, even 
though intact, are rendered stiff and useless. He 
might be better off had the fingers been amputated. 
To say that he should receive compensation only for 
partial disability would not be just to him nor just to 
the employer. Such a case inevitably forces the im- 
partial mind to the admission that there is some ground 
for the wider latitude the courts are giving the com- 
missions in respect to “loss” and “loss of use.” 

In a New York case the industrial commission 
found that the workman had lost “all the fingers of 
his left hand except his thumb, and including the en- 
tire metacarpal bones of the middle, ring and little 
fingers, and the major portion of the metacarpal bone 
of the index finger, thereby removing the entire palm 
from the hand,” by reason of which the loss of use 
of the left hand occurred. Judgment was affirmed by 
the Appellate Court. 


Loss of Principal Fingers Equivalent to Loss of Hand 


In another New York case the workman lost the 
first, second and third fingers of the right hand and 
the first phalanx of the fourth finger. It was agreed 
that the loss was equivalent to the loss of the hand, 
“from a vocational point of view.” 

Said the court: “The fact, if it existed, that the 
injuries barred the claimant from the employment or 
the particular occupation or vocation he was engaged 
in where he received them does not, in and of itself, 
tend to prove that the hand or the use of it was lost. 
It is not within the letter or the spirit of the law or 
the legislative intention that an injury to a hand or 
member of an employee incapacitating him for a par- 
ticular employment should establish that he was in- 
capacitated for employment permitting or involving 
the use of the limb or member as injured. It is a 
matter of common observation and knowledge that a 
hand, arm, foot or leg incompetent, through injury, 
for certain employments is competent and useful for 
other employments. The expressions ‘loss’ and ‘loss 
of use,’ as used in the law, should be given their un- 
restricted and ordinary meaning. In the case at bar, 
the hand, or the use of it, was not lost, provided it 
could fulfill, in a degree fair and worth considering, 
in any employment for which the claimant was physi- 
cally and mentally fitted or adaptive, its normal and 
natural functions. 

“In case the hand was destroyed by amputation, 
directly or indirectly, caused by the injuries, to such 
an extent that it could not thus fulfill its natural func- 
tions, it was, within the purview of the law, lost. While 
the loss of a hand naturally involves the loss of use 
of it, and the loss of use of a hand does not involve 
the actual loss of the hand as a physical member, a 
distinction the law recognizes and observes. The 
question here is whether the first or second rate of 
compensation should be awarded. The uncontradicted 
evidence established that the hand was not lost and 
that the first rate should be awarded.” 

In a case involving fracture of a leg the court held 
that the fact that the plaintiff had sustained a com- 
pound fracture of the leg between the ankle and knee 
does not create a presumption that he has perma- 
nently lost the use of the member, but that the bur- 
den is upon him to prove it. 

“A permanent loss of the use of a foot,” said the 
court, “was not shown under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, as a result of the compound fracture of the 
lower leg; was not shown where the testimony of phy- 
sicians differed as to the extent of the disability, and 
it appeared that the claimant had some use of the 
foot, although he would be unable to continue his 
former occupation of house painting.” 

A question naturally arises as to what extent the 
law may be construed as forcing men injured in the 
course of their employment out of that employment 
in order to seek some means of livelihood. While it 
would not appear just to compel the employer to pay 
compensation in such a case as this one for perma- 
nent disability where some use of the injured member 
still remains; on the other hand, the fact that the loss 
of use, although not sufficient to amount to a loss, in 
fact drives a man out of his trade, is coming in for 
some recognition at the hands of the courts. 


July 21, 1921 


The workmen’s compensation acts, as we have re- 
peatedly pointed out in these discussions, seeks to 
share the loss occasioned to a workman in his earning 
capacity by reason of the accidental injury. If an 
accident forces a workman out of his chosen trade or 
calling permanently, even though it does not deprive 
him of the total efficiency of a limb, he certainly ought 
to come in for more consideration and a more libera’ 
award than in the case of a man similarly injured 
but who has not been forced to give up his occupa- 
tion or trade. 


Cases Pertaining to Loss of Vision 


It is interesting to note an Illinois case, where a 
workman, while wiring an automatic staple machine, 
was injured by a piece of wire flying from the said 
machine, striking his eye so as to destroy the crystal- 
line lens. He could, as a result, only distinguish light 
and moving objects. It was held that there was a 
complete destruction of vision in that eye. 

In another case, however, loss of 80 per cent of the 
vision in one eye was not considered as a total loss of 
vision. Said the court: 

“Here the claimant can make use of the sight re- 
maining in his right eye in many ways. He may not 
be able to follow any vocation which requires reading 
or other relatively fine work, as the evidence is, but 
he can pursue some calling similarly situated to that 
in which he was engaged when injured.” 

There can be no hard and fast rules for the deter- 
mination of cases under the compensation acts, for 
the simple reason that these cases, in their very nature, 
defy classification. Each case must be decided “by 
the facts and circumstances immediately surrounding 
it,” by the application of principles rather than by 
the application of precedents. 

But the trend of the courts is changing on the 
question of loss and loss of use, and that means that 
the decisions of cases involving this point in the future 
are going to change. The trend is toward the broader 
and surer ground, not because there is a looser con- 
ception of the employer’s liability, but because simple 
justice demands it. 


Tractors Again Reduced 


The International Harvester Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced a further reduction in prices on all sizes of 
tractors, in anticipation of the fall plowing season. 
The réductions range from $100 to $200 and constitute 
the second cut made this year. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has made a 
reduction of 10 per cent on practically all motors and 
motor control apparatus. This is the second 10 per 
cent cut in motor prices this year. 


Pig Iron in New South Wales 

WASHINGTON, July 19.—Increased production of pig 
iron in New South Wales is reported by the Mines De- 
partment for 1920, according to advice received by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The total 
production was 26,096 tons, valued at $3,181,939, which 
represented an increase of 5155 tons, valued at $974,- 
649, over 1919. 

Erroneous impressions appear to prevail as to the 
functions of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, as 
indicated by requests that certain devices be tested by 
the bureau and placed on its “approved list” for such 
appliances. Because of this apparent impression, the 
bureau has issued a statement pointing out that it does 
not have any regulatory function. In other words, it 
has no police power and while it might issue an ap- 
proved list of appliances, such a list would not in any 
way be binding. 


The California Metal Trades Association announced 
on July 15, a wage reduction effective Aug. 1, affecting 
approximately 50 classes of workers and averaging 1" 
per cent less than the wage scale now in effect. More 
than 25,000 men in the shipyards and other industries 
will be affected. 
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Wage Rates and Commodity Prices 


When the world makes progress through the 
adoption of improved methods and appliances in 
production, people are entitled to receive more 
in commodities for the service they render. How 
the matter is expressed in dollars is merely a 
detail. If one works with the same energy and 
ability as his father displayed, and the father was 
able to buy a bushel of wheat with the proceeds 
of a day’s labor, the son should be able to buy 
more than one bushel. If he does not want more 
than one bushel he can spend the extra money on 
a phonograph record, something the father did 
not get. The rule applies only as improvements 
in production occur, only as there is an increase 
in efficiency in converting service into com- 
modities. 

It is impossible, in general, to secure higher 
wages or larger salaries, measured by what the 
remuneration will purchase, in any other way. 
Some agitators have preached that “capital” 
should divide more with labor. The difficulty, or 
rather impossibility, about that is that what cap- 
ital gets or is able to retain is so small in propor- 
tion to the total salaries and wages paid that to 
take a larger percentage from what capital has 
hitherto retained would add only a small percent- 
age to the wages and salaries. 

Investigations made by Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin, 
statistician of the Russell Sage Foundation, have 
carried index numbers of commodity prices in the 
United States back to the year 1810, and average 
wage rates of common labor and five classes of 
artisans back to 1820. These presentations enable 
one to see whether the rule has worked out and 
which has varied in dollar value, the wages or the 
commodities. Cutting out the period of fancy 
prices just after the war of 1812 and the similar 
period of the past few years, or in other words 
making the comparison approximately between 
1820 and 1910, commodity prices declined a very 
few per cent while wages nearly tripled. A week’s 
wages would buy about three times as much of 
the representative commodities in 1910 as in 1820. 
The increment was not of course perfectly steady 
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during the period, but it was moderately uniform. 

The period is so long that there must be some- 
thing important in the showing. The greater re- 
ward for services is due to productive methods 
and appliances being improved. It cannot be due 
to employers giving their employees three times as 
big a share in 1910 as was done in 1820. The 
practical question now is whether much progress 
in methods and appliances, or in efficiency, has 
been made in recent years, and the next question, 
seeing that the answer to the last question cannot 
be very encouraging, is how much progress can 
be made in future. 

While the general or average rate of compen- 
sation, in the form of salaries and wages, cannot 
vary greatly from a standard when measured by 
purchasing power of the money received, there can 
be rearrangements between classes of employment. 
It might be that in 1914, after paying for food, 
etc., the coal miner could buy more phonograph 
records than the railroad engineer, but that in 
1922 the railroad engineer could afford to buy 
the larger number of records, or vice versa. That 
changes in the division between workmen are 
probable is suggested by the fact that the men 
who do the least work in a year, such as coal 
miners and bricklayers, have been receiving par- 
ticularly high rates per unit of work. As we are 
passing into a period of years of hard work al! 
around, modifications in distribution among 
classes of workmen are to be expected. 

A very interesting point shown by Doctor Hur- 
lin’s wage investigation, already cited, is that in a 
whole century the ratio between common labor and 
skilled labor (five classes — carpenters, house 
painters, machinists, blacksmiths and compositors 
—being taken) remained practically constant, at 
100: 180. Great changes in industry, in immigra- 
tion and other things occurred in that century. 
hence it is a reasonable inference that a human 
element is involved, for all other things have 
changed. Most recent cases of particularly high 
wages being secured by one class or another of 
so-called “skilled” labor can be identified as cases 
in which it was found that the particular service 
involved could be made a commodity, and a sort 
of trust formed for the commodity—as with coal! 
mining, bricklaying or holding a job under the 
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“national agreements” of the railroads. Such 
trusts need to be broken up for the benefit of wage 
earners in general. 


Machine Tool Improvements 


Contrary to a belief expressed now and then 
recent months, it does not appear that we are 
on the threshold of epoch-making departures in 
nachine tool design. To be sure a new grinding 
machine doubling previous capacity is one develop- 
nent, and a gear hobbing machine which all but 
thinks has been created, but instead of many new 
and wonderful things being about to burst upon 
the machine tool world, we are simply in the midst 
unusual activity in the refinement of design, 
onsequential though this is. The improvements 
re being carried along more or less conventional 
nes, but they are important not alone in the 
romise of greatly increased efficiency but, so far 
is the machine tool builders are concerned, in giv- 
y them an outlet for their manufacturing facili- 
ties, in that it will pay many metal-working estab- 
lishments to scrap old equipment and purchase the 
new. 

Unsold stocks of machine tools will come under 
the handicap of competitive machines equipped 
for greater output and they will undoubtedly be 
disposed of largely on the basis of long time cred- 
its, particularly for export where such accommo- 
dation is demanded. Such seems a likely way of 
liquidating the accumulations, in that the home 
market will be confined for some time to replace- 
ments based on the increased efficiency of the new 
tools. 

The betterments which designing departments 

e expected to offer are in part as follows: 
Greater accuracy, this in many cases meaning 
reater rigidity. Better lubrication, preferably of 
n automatic character. Elimination in the nota- 
powerful tools of the excessive physical en- 
irance sometimes required of the operator. So 
tar there is still a clinging to expensive grades of 
aterial where that is not always necessary; but 
een competition may modify the tendency. Large 
ants conspicuous for mass production will con- 
ie to be supplied with single purpose machines. 

| in all, machine tool builders are showing what 
ent months of survey, analysis and investiga- 
on are doing toward getting their business on a 


ealthy basis. 


Steel and Other Outputs 


Some statements concerning the rate of pig 
and steel production in the United States 
ve given an exaggerated idea of the existing 


epression, unparalleled as it is. In June some 
iblished estimates put the activity at iron and 
‘eel works at about 20 per cent of capacity. Pig 

n production last month averaged 35,494 gross 

s per day, equivalent to a yearly rate of 12,- 
46,510 tons. That figure is 32.8 per cent of the 
eatest year’s output of pig iron—39,434,797 tons 
1916—and 25.8 per cent of the country’s theo- 
tical blast furnace capacity—50,222,400 tons— 
‘own by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
t the close of 1919—a capacity much beyond pos- 
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sible attainment in output under practical work- 
ing conditions. 

The steel ingot production in June, as indi- 
cated by returns from 30 companies, was at a rate 
equivalent to 14,824,000 gross tons for a year of 
311 working days. This is 34 per cent of the 
greatest output of steel ingots—43,619,200 tons 
in 1917—and 27 per cent of the country’s theo- 
retical capacity in open-hearth and Bessemer 
steel, as given by the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute—54,250,760 tons at the end of 1919, a fig- 
ure, like that for pig iron, well beyond attain- 
ment, with due allowance for repairs and break- 
downs and the unbalanced relation of connected 
rolling mill capacity. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the 
estimates prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, covering not only the production 
ratios of pig iron and steel ingots, but also of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal, cement, cotton, su- 
gar, flour, wool and the slaughtering of meat. In 
each case the figures given show the percentage 
which each month of 1921 bears to the average 
for the corresponding months of 1919 and 1920. 


Commodity 


Jan Feb. March April May Aver 
Anthracite coal d 


mined 103 3 123 118 100 116 
Bituminous coal mined = &S8S f 0 6 83 
Cement production .. SS : 11 121 112 106 
Cotton consumption. 64 : 7s 85 sO 
Wool machinery active 46 ‘ ‘ 96 104 85 
Sugar meltings 56 3 11 87 79 82 
Wheat flour milled. . 76 , 95 100 x9 8S 
Meat slaughtered . us 96 100 93 94 
Pig iron produced.... 6 19 16 46 57 
Steel ingots produced 3 50 53 56 
Average : 76 90 SS &5 S5 
It is evident from the above table that both 
pig iron and steel show an activity far below any 
of the other products, and hence cannot be re- 
garded as a close index of the business condi- 
tions prevailing in the United States to-day. The 
fact that practically all of the items show a marked 
reduction from the average of the two previous 
years merely points to the general stagnation of 
industries, and indicates in some measure the ex- 
tent of that stagnation. The figures given, how- 
ever, emphasize the fact that too broad deduc- 
tions cannot be drawn from the excessive slump 


in iron and steel lines. 


The Value of the Dollar 


The purchasing power of the dollar continues 
on its course toward the pre-war level, though it 
will not travel the whole distance in anything like 
the near future. A distinction must be made be- 
tween the purchasing power of the dollar, when 
used to buy commodities or engage the services 
of employees, and its value when used to represent 
the worth of real or personal property. Bonds, 
mortgages, life insurance policies and things of 
that sort are in essence expressed in gold, and 
relative to these things the value of the dollar 
did not greatly change. When a thousand dollars 
would buy only one-third or one-half as much ma- 
terial or labor as before the war it would still 
buy a thousand-dollar bond or pay a thousand- 
dollar mortgage or be a full settlement of a thou- 
sand-dollar life insurance policy. 

For a time there was a question in some men’s 
minds whether the dollar in all aspects had not 
decreased in value; whether if a dollar would buy 
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only one-half as much in commodities and service, 
the wealth of the country, the buildings, mines, 
bridges, factories, etc., had not doubled in nominal 
or dollar value, but so many things have a fixed 
value, as just indicated, that these would tend to 
swing the general value of the dollar back toward 
its former position. 

In this department of THE IRON AGE of Jan. 30, 
1919, reference was made to this influence, in a 
discussion of the general trend of commodity 
prices. Noting that an argument for the continu- 
ance of high prices was that wages were up and 
could not be reduced materially, it was observed: 
“As to wage rates and commodity rates having 
the ability to support each other, that is a case of 
‘the blind leading the blind.’ Neither has an ele- 
ment of stability. . There is another factor, 
however, that in the long run always has a very 
great influence, and that is the wealth of the 
country, expressed in the real and personal prop- 
erty of the people. At pre-war valuation, this 
stands at $200,000,000,000 or $250,000,000,000.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
having made a pronouncement (THE IRON AGE, 
June 23, 1921, page 1699) that the wealth of the 
United States in 1920 was $290,464,000,000, it is 
of interest to compare this with previous state- 
ments by the Bureau of the Census. Since 1900 
the bureau has computed the wealth in a non- 
census year. The last statement was made for 
1912 and the next is set for 1923. The average 
annual increase in wealth from one statement to 
the next has been as follows, in per cent: 


PRED .. Gee AVE Cea ee 8.52 
RIC | Sais Vew sc Kewea cs eceERS 6.40 
SE NE <a\i5 too ae earl BS -eie  w ce 
PE: cc eee wieess keene 4.07 
PPGEEe. 66666404 4040R 620 OR 3.13 
eee: sik scones eheeea sean 4.88 
SPORES. 45.55 Dw eadGukae ¥oceaee tone 
IPAS AOL 6:66 KSA KRR RR Re 


These percentages conform quite closely with 
the commercial history of the periods involved. 
There are low rates of increase between 1870 and 
1880 and again between 1890 and 1900, decades 
embracing long periods in which there was much 
unemployment and therefore lessened production 
of wealth. Probably there has been some revalua- 
tion because of changes in commodity prices, but 
the change in valuation can have been only slight. 
To illustrate: commodity prices were not much 
more than half as high in 1890 as in 1870, and if 
properties had been valued in proportion there 
would have been shown scarcely any increase at 
all in “wealth” in the 20 years. The Chamber of 
Commerce statement of wealth in 1920 seems to 
be in logical sequence to the census statements of 
preceding years. 

An idea of the weight that the wealth of the 
country can throw into the scale to make the dollar 
find its level, so that it will be of equal value 
whether buying commodities, labor or property, 
may be had by comparing the wealth with the 
wage and salary income of the people. The wealth 
in 1920, according to the statement cited, was 
about 290 billions. Estimating incomes in 1910, 
and allowing for increase in population against 
the number reported engaged in gainful occupa- 
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tions in 1910, the wage and salary income of the 
people of the United States in 1920, with full em- 
ployment but at 1910 rates of remuneration, would 
be between 30 and 40 billions. The total value 
of commodities produced would be somewhere in 
the same neighborhood. Obviously “the wealth” 
of the country is going to have a great deal to do 
with determining the value of the dollar. 


Electric Steel Last Year 


Several striking developments in the progress 
of the American electric steel industry in 1920 
appear in the statistics of the country’s steel out- 
put, compiled by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. The production of steel ingots and 
castings in electric furnaces was next to the 
largest ever recorded. At 502,152 gross tons it 
was only 18 per cent less than the war-time high 
record of 511,364 tons in 1918 and nearly 10 times 
the production 10 years ago of 52,141 tons. 

As between ingots and castings the larger ex- 
pansion has been in castings. Electric steel ingots 
made last year totaled 346,956 tons, or 8.48 per 
cent of the total ingot output, as against a per- 
centage of 9.36 in 1918, the record year. Ten 
years ago ingots made in electric furnaces 
amounted to only about 2 per cent of the total or 
52,141 tons. Significant, however, has been the 
progress made in electric steel castings. Last 
year the output exceeded all records, even the war 
years, at 155,196 tons. Of the total of all grades 
of steel castings last year electric furnace cast- 
ings constituted 12.4 per cent as contrasted with 
11.4 per cent in 1919 and only 4.50 per cent in 
1917. The marked progress in this branch of the 
industry is emphasized by the fact that 10 years 
ago only 1520 tons was made, or an expansion 


*in the decade of over 100 fold. 


Still more important as well as significant is 
the growing use of electric alloy steel. Here again 
last year’s output of electric alloy steel ingots was 
only exceeded in 1918 at 287,885 tons against 233,- 
862 tons last year but in the case of electric alloy 
castings the contrast is sharp. From 1916 on, the 
making of electric steel alloy castings has made 
rapid strides. In that year only 926 tons were 
made but in 1920 this total was 11,710 tons or 
17.1 per cent of the total electric alloy steel against 
1.3 per cent in 1916. Even in one year the per- 
centage of electric alloy castings of the total of 
alloy castings by all processes increased 4 per cent. 


Our annual review of the electric steel indus- 
try in January showed an increase of 10 per cent 
over 1919 in the number of electric furnace instal- 
lations. The production data reveal even more 
remarkable progress, the feature of which is not 
only the large total of electric ingots and castings 
but the marked advance in the foundry phase of 
the industry. The most important development, 


however, is the rapid growth of the demand for 
high-grade alloy steel castings made in such fur- 
naces. The record made in 1920 by this compara- 
tively new industry under peace conditions is 
prophetic of what may be expected when more nor- 
mal conditions return to the country and the world 
at large. 
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Cancellations and the Large Stocks of 
Surplus Steel 


To the Editor: After reading over your article on 
Cancelitis” on page 91 of this week’s issue of THE 
IroN AGE, I feel impelled to write you on the same 

ject. 

‘As far as the steel business is concerned, the 
writer’s impression is that the cancelling of orders 
vas not as severe as many of us were led to believe 
me months ago. There were some adjustments made 
etween steel makers and their customers and as far 

ny knowledge goes the adjustments were satisfac- 

_in the main, to both sides. When the buyer is 
infronted with a situation which calls for his placing 

hase orders from four months to a year ahead of 

possible requirements, he is most certainly going 
protect himself as far as possible. When business 
mped over night as it did last year, he was further 
ng to protect himself as far as possible by making 

adjustments with his source of supply as was 
eeable to both sides. The writer can speak rather 
ely on this subject, because in a normal year he 

iid purchase from 3000 to 4000 tons of bars, plates, 

tural shapes, shafting, ete. When the slump came 
year his adjustments of steel orders with the 
makers totaled considerably less than 100 tons 
some of this tonnage had only been specified a few 
lays when the adjustment was made, while on the 
remainder the shipping dates requested by the writer 
had been exceeded by the mills. In fact, on the ma- 
ority of the tonnage promises of shipment by the 
mills had been exceeded. At that time we had a con- 
siderably larger amount of steel specified and which 
we accepted in the usual way when shipped. This 
teel was shipped inside of the date promised by the 
mills, and the writer felt that the proper thing to do 
to accept the shipment even though it caused a 
plus stock of certain items. 

So having cleared my skirts as to cancelitis, as I can- 

ed no tonnage outright, but had arrived at a basis 

rreement with several mills, (the amount was con- 
lerably less than 100 tons, but I never figured it out 
ictly), I wish to state that I believe that the larger 
rt of the excessive surplus of steel that seems to be 
ailable to-day was caused by speculation and hoard- 
ng, possibly assisted by stocks which our Government 
foreign governments have thrown on the market. 

[ know of a certain lot of steel bars now available 

| which was rolled by one of the leading independent 
steel companies. I inspected this steel this week, or at 
east I inspected part of it, as I did not take the time 

‘0 over the whole area. The bars of steel are scat- 
ered along for possibly a half mile. There are %-in. 
rounds, %-in. rounds, %-in. rounds, angles, flats, bil- 
ts, ete. I believe some of the material has been sold, 
it not so long ago the list totaled somewhere around 
00 or 6000 tons. On this steel are the figures in 
white paint, “3-17-19,” which would indicate March 17, 
‘J19. Also other figures for April and May, 1919. In 

er words, this steel was available during the steel 

ortage. At one time there were 600 tons of one 

e, namely, %-in. round, from 0.16 to 0.22 carbon, 

ars 15 to 20 ft. long. As far as yearly tonnage is 

erned, these 6000 tons would be a drop in the 
et, but how many other piles were there scattered 
igh the United States? 
the last paragraph of your article you state that 
teel maker did not complain as loudly about can- 
tis as did many others; and my experience through 
eginning of the depression period was that there 
few complaints from the steel makers outside of 
relating to the cancellations from the automotive 
istry. 
One of the cries that have been set up by the so- 
“ed reformers has been that the American people 
re too extravagant, and as far as that point of view 
* concerned I heartily concur. But to-day the ma- 
‘y of the American people are practicing enforced 
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economy and that applies both to public and private 
life. And an economical state of mind, in public and 
private life, does not produce prosperity in the country, 
because even when we are in an uneconomical frame of 
mind we produce approximately 40 per cent more than 
we can possibly consume. And when this economical 
state of mind, among buyers and users of steel prod- 
ucts, is coupled with an excessive surplus of steel bars, 
etc., then it would not seem possible for the steel mills 
to have another period of prosperity until we get out 
of the economical state of mind and the excess stocks 
of steel have been absorbed. At this moment it does 
not look as though we could export very much in the 
line of bars or other mill products or finished machines 
of which the steel would be a part. 

We shall probably remain in this economical state 
of mind until we wake up some morning and decide 
that the readjustment period has about reached the 
end; but that will not be until we have ironed out 
many wrinkles that still exist. To-day’s is strictly a 
buyer’s market as far as the manufacturing end of 
the game is concerned. It is also a buyer’s market 
as far as the factory selling end is concerned; that is, 
on a great many products. The wholesaler is possibly 
on the same basis. But what transpires between the 
wholesaler and the retailer is outside of the writer’s 
ken. What transpires between the retailer and the 
customer is plain to any of us who have our eyes open 
and wish to use them for the purpose of seeing and 


comparing. H. A. RUSSELL. 
York, Pa., July 15 


A New Journal of Management 


The first number of Management Engineering, a 
monthly, sub-titled The Journal of Production, has 
been issued by the Ronald Press Co., New York. The 
editor is Leon P. Alford, who was for a number of 
years editor of the American Machinist and later of 
Industrial Management His experience, both in 
journalism and in the practice of engineering, equips 
him in an unusual way for his new work. It is the 
announced purpose of the new journal “to help ex- 
ecutives—the men of management—better to discharge 
their duties in preparing, organizing and directing 
industry to secure maximum production.” The 64 
pages of this first number impress the reader as 
much more than a preliminary flourish; they give 
evidence of plans well thought out and of a purpose 
to occupy a field that has been well surveyed. The 
featured articles are “The Pioneer Spirit in Engineer- 
ing,” “Training as a Factor in Reducing Labor Costs,” 
“The Essentials of Storekeeping,” “ ‘Yield Value’ 
Variations in Woodworking,” “The Unexpected Trend 
in Accident Prevention,” and “Basic Principles of 
Cost Reduction.” 

Courage must be added to the other requisites in 
bringing a new industrial publication into being at 
such a time as this; but the sponsors for Management 
Engineering evidently sense an opportunity in the 
country’s crying need of greater production in all 
industry. 


* A mE 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 


The metal schedule of the Fordney tariff bill 
has been published in many ways by many 
periodicals and newspapers, but in only one place 
has it been published in full, with the proposed 
new rates presented in comparison with the rates 
of the present Underwood law and those of the 
Payne-Aldrich act; that is, in the columns of 
THE IRON AGE. 

In THE IRON AGE of July 7 the new tariff bill 
was analyzed by our Washington correspondent 
from the standpoint of iron and steel interests; 
next a page and a half was devoted to the expla- 
nation of the metal schedule as made by Chair- 
man Tilson of the sub-commitee; then the metal 

: schedule was given in full, including complete 
= comparison of rates as above stated. The prog- 
= ress of the tariff bill, with particular reference to 
= the metal schedule, has been closely watched and 
reported from week to week. 


' 
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BETTER TONE IN GERMANY 


But Pig Iron and Ore Decline—French and 
British Plan Agreements With German Mills 


(Special Correspondence) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, July 1.—German export inter- 
ests estimate the present iron and steel consumption 
of Holland, Italy, Switzerland and other iron and steel 
consuming countries of Europe at about 25 per cent 
of the pre-war tonnage, a fact that must be considered 
in German exports. The volume of inquiries from 
abroad is satisfactory, but competition is keen and 
there is active price cutting by other Continental pro- 
ducers. A change for the better has evidently taken 
place, the reports from the wire market being par- 
ticularly illustrative of the change in the tone of the 
market. 

Negotiations with Argentina for delivery of 9500 
tons of rails and track supplies have not been suc- 
cessful, the contract being booked by La Providence 
company in Belgium. The Argentine railroads are 
reported to be arranging another call for bids on 10,- 
000 tons of rails and supplies, and should the German 
mark remain at its present low level, the German in- 
dustry will undoubtedly stand a good chance of getting 
the contract. The recent order for 60,000 tons of rails 
placed by the Russian Soviet Government was booked 
at $47 per ton, 20 per cent cash in gold and the balance 
against documents. Shipment of the first part is now 
being made. Recently negotiations were entered into 
at Berlin for another order of 100 locomotives, 3000 
cars and 150 tons of rails. 

Plans are being made for joint action of British 
and German companies in working the German market; 
representatives of the Vickers and Armstrong com- 
panies recently arrived and started negotiations with 
certain German interests. Negotiations are also pend- 
ing between the French Schneider-Creuzot concern and 
a rival concern of the Hugo Stinnes group, but no de- 
tails have been given out as yet. The recent locomotive 
awards have given increased employment to some mills 
and several large rail orders for Swedish account have 
also been secured. 


Finished Material Improves and Pig Iron Slumps 


Some deals in wire rods have been closed with 
Belgian customers probably as the result of the pro- 
longed strike at the Ougrée-Marihaye works. On the 
other hand, export of wire products to Spain has 
slumped badly owing to the high provisional import 
duty. In general, export prices are being figured on a 
basis of bar iron at 78 to 80 Dutch florins per metric 
ton. 

Pig iron is still dull, and whether the announced re- 
duction of certain grades will influence the tone of the 
market remains to be seen, as the decision on the coal 
tax increase is still pending. The pig iron syndicate 
has reduced prices for Siegerland iron and steel-making 
iron, poor in copper, by 50 m. per ton and for spiegel- 
eisen 6 to 8 per cent and 8 to 10 per cent Mn. by 75 m. 
per ton, from July 1. Other prices remain unchanged. 
Imports of Luxemburg iron are on a very small scale, 
with prices limited to 1000 m. The steadily depreciating 
exchange will probably render this price obsolete within 
a few days. Blast furnace ferrosilicon is already offered 
at 1900 m. compared with the official quotation of 
1980 m. 

In the finished material market there is a decided 
improvement in wire and a growing disinclination of 
producers to make price concessions. Terms of delivery 
have been extended in some departments, though gen- 
erally sufficient material is on hand to effect delivery 
within 2 to 3 weeks from date of order. Works have 
resumed the issuance of warehouse stock lists of large 
quantities of assorted grades and shapes, which has 
not been done for several years past. 

Coincident with the relief of the finished material 
market, offers of semi-finished products are less press- 
ing. We quote 1250 m. for ingots, 1350 m. for cogged 
blooms, 1400 to 1500 m. for billets and 1450 to 1550 m. 
for sheet bars. Contradictory reports are being re- 
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ceived from rail mills, some parties reporting very 
satisfactory employment while other works are cur- 
tailing production. Terms of delivery average 4 weeks. 
Heavy rails are quoted at 2300 m., while 1850 m. is 
named for light rails for mines, all f.o.b. maker’s mill. 
Business in structural shapes is relatively light. It is 
assumed that the winter orders of the State railroads 
will stimulate the market, especially in car shapes. 
Prices have receded to 1700 to 1750 m. Business in 
bar iron is “hand-to-mouth,” quotations fluctuating 
around the 1800 m. level. The situation in the sheet 
market is reflected by the dissolution of the heavy 
sheet syndicate. Prices exhibit a softening tendency. 
We quote heavy sheets, regardless of gage, at 1700 to 
1800 m., base, Essen; medium sheets at 1750 to 1850 m. 
and light plates at about 1800 m., f.o.b. maker’s mill. 
Warehouse stocks may be had at lower prices without 
guarantee of condition and quality. High-grade sheets 
are offered at the light plate price plus, according to 
quality. Black sheets bring 2200 m., sheets for stamp- 
ing, double planished, 5000 to 5250 m., according to 
gage. 
Wire Rods Active 


The wire rod market has been improving rapidly 
during the past fortnight, especially in export sales. 
Prices are rather erratic, and while speculative lots 
may still be obtained at about 1650 to 1700 m., the 
majority of works are now naming 1800 to 1850 m. 
per ton and the latest export quotations range between 
1950 and 2000 m., f.o.b. Rotterdam or Amsterdam. 
This price is obviously for overseas shipments since 
quotations given for other countries are on the inland 
market level. The wire convention has at last been 
dissolved, having lost its official character by being 
transformed into a commercial association. Prices 
have been given free since July 1. Business at hoop 
iron mills leaves much to be desired. Hot rolling mills 
report sluggish business, the best grade of hoops being 
offered as low as 2000 m. per metric ton. 


Low Continental Steel Prices Quoted in England 


The extent of the competition which British iron 
and steel companies are likely to meet from Conti- 
nental steel is indicated by the following quotations on 
typical products recently made in response to British 
inquiry. The quotations are f.o.b. Antwerp or other 
Continental port and were made by manufacturers i: 
the three countries named. The conversion has been 
made from British money into dollars and cents on the 
basis of recently prevailing exchange. The billet price 
is per gross ton and the other prices per 100 lb.: 


Belgium France German 
WOON Sake x ; rere $24.11 $22.26 
Structural steel Fai at ial 1.36 1.36 1.24 
ED i DOS nee oie es eee Mieka 1.40 1.40 1.20 
co St ne smal 1.32 1.49 1.49 
RE has 5s 2G ow SO ai slana a aac es 1.24 1.36. 1.24 


The description of plates is not stated. British ship 
plates were quoted recently at the equivalent of about 
$52 per gross ton, maker’s works; beams at about $49; 
bars, $49; billets, $39 to $40. Some purchases of Conti 
nental rail blooms by British mills have been reporte: 
recently at £7 10s., c.i.f. 


Officials of the Continental Motors Corporatio! 
Detroit and Muskegon, Mich., have confirmed the re 
cent report that a very large order for engines has 
been placed with the corporation by Durant Motors 
Inc. Corporation officials will not state the size o! 
the order, but report has it that it is for 100,000 en 
gines. The four-cylinder Durant engine will be mac: 
at the Muskegon plant. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.’s commercia 
development department, Baltimore, has just issued 
very attractive series of pamphlets, giving a larg: 
amount of information in regard to natural resources 
of the districts through which the lines of the com 
pany pass. The pamphlets are edited by G. P. Grims 
ley, geologist. 
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Only Minor Changes in Metal Schedule 


Despite Attacks Upon Duty on Ferromanganese, It Was 


Adopted Tuesday by the House—Congressman Tilson Dis- 


claims Responsibility for 


ITH only comparatively unimportant amend- 
ments made to it, the metal schedule of the 
permanent tariff bill was disposed of in the 


ise late this afternoon after discussion of less than 
hour and a half, duties on ferromanganese consti- 


g the chief points of attack. Those assailing the 


ties not being Republican members of the Committee 


Ways and Means, were unable under the rules to 


amendments and consequently did not try to do so. 


amendments adopted, about 20 in all, were offered 
Representative Tilson and principally were in 
seology in order to correct clerical errors. The bill 


e passed Thursday. 
amendment classifies spiegeleisen as an alloy 
ng less than 45 per cent manganese and ferro- 
inese as an alloy containing 45 per cent man- 


more. In paragraph 305, the required con- 


t of molybdenum in order to get the additional duty 
$1.25 per pound, was changed from 1 to 1% per cent, 


{a similar change was made with regard to tungsten 
tent before application can be made of the addi- 


} 


nal 


ne 


duty of 72c. per lb. The wire paragraph, 316, 
roadened so that all wire coated by dipping, gal- 
ng, ete., shall pay a duty of 1c. per lb. additional 
rate imposed on the wire of which it is made. 
replying to numerous attacks on ferromanganese 
, Representative Tilson made vigorous denial that 
were suggested by the Steel Corporation and said 
contrary to the charges, the Steel Corporation’s 
entative had opposed the duties. Among those 
‘ing the ferromanganese duties were Representa- 
yper, Republican, of Wisconsin, and Representa- 
Carew, Democrat, of Arkansas. Representative 
Republican, of Ohio, attacked the rates on 
n and ferrotungsten. 


The Duty on Ferromanganese 


e the metal schedule was taken up to-day, a 
of attacks had been made on it. Some had 
directed against the duties on ferroalloys 
iad come from Republican members who 
for the bill. Among Republicans attack- 
duty on ferromanganese was Representa- 
ifford of Wisconsin. He stated that he had 
nany protests from machine manufacturers 
ry interests of the country against the duties 
per lb. on ferromanganese of more than 1 
bon and 2 1-5c. per Ib. and 28 per cent ad 
on ferromanganese of less than 1 per cent 
he duties being based on the manganese con- 
inquired of Representative Tilson, chairman 
committee in charge of the metal schedule, 
mmittee had recommended the ferroman- 
iuties carried. The reply of Mr. Tilson showed 
that the duties were not placed upon his per- 
ommendation, but were adopted against his 

a upon the suggestion of others. 
view of what took place in the committee and 
titude on this particular matter of the member 
committee now being interrogated by the gentle- 


from Wisconsin (Mr. Stafford), I prefer that he 


Some Unpopular Features 
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ask some other member of the committee to explain 
it,” said Mr. Tilson. “I fear that I could not do so 
satisfactorily. 


The Preliminary Debate 


It was expected that the ferroalloy duties would be 
the object of greatest controversy in the metal sched- 
ule, and this expectation was fully realized this after- 
noon. Until to-day, however, the discussion of the 
metal schedule had been relatively slight and of a de- 
cidedly general character. Nothing like a close anal- 
ysis of it had been made on the floor. This, of course, 
was partly due to the short time that had been given to 
the tariff in the House. Other schedules, such as those 
relating to chemicals, oils, cotton and lumber, received 
most attention and discussion became heated over them. 
Administrative features, drawn largely by the Tariff 
Commission, also came in for considerable argument, 
this being particularly true as to the American valua- 
tion plan. 


Hurried Through the House 


It can be safely stated, though members of the 
House resent it, that there is a rather widespread be- 
lief that the House bill is being hurried through with 
the knowledge that it will be greatly changed by the 
Senate. Some members of the House, for instance, who 
have received many complaints of the ferroalloy duties, 
have not even brought them to the attention of that 
branch of Congress, but are expecting that the Senate 
Committee on Finance will revise the rates consider- 
ably. It is evident, however, that those supporting 
the rates will ask the Senate to grant duties which 
are considered necessary to build up a domestic in- 
dustry. Some who have sent protests against the du- 
ties on ferromanganese have declared that those now 
proposed are “indefensible,” but that they favor a mod- 
erate protection for the domestic furnace interests. 

In the course of a brief discussion of the metal 
schedule last week, Representative Tilson exhibited a 
tabulation of imports and domestic prices of products 
carried in that schedule, covering the years 1913 and 
1920. The charts were prepared by the Tariff Com- 
mission and give the import value for the two years 
mentioned, so far as practicable, and the domestic 
prices of these articles at the time the charts were 
prepared. 


Structural Steel Rate Attacked 


Representative James W. Collier, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, attacked the rate of 7/20c. per lb. carried in 
paragraph 312 on structural steel. He sought to make 
a comparison between the imports and exports of struc- 
tural steel, stating that the former were relatively 
slight, and that inasmuch as domestic steel was used 
almost exclusively for the construction of the merchant 
marine, navy, commercial building, etc., the tariff would 
be a tax on this work. He went so far as to say that 
the increase would be so great that perhaps a deficiency 
bill would have to be brought in, and that the duty 
would actually destroy the merchant marine. His line 
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of argument was fairly representative of that made 
against the metal schedule rates and denotes the lack 
of information of an illuminating character, and for 
that reason it was not taken seriously. 

Chairman Fordney of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee replied that there has never been “under a 
Democratic free trade tariff bill or any other, a pound 
of steel brought into this country and put into a bridge 
that was ever built since the foundation of the Re- 
public.” 

American Valuation Plan 


Representative Longworth, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, explained at some length 
the operation of the American valuation plan and de- 
nied vigorously that it would result in prohibitive du- 
ties. He said that rates in the Fordney bill had been 
lowered under the Payne-Aldrich rates in order to 
make allowance for the American valuation plan in 
the case of ad-valorem duties and to bring the revenues 
contemplated under the plan to the basis of those of 
the Payne-Aldrich act. Under the plan, ad valorem 
duties would be assessed on “home values” in the prin- 
cipal markets and bring about a uniform assessment 
for the same class of importations from countries hav- 
ing different costs of production. It was asserted by 
Mr. Longworth that the need for such a plan becomes 
“infinitely more pressing in these days of chaos in for- 
eign exchange.” The price on which the duty is to be 
assessed will be that prevailing on the date of exporta- 
tion of the products imported at which comparable and 
competitive products of the United States were ordi- 
narily sold or freely offered for sale in the usual whole- 
sale quantities. In other words, it would be the gen- 
eral market price of similar articles in the United 
States. It does not involve the particular price that 
may prevail at a particular port of entry due to trans- 
portation costs or otherwise. In the case of steel, for 
instance, the price would be that prevailing in the prin- 
cipal market, or on the Pittsburgh basis. Assuming 
that there was an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent on 
steel plates and the Pittsburgh price was 2c. per lb. 
or $40 per net ton, Pittsburgh, and the steel was im- 
ported at $30, New York, the importer would pay 15 
per cent of the American price, or $6 a ton. The $6, 
together with the $30, or $36, would represent the cost 
to the importer to bring the steel plates to New York. 
In other words, he still would have an advantage of 
$1.60 per ton over the Pittsburgh maker in the New 
York market, for the latter would have a rate of 38c. 
per 100 lb. or $7.60 per net ton to overcome, making 
the cost of the shipment from Pittsburgh equal to 
$37.60. 

Bargaining Features 


Representative Longworth spoke favorably of the 
bargaining clause carried in the Fordney tariff which 
authorizes the President to reduce the conventional 
duties 20 per cent in the case of foreign nations with 
which he may negotiate trade agreements in return for 
the United States receiving the benefits of their mini- 
mum tariffs on given American products. Mr. Long- 
worth said he could conceive of nothing which will 
have a more beneficial effect upon the enlargement and 
retention of American export trade than the bargain- 
ing tariff. He said that if other nations know that the 
President has it in his power to give them certain spe- 
cial advantages in the United States market in return 
for certain special advantages in theirs, he has every 
confidence that instead of discrimination against Amer- 
ican exports there will be encouragement of them. 

Upon passage of the bill by the House, the Senate 
Committee on Finance will arrange for hearings, last- 
ing a month or six weeks, it is expected, and they prob- 
ably will begin soon. 
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MORE MILLS ACTIVE 


Schedules of Mills in Mahoning Valley Show 
Improvement 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 18.—Independent steel 
mill schedules in the Mahoning Valley are appreciably 
improved this week, especially finishing capacity, due in 
measure to accumulation of tonnage resulting from re- 
cent slack production. 

Sixteen of the 51 independent open-hearth furnaces 
are fired, 35 of 105 sheet mills are active and 19 tin 
mills. Strip mill and pipe furnace schedules are like- 
wise on a larger scale. 

The Trumbull Steel Co. has the best operating 
schedule in many weeks—two open-hearths, two job- 
bing mills, six sheet and 19 tinplate mills. 

Five of the tube mills of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. are active and two of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. 

Both the 84-in. and 132-in. plate mills of the Brier 
Hill Steel Co. are partially engaged. 


Plant Operations 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
has added about 2300 men to its forces since July 1, 
1300 of them to be used in car repair work and the 
remainder on maintenance of way. 

The Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., has resumed 
production in the four cylinder car division works 
at Milwaukee with a force of 750 men, the same num- 
ber engaged at the time the factory closed down May 
31 for balancing of stocks. The entire crew is work- 
ing on an 8-hr. a day schedule. 

The Erie Railroad Co., Buffalo, has resumed op- 
erations at its local car and locomotive shops after a 
shut-down of several months giving employment to 
about 800 men. The company has also placed its 
shops at Hornell, N. Y., in service, effective July 11, 
with a working force of about 1000 men. 

The Great Northern Railway has reopened the ma- 
chine shop department of its division headquarters at 
Superior, Wis., which was closed May 27 for an in- 
definite period. About 225 men have returned to work 
at a reduction in wages. The shops handle most of 
the new construction and repair work on cars and 
locomotives used in the ore carrying trade between 
the Minnesota mines and the Great Northern docks 
at Superior. 

Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, is planning to 
resume operations at its plant at Follansbee, W. Va., 
in the week of July 25. This plant has been down since 
June 30. 

According to S. W. Wakeman, general manager 
Fore River Works, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Quincy, Mass., a further reduction in work- 
ing forces is in order. A total of 2500 employees will 
be laid off indefinitely and the remaining 1500 will 
be put on part time. This reduction follows an an- 
nouncement from the Navy Department that its allot- 
ment of funds for 1921 naval work has been reduced 
materially under the amount required to carry on 
work as originally laid out. 

The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., ball 
bearings, etc., normally employing more than 4000, re- 
ports increased orders and consequently re-employment 
of about 90 per cent of the force engaged in ball-bear- 
ing manufacture. The Meriden, Conn., plant remains 
closed. 


The Champion Horse Shoe Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
has closed its plant until after Labor Day. Repairs 
to the furnaces necessitated this move rather than the 
depression of business. The plant has been operating 
on an 80 per cent basis and employing 150. 

The Cutaway Harrow Co., Higganum, Conn., plows, 
harrows and other farm implements, normally employ- 
ing approximately 100 skilled hands, has closed its 
plant for an indefinite period. 





Steel Makers Oppose Duties on Manganese 


Free Ore Urged, with 


Conservation of Do- 


mestic Supply—Ferromanganese Duty Could 
Then Be Lowered and Still Be Protective 


WASHINGTON, July 19—So far as the steel trade 
< been heard from concerning the proposed du- 
es on manganese ore and ferromanganese, its at- 
tude is one of strong opposition to both du- 

ties. Expressions so far made indicate that a 
determined effort will be made to restore manganese 
re to the free list and to secure a very substantial 
reduction in the duty on ferromanganese. Steel manu- 
facturers are opposed also to the duties on magnesite 
- excessive. The Metal Schedule of the new tariff bill 
1s reported to the House last week provides for a duty 
ff %c. per lb. on calcined magnesite including dead 
burned and grained, and ce. per lb. on crude or ground 
tugnesite. The opposition of the principal independent 
teel producers of the country to the manganese ore 
ind ferromanganese provisions of the new tariff bill 
indicated in a statement presented on their behalf 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House. Ex- 
tracts from this statement are given below. It is un- 
derstood that similar representations will be made to 
the Finance Committee of the Senate. It will be seen 
that emphasis is put upon the difference between the 
position of the United States Steel Corporation as an 
importer of its own manganese ores and a producer 
of its own ferromanganese and the position of the in- 
dependent steel companies, which for the most part 
are buyers of ferromanganese in the market: 
Advantage of the Steel Corporation 

“The principal alloy used in the manufacture of steel 
is ferromanganese, the smelted product of manganese 

re. This item furnishes a fair example of what is 
ontemplated by way of a burden upon the cost of 
producing steel in the plants of the independent stee! 
works of the country. This proposed increase in duty 

| amount to approximately 33c. per ton of steel, as 
1 duty tax, or an increase in the cost of steel of ap- 
proximately $6,600,000 per annum, calculated at 33c. 

r ton on 20,000,000 tons of annual output from these 
ndependent plants, not including the output of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

“Furthermore, this tax upon the independent pro- 
ducers would be in effect a direct benefit to the United 
States Steel Corporation, our principal competitor, by 

nearly the full amount of the tax proposed, because the 

‘el Corporation produces and imports its own man- 
ganese ores and manufactures its own ferromangan- 

ese. Therefore the proposed duty of lc. per lb. on the 
manganese content of manganese ore, which ore aver- 
ages approximately 48 per cent, would call for about 
-.2 tons of ore for the production of one ton of ferro- 
manganese, so that the increased cost on account of the 

ty paid by the Steel Corporation on imported man- 
nese ore would amount to only about 7c. per ton 
reased cost of steel produced by them, whereas the 
ndependent or smaller producer of steel, who does not 
‘onsume enough ferromanganese to justify its manu- 

Tacture by importation of manganese ore, and who 
herefore must purchase ferromanganese subject to the 
- per lb. duty [The committee later changed this 
' to 2.2c. per lb.—Epitor] would have his cost of 
| increased about 33c. per ton, because it requires 
ina lb. of ferro per ton of soft steel, and 
sitate to say that this added burden to the 
! ‘ependent steel producers’ cost, taken in connection 

their present disadvantages, would seriously 
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weaken their competitive position and drive them into 
combinations for the manufacture of ferromanganese, 
to the general detriment of all interests. 

“Aside from the discrimination which would result 
in favor of the United States Steel Corporation, very 
great injustice would also result to all producers of 
steel and pig iron, viewed from the standpoint of 
equitable taxation, because the proposed exorbitant and 
destructive rates are all out of proportion to the gen- 
eral rates proposed on finished iron and steel under 
Schedule C. 


Iron and Steel Duties Much Lower 


“The schedule of duties now recommended by the 
steel people, based on current values for steel, averages 
on an ad valorem basis, from pig iron to finished steel 
products, approximately from 8 to 20 per cent for the 
principal iron and steel products, whereas the alloy 
manufacturers, whose product is our raw material 
(which product has a low labor cost) ranges in duty, 
on an ad valorem basis at present values, from 48 to 
200 per cent. This comparison fairly indicates the in- 
justice of the alloy schedule, as there can be no justi- 
fication for maximum rates of duty on raw materials 
carrying minimum labor costs, whereas the highly re- 
fined, rolled or forged steel products are entitled to 
maximum rates, because they carry maximum labor 
costs. 

“We would further state that ferromanganese is a 
blast furnace product like pig iron; but the manufac- 
ture of ferromanganese requires about three times as 
much coke and about four times the labor cost of pig 
iron, while the output per furnace is about one-third 
that of pig-iron, and the cost of ferromanganese, above 
the manganese ore charge, is about four times that of 
pig iron. So that it is fair to say, a relative rate of 
duty on ferromanganese, based on a pig iron duty of 
$2.50 per ton, would be $18 per ton. With iron ore on 
the free list, no duty should be placed on manganese 
ore, because it costs no more to mine domestic man- 
ganese ore than to mine domestic iron ore, and there- 
fore there should be no discrimination. Furthermore, 
as we must import most all of our manganese ore, no 
obstacle should be placed in the way of a free move- 
ment. 

“As a further illustration we would state that the 
proposed duty on ferromanganese of 2%c. per Ib., cal- 
culated on the manganese content of ferromanganese, 
equals about $44 per ton, while the duty proposed on 
wire nails is 4/10c. per lb. or $8 per ton. In other 
words, wire nails made from pig iron, then into steel, 
next into wire rods and finally nails, after undergoing 
four distinct processes of manufacture, is listed to re- 
ceive less than one-fifth protection contemplated for 
ferromanganese, which is part of the raw material 
required to produce a wire nail. 


Protection, But Not High Protection 


“Another phase of the situation which we would 
bring to your attention, although the records speak 
for themselves, is that when the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was under consideration, in response to the general 
sentiment throughout the country for lower duty, the 
steel manufacturers of the United States recommended 
to the Ways and Means Committee radical reductions 
downward in the Dingley bill, which action on their 
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part resulted in a cut of about 50 per cent of the Ding- 
ley schedule and the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. In contrast with the attitude of the steel manu- 
facturers, manufacturers in many other lines urged 
and obtained unfair rates of duty, which outraged pub- 
lic sentiment, and as a result the Republican party 
went down to defeat. 

“Free raw material is a Republican principle and 
has been written into the Republican tariff measures. 
To revoke that principle now, through the substitution 
of prohibitive rates on alloys and refractories, would 
not only be politically unwise, but unwise from the 
standpoint of conservation of our raw materials, be- 
cause this country’s supply of these raw materials is 
not only meager in quantity but lean in character, and 
everything that can be done should be done to conserve 
these meager reserves, by encouraging the importation 
of these materials, so that in times of national peril 
home supplies of not only alloys but refractory mate- 
rials can be more fully depended upon for purposes of 
national defense.” 


Lower Duty Urged on Magnesite 


The continuance of the Underwood duty of 10 per 
cent on magnesite is urged on behalf of the manufac- 
turers of steel in the following communication which 
was addressed to Chairman Fordney of the Ways and 
Means Committee: 

“Steel manufacturers, while advocating the appli- 
cation of the protective principle for the protection of 


FILLING OLD ORDERS 


New Business Light in Mahoning Valley—Price 
Cutting on Sheets 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 19.— Considerable ton- 
nages of steel products have been accumulated by Ma- 
honing Valley producing interests recently, accounting 
for a substantial enlargement in active productive ca- 
pacity. W. E. Manning,.vice-president and general 
sales manager of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
states that incoming business is in insufficient volume to 
warrant a statement of general improvement. 

It is the consensus of opinion among leaders of the 
industry in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys, how- 
ever, that the low point in the period of depression has 
been passed, especially in the steel industry. An im- 
portant manufacturing consumer of various steel lines 
believes that steel prices in some lines are virtually at 
the bottom, and that buyers may be expected to come 
into the market from now on to satisfy their require- 
ments. 

Prices are not as firm under the new schedule on 
some products, however, concessions being offered on 
sheets and plates. An important district maker reports 
that 3.25c. and 4.25c., respectively, are being quoted on 
black and galvanized sheets, which is $5 per ton below 
the recently stabilized price level in each instance. The 
lower prices have served to create considerably more 
inquiry, though actual business placed has been for 
small tonnages. 

Owing to season conditions and the fact that auto- 
mobile models are being changed at this season, auto- 
mobile makers are curtailing their full-finished sheet 
requirements. Producers, as a consequence, who have 
been virtually operating at full capacity for an indefi- 
nite period, are preparing to modify their operations 
and may fully suspend within a short time. 


Tank Plate Orders 


Plate business before the trade is largely confined to 
small-lot orders of tank plates, with the price around 
1.90c., which compares with the nominal market quota- 
tion of 2c.. Negotiation of important car repair con- 
tracts is expected to lead to business from these quar- 
ters, which will have to be placed, though, at bottom 
prices to meet the terms of such contracts. 
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all American manufactured products, do not believe 
that the proposed rate of $15 per ton on magnesite is 
necessary for protective reasons, because this rate per 
ton is nearly 50 per cent of the selling price of mag- 
nesite at the Atlantic seaboard; furthermore, we qpes- 
tion whether any increase in duty over that of 10 per 
cent provided under the present law is necessary for 
protective purposes, because during the year 1920 our 
total imports of magnesite were not in excess of 50,000 
tons, whereas our domestic production was close t 
300,000 tons, and it is therefore quite apparent tha! 
domestic trade has not suffered any serious competition, 
even under the Underwood bill. 

“We therefore urge that your committee, in fixing 
the rate of duty, give full consideration to the thought 
that magnesite is one of the raw materials used in th: 
manufacture of steel, and should be rated like othe: 
raw materials, either on the free list or on a revenu: 
basis. Otherwise, cost of manufacturing steel will b« 
unnecessarily increased. Inasmuch as our domestic 
reserves of magnesite are somewhat limited, importa 
tion of part of our requirements is in harmony with th 
policy of conservation and therefore will strengthen our 
national position in time of war, and our world’s com- 
petitive manufacturing position in time of peace. 

“With the iron ores of Michigan and other States 
on the free list, the question may be fairly asked, Why 
should magnesite production of Oregon and California 
be entitled to preferential treatment unless for reve- 
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nue purposes. 


Some improvement is noted in wire and nail buying, 
the further reduction in prices serving to bring buyers 
into the market for current needs at least. The market 
is holding at 2.50c. and 2.75c. on plain wire and nails, 
respectively. An inquiry involving upwards of 100 
tons of rods has been before the trade and is expected 
to lead to business. A concession price is anticipated. 

Reduction in the price of strip steel has brought out 
some tonnage, enabling makers in this territory to 
maintain output at 50 per cent. While a large part of 
current production is for automobile uses, other buyers 
are entering the market. 

Concessions on tinplate from the $5.75 price are re- 
ported. Somewhat more than ordinary activity is re- 
ported in this market. 


Low Prices on Basic 


Weakening of basic pig iron prices brings a hint of 
$18 for Valley iron, and a sale of 2000 tons at $18.50 
by a Valley steelworks interest, which has been pur- 
chasing its iron requirements rather than start its own 
furnace, is reported to have been made. Low phosphorus 
iron was recently quoted at $35 by a district interest. 
Bessemer iron has been offered at $21, though the ruling 
price continues to be $21.50. 

Pipe buying is still confined chiefly to the smaller 
sizes and only in volume sufficient to maintain produc- 
tion at 20 per cent. 

The semifinished market is naturally stagnant, with 
sheet bars available at less than the $35 quotation. 
Small billets are being quoted at $34 and slabs at $33. 
The minimum on forging billets appears to be $40, 
with independent production at less than 10 per cent. 

A large fabricator of fireproofing and metal furni- 
ture reports increased inquiry, some of which is ex- 
pected to materialize into business. Fabricators of 
steel reinforcing materials are getting demand for ma- 
terials for public buildings, highway and industrial de- 
velopments. Such buying is maintaining operations at 
60 per cent. 

Though an occasional carload is moving, the old 
materials market is lifeless. Railroad scrap is down 
about 50c. per ton, bringing the market range from 
ee to $13, depending upon the nature of the mate- 
rial. 

Prime Western spelter is quoted at 4.30c., which is 
down 5c. from the recent level. 
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JAPANESE ACTIVITY 


Orders for Structural Steel, Tin Plate, Sheets and 


Copper—Canceled Material at New York 


New York, July 19.—The Japanese market con- 
ies to be about the only foreign market showing 
noticeable activity. The recent bridge inquiry 
ing 1500 tons for the vicinity of Tokio has been 
ed with Mitsui & Co., which also received the 
ious order for about nine bridges. Takata & Co. 
een awarded the order for 5000 boxes of tin plate 
he Imperial army. Buying of copper continues, one 
w York exporter having recently booked an order 
out 200 tons of copper ingots for a Japanese con- 
er. Sheet buying is still a fairly large item from 
An American exporter dealing with Japan is 
ting on about 100 tons of light gage black sheets 
large Japanese house recently placed an order 
a mill, which has never before been in the market 
| sheets for about 400 tons of black sheets, No. 31 
e, packed for export. The inquiries for short mile- 
of 12-lb., 25-lb. and 30-lb. rails for Japanese con- 
ers have not yet been placed. 
Light buying continues by the South Manchurian 
lroad, and there is some inquiry and purchasing of 
tric units and equipment in the Far East. One 
anese house is now quoting on 700 Shelby seamless 
poles, tapered from 2-in. to %-in. at the top for 
on an electric trolley line in Japan. 
Quantities of canceled material are still available 
the port of New York. Lots of bars, angles and tees 
good condition are reported offered as low as le. 
lb. This material was originally consigned to 


AUSTRIAN TARE? QUESTION 


Protection Held aatineaiis by Consumers, 


Farmers and Labor—Germany Active 
in Mergers 
(Special Correspondence) 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA, June 22.—Attention has been 
ed to the attempts of the iron producing industry 
ntroduce customs duties on pig iron and semi- 
ied material and increase the present rates on 
ed products. Consumers as well as the trade 
abor opposed this plan and the Government, hard 
ed from both parties, eventually submitted the 
e question to a committee composed of representa- 
cs of producers, consumers, farmers and _ labor. 
pre econ pointed to the high cost of production 
irged the necessity of protection against foreign 
etition The Government, however, was impressed 
ie argument that the proposed protection would 
in an advance in the cost of raw products by 
r cent and nullify all attempts that have been 
to bring down prices. Representatives of the 
working industry declared that tariff protection 
cause a serious crisis affecting as it would 
‘00 workers, and the idea of a protective tariff for 
ntry exporting 80 per cent of its production was 
to be absurd. 


Germany Active in Austria 


“ermany is as active in the Austrian market as 

Aside frém mere competition, there is “peaceful 
etration” in the merging of interests. A joint- 
* company for railroad material has been estab- 
ed by the large merchant firm of Otto Wolff at 
ogne with the co-operation of the Rheinische Stahl- 
rse and the Vienna firm of Biedermann & Co. 
© capital stock amounts to 20,000,000 kronen. 
other company recently established is the “Man- 


<mannrohren: -und Eisenhandels Gesellschaft m.b.H.,” 


iS a merger between the Mannesmann tube 
rks and the Freistadt Steel & Iron Works for the 
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South American markets and canceled. One exporter 
has been negotiating for the purchase of a lot of elec- 
trical sheets, which have been offered at 4c. per Ib., 
against an average market price of 7.50c. per lb. These 
sheets were originally purchased for shipment to an 
Italian consumer. 

The Ulen Contracting Corporation, 120 Broadway, 
New York, is reported to have a contract from the 
Bolivian Government for the construction of a new rail- 
road line in that country, extending from Villazon to 
Atoche, 128 miles, with cost estimated at $10,000,000. 
The contract is to be completed in 5 years. The speci- 
fications call for the installation of American type of 
track equipment, with similar motive power. Railroad 
shops and other features are included. This report is 
not confirmed. 

The Cie Centrale de Construction, Haine St. Pierre, 
Belgium, informs THE IRON AGE that it is interested in 
hearing from American manufacturers of shapes, steel 
castings, buffers and drawing bars, couplers, tires, 
axles, springs, forgings, car hardware, car lighting 
systems, brakes, car heating systems, reversible and 
fixed seats and all other rolling stock specialties. 

The Chinese Government railroads are reported to 
have placed an order in Belgium for 30 prairie type 
locomotives and 6 British type locomotives. Chinese 
railroads ve also placed orders for 300 freight cars 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. and 600 freight 
cars with the General American Car Co. 

Ajuria y Aranzabal, Barcelona, Spain, has pur- 
chased a 1-ton electric furnace for the production of 
steel castings, from the Pittsburgh Electric Furnace 
Corporation, Pittsburgh. This is the second electric 
furnace purchased by the Spanish company from the 
Pittsburgh company. 


purpose of selling tubes in Austria. The black sheet 
syndicate at Cologne is represented by a newly es- 
tablished company at Vienna and another firm cater- 
ing to the sheet and rolled material markets is 
Dobbertin & Co., exporters, Hamburg, with a separate 
company in Vienna. 

Very little activity is noted in the market—the 
pressure of German supplies accounting for the sub- 
dued tone. Demand is light, consumers anticipating 
further price concessions. Several of the smaller 
rolling mills have laid off men and price cuts by other 
works are proving ineffective against German com- 
petition. Fabricators are offering large stocks at 
prices frequently below warehouse or mill prices. 





The Demming Co., Salem, Ohio, has resumed opera- 
tions in its plant which has been shut down about three 
months. 


The American Metal Products Co., Detroit, has let 
contracts for the construction of a new brick and steel 
carbide generator plant. 


Contracts have been let by the Timken-Detroit Axle 
Co., Detroit, for the erection of a brick and _ steel 
power house on Clark Avenue. 


The Herbrand Co., Fremont, Ohio, manufacturers of 
drop forgings has resumed plant operations with 250 
men. The plant had been shut down for some time. 


The United States Screw & Stamping Co., 91 Ex- 
change Street, Worcester, Mass., recently incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture screw prod- 
ucts, metal stampings, etc., does not expect to build 
but will buy more equipment shortly. 


United States production of sulphuric acid in- 
creased from 2,338,280 tons in 1914 to 3,296,270 tons 
in 1919, a gain of 41 per cent, according to the Census 
Bureau. The value of product was $15,395,100 in 1914, 
or $6.58 per ton; in 1919, $35,638,200, or $10.81 per 
ton. 
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PRICE CUTTING GENERAL 





More Concessions in Plates, Shapes, Bars 
and Sheets 





Sharp Competition in the Chicago District— 
Railroad Buying Increasing 


Cutting of the steel prices announced early in 
July has been more general in the past week, 
particularly in plates, structural shapes, reinforc- 
ing bars and sheets. The favorable feature has 
been that more business has come up. In the 
eagerness of producers to get a share of it prices 
suffered. 

Railroad and construction demand are respon- 
sible for most of the week’s activity in plates and 
shapes and the accompanying concessions of $3 
to $5 per ton in the prices of the two products. 
The buying was not such as to indicate any change 
in the general situation. much of it having been 
in sight recently awaiting favorable prices. 

Steel works operations are on a smaller scale 
in some districts and in others practically un- 
changed. The Youngstown district in particular 
is at a low rate. 

Aggressive competition between Steel Corpora- 
tion and independent steel has been seen in the 
Chicago market. Pittsburgh basing has gone by 
the board in that district and on a small plate 
order from a railroad 1.80c., Chicago, was done. 
Presumably lower prices were made on 3000 tons 
of steel for car repairs, 2600 tons placed by one 
fabricating company and 1200 tons by another. 
The week’s transactions at Chicago show that the 
extent to which the announced prices are cut de- 
pends entirely on the size and character of the 
order and the hunger of the mill. 

At Philadelphia a 5000-ton order for plates 
and shapes for a fabricating company went at 
1.75c., Pittsburgh, for the plates and 1.80c. for 
the shapes, whereas both are presumably 2c., 
Pittsburgh. Several lots of about 1000 tons, re- 
ported in the New York market, brought out prices 
of 1.80c. and 1.85c. and in one case 1.70c. 

In concrete reinforcing bars 1.70c. has been 
reported for soft steel. A round volume of such 
bars is under active negotiation, including 3800 
tons for export. 

Considerably more car repair work is ahead. 
The Lehigh Valley’s repair and rebuilding pro- 
gram includes 5000 freight cars and the New 
York Central will do much in both car and loco- 
motive repair. The Illinois Central is expected to 
buy 140 locomotives. 

Sheets have been sold in the past week at $3 to 
$5 per ton below the so-called stabilized basis. Buy- 
ing is better and mill operations have increased 
about 10 per cent. 

The wire trade shows little movement either in 
agricultural or jobbing lines, but there is little dis- 
position to go below the 2.75c. basis, in comparison 
with what is happening in heavy steel products. 
Recent mill operations have been around 30 per cent. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


LURE eee 


A 4000-ton girder rail order has been placed with 
the Lorain, Ohio, mill by the Chicago Surface Lines. 

Cast iron pipe lettings have been above the aver- 
age in the past week and some attractive business 
is ahead, including 5700 tons for Detroit and 3000 
tons for Hammond, Ind. Prices continue to settle. 

Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces have taken the 
lead in reducing pig iron prices, reductions of from 
$3.50 to $4 per ton having been made in the past 
10 days, the most precipitate drop since the decline 
began. This has been due largely to keen competi- 
tion from furnaces at Buffalo, where very low quota- 
tions prevail. In other centers, new concessions of 
from 50c. to $1 have been made. In Alabama, al- 
though there is now only one merchant stack in 
blast and stocks are declining, the market is weak 
with the tendency still downward. Belgian iron is 
being offered in this country and a sale of 100 tons 
has been made at $30, delivered San Francisco, but 
buyers are slow to place orders in a declining market 
for foreign iron for which deliveries are uncertain. 

In the export trade the most significant fact is 
that Belgian steel mills, which have been especially 
aggressive in outside markets, are now filled up for 
some months ahead. The German works, whose 
low prices have been an unsettling factor in South 
America and elsewhere, are also booked to a degree 
that will make them less of a menace to American 
mills. 

A 12,000-ton rail inquiry from the Chilean 
Government, withdrawn late last year, is coming 
up again next month. German mills were low 
bidders before. 

The high manganese ore and ferromanganese 
duties in the new tariff bill having passed the 
House against the protests of steel producers, a 
determined effort will now be made by the industry 
to secure their reduction by the Senate. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, July 19. 

Although the iron and steel market here is weak and 
there has been no material increase either in business 
or in plant activities, the situation sentimentally is 
better than it has been. The idea is fairly prevalent 
that the stocks of usable material in consumers’ hands 
as of Dec. 31, 1920, have been pretty well liquidated 
and that the jobbers’ stocks, though still fairly large, 
constitute less of a hindrance to mill business now than 
they did a few weeks ago. Consequently, hopes are 
stronger that orders soon will begin to show some in- 
crease. 

If anything, price concessions have been more fre- 
quent in the past week than they were just following 
the last effort at stabilization. This development, how- 
ever, is regarded as a constructive step in that when 
actual negotiations are started there is not likely to be 
a wide gap between buyers’ and sellers’ price ideas to 
hinder a speedy consummation of deals. Quotations 
on sheets in the past week of from $3 to $5 per ton be- 
low the stabilized prices have been common and tenta- 
tive inquiries for plates against some of the tank busi- 
ness which recently has been placed have developed 
a definite quotation of 1.85c., Pittsburgh, and one buyer 
claims to have been quoted even less. In connection 
with the shading of quotations, there are reports from 
reliable sources that the Steel Corporation is disposed 
to meet competition at least on the major products. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 








aa July 19, July 12, June 21, July 20, . a ae rs July 19, July J 2 Ju 0 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 192] $21 1921 1920 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1921 9 192] Fon 
all ae a oe i ‘ 4 ’er Lob. t sarge Buyers 
so. 2X. Philadelphiat.... $2185 $25.50 $25.50 $48.15 r or Cents Cents Cents Cents 
» Valley furnace?t.... 19.50 20.50 } $5.00 Sheets, black. No. 28. P’gh 3.25 , 50 , 75 7.50 
Southern, Cin’tit.... 24.50 24.50 $5.60 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 5.25 4.50 1.75 9.00 
» Birmingham, Ala.7. 20.00 20.00 $2.00 Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 2.50 2.65 2.85 6.00 
\ » foundry, Chicago* 18.50 19.00 20.50 $5.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh .75 2.75 3.00 1.00 
Ras del’d, eastern Pa.. 21.25 23.50 25.00 44.40 Plain wire, P’gh 2.50 2 50 2.75 3.50 
Hasic, Valley furnace. 19.50 19.50 20.50 46.00 Barbed wire, galv., P’gl ,.40 40 3.85 1.4 
Ressemer, Pittsburgh..... 22.46 22.96 24.46 £7.40 Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $5.75 $5.75 $6.25 $7.00 
eable, Chicago*..... 18.50 19.00 20.50 $3.50 
eable, Valley id alsa 20.50 21.00 22.50 $5.00 
forge, Pittsburgh.... 21.46 21.46 22.96 44.40 Old Material, Per Gross To: 
S charcoal, Chicago 36.00 36.00 37.50 7.50 Cc ’ ‘ Cl] $72.5 — aiid al 0 
rol , ese : 70.00 70.00 70.00 2°95 00 arwheets, cago d12.00) glv.co Pivd.co Po 
romangan e, del’d. i0 0.0 225.0 Carwheels Philadelphi : 16.00 16.00 1S 00 25 00 
tails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: Heavy steel scrap, P’sh le -s 42.00 12.79 6.00 
a 3 * oie Heavy steel scrap, Phila 11.00 11.00 11.00 22.50 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill. $45 00 $45 00 $45.00 $55.00 Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go 10.00 10.00 10.50 24.00 
rails, heavy, at mill. 4% 00 44 00 £7.00 274.00 No. 1 east. Pittsburgh 16.00 16.00 16.50 40.00 
billets, Pittsburgh... 33.00 33.00 37.00 69.00 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 17.00 16.00 17.50 38.00 
billets, Pittsburgh. _ 33.00 33 ov 37 vu 65.00 No. 1 cast, Ch’'go (net ton) 12.50 12.50 12.50 36.00 
sheet bars, P’gh..... 35.00 35.00 39.00 (9.00 No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 13.50 13.50 14.00 33.00 
ging billets, base, P’gh. 38.00 38.00 42.00 = 85.00 No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go (net) — 9.00 9.25 950 24.50 
billets, Phila.. -- 38.74 38.74 $2.74 69.10 
Wire rods. Pittsburgh.... 52.00 43.00 45.00 75.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cen . . e 
Bkaln ov heel, PN...c. 2.00 2 00 2 00 9 Coke, Connellsville, 
. ‘ Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Finished Iron and Steel, Furnace coke, prompt $2.75 $2.40 $2.75 $17 00 
Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Ce Ce n Foundry coke prompt $00 1.00 £50 LS.00 
bars, Philadelphia. . 2.10 2 1.7 
bars, Chicago.... 1.90 2 3.75 
Stee bars, Pittsburgh 1.80 1 3.50 . 
Steel bars, New York. ; 2.18 2. 1.02 Metals, 
plates, Pittsburgh... 1.80 1 3 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
plates, New York... 2.18 2 77 Lake copper, New York 12.75 12.75 13.7 19.00 
Beams, et Pittsburgh... 1.85 2 3.10 Electrolytic copper, N. Y 12.62% 12.62% 12.75 19.00 
Beams, ete... New York.... 2.23 2 3.27 Zinc, St. Louis..... 5.25 1.30 4.45 7.93 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2. 5.50 Zinc, New York.... b. 75 $80 4.95 8.30 
Lead, St. Louis... 4.35 4.35 4.20 8.50 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries Lead, New York 1.40 1.40 1.40 8.75 
Chicago district is 70c. per ton. Tin, New York..... 7.00 28.50 28.75 19.50 
‘Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y 5.65 1.7 12% 7.50 
The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business 
Composite Price, July 19, 1921, Finished Steel, 2.407c. per Lb. 
ised on prices of steel bars, ) ( July 12, 1921, 2 493c. 
s, tank plates, open-hearth (|... a a By ot dee ie a 2 June 21, 1921, 2.607¢. 
. plain wire, black pipe and ) These products constitute SS per cent of the { ‘ July 20, 1920, ° 974 
\ ‘ gage black sheets United States output of finished steel l)-year pre-war average, 1.68 4c. 


Orders for sheets, at least with the leading interest, 
ire a little heavier than they have been and this com- 
any has increased its operations in the past fortnight 
about 10 per cent. Generally, however, the trading 
tuation is one of. jockeying by buyers and sellers over 
es without much business resulting. Pipe makers 

» would meet the prices being offered by the oil 
panies, would have to go pretty low to secure an 
rder. It also is noted that, on a recent inquiry for 
shapes and bars for the Washington Navy 
Yard prices quoted by jobbers were well below those 
named by several large mills. Actual business in pig 
m is light, but every advantage offered by freight 


ates is seized by middle men. The result is an unset- 


1 and indefinite market. 

We note the sale of round lot of basic iron at a 
vered price of $19.60 to a Pittsburgh district melter, 
iron going from a furnace having a lower freight 
rate than is enjoyed by Valley furnaces. Figured on 
Valley furnace basis with $1.96 per ton freight, this 
siness would mean $17.64 at Valley furnaces. The 
ne condition, more or less, is true of foundry iron. 
here continues to be considerable agitation for a 
in railroad freight rates on materials entering the 
ifacture of iron and steel and in addition merchant 
ducers of high-grade iron are beginning to seek 
essions from the present nominal quotations on 
With lower ore prices, blast furnace interests 
are that they might be able to compete with the 

companies on present high iron prices. 


ites, 


Pig Iron.—Outside of a couple of fair-sized sales 
asic iron carrying a delivered price of $19.60, busi- 

las been entirely of carload lots, and even these 
we a The market on 


iot been especially numerous. 
‘alley basic iron does not appear to be quotable at 
ess than $19. Iron of that grade has been offered at 
“19, furnace, without takers, but at the moment the 


price is about as low as any of the steel companies, or 
merchant producers in that district who have iron for 
sale, are willing to go. Bessemer iron generally is held 
at $21, Valley furnace, but it is doubtful whether sales 
could be made at $20.50, and we revise quota- 
tions accordingly. producers still are holding 
No. 2 at $20.50, Valley furnace, but $20 is about as 
high as any business has been done lately, and $19.50 
in the past few days has become the going base. 


above 
Some 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 
Basi $19.00 
Bessemer ...... 20.50 
Gray forge LS.50 
No. 2 foundry 19.50 
No. 3 foundry 19.00 
Malleable ... 20.50 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Very little demand is de- 


veloping for merchant steel bars in this district, and 
prices are entirely nominal. Western mills appear will- 
ing to take tonnages at than 1.90c., Pittsburgh, 
and naturally buyers here do not think the latter price 
is likely to hold. The Navy Department will open bids 
Aug. 5 against a fairly large tonnage of soft steel 
bars for the several navy yards throughout the coun- 
try. Reinforcing bars rolled from billets are encoun- 
tering stiff competition on prices from rerolled rail 
Iron bars are dead and a quotation is merely 
what is asked by makers. 


less 


bars. 


bars rolled from billets at 1.90 


rolled from billets, 1.906 


1 


We quot 
forcing bars 
rolled from old rails 

carloads f.o.b. mill 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Business still is at 
a standstill and quotations are untested and nominal. 
It is evident, however, that the stabilized quotations 
are not being strictly adhered to, as a Cumberland, Md., 
maker of tin plate recently was able to buy about 1500 
tons of sheet bars at around $35 delivered, which is 


steel rein- 
nforcing bars 


iron bars, 2.50c 


base re 
refined 


to 1.806 


P ttsburgh 
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equivalent to about $33, Pittsburgh. It is said that the 
business was taken by a western Pennsylvania man- 
ufacturer. 

We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $33; 2 x 2-in. billets, $35; Bessemer and open-hearth 


35; slabs, $34; forging billets. ordinary carbons, 


sheet bars, $35 
$38, all f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mills. 


Ferroalloys.—Inquiries are few and rarely are for 
more than a carload of material. Actually there is so 
little business that it is impossible to do anything more 
than name approximations of what might be done if 
there was business. Makers’ quotations are the same 
as they have been for several weeks, but there is no 
question that real orders would develop concessions. 

We quote 76 to 80 per cent ferromanganese at $70 de- 


livered on domestic; English, 76 to 80 per cent, $70, c.i.f. 
Atlantic seaboard, We quote average 20 per cent spiegeleisen 
at $27 to $28 furnace quoted by makers on direct business 
and $25 to $26 furnace on resale tonnages; 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon, $65 furnace, freight allowed, for domestic and 
foreign material. Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted f.o.b. Jack- 
son County and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces, as follows: 
9 per cent, $41.50; 10 per cent, $45; 11 per cent, $48.50; 12 
per cent, $51.60. Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $32; 7 per cent, 
$33.50; 8 per cent, $35.50; 9 per cent, $37.50; 10 per cent, 
$40; 11 per cent, $43.30; 12 per cent, $46.60. The present 
freight rate from Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, into the 
Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per gross ton. 


Wire Rods.—The price of $42, Pittsburgh, for the 
base size of soft rods, recently announced by the 
American Steel & Wire Co., has been adopted by in- 
dependent makers. Very little demand is noted even 
at this concession of $6 per ton from the April 13 base. 
The margin between wire rods and plain wire is now 
$12 a ton and while this is a comfortable margin for 
the integrated plant, it is said to be cheaper for the 
non-integrated mills to buy wire. Prices are given on 
page 171. 


Structural Material.—Structural awards with shops 
here still are few and mostly of less than 200 tons. 
The Engineer’s Office, Nashville, Tenn., recently 
awarded two barges for Mississippi trade to the Tred- 
well Construction Co., Midland, Pa., and three to the 
Marietta Mfg. Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. About 1000 
tons of steel will be required for these barges, and it 
is said that successful bidders are well covered. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has taken 125 tons for a 
machine shop for the Clearfield Machine Shop, Clear- 
field, Pa., while the McClintic-Marshall Co. reports 
150 tons fer a coke bin and conveyor for the Seaboard 
By-product Coke Co., Jersey City, 150 tons for three 
machine shops for the Amy Supply Base, Brooklyn; 
150 tons for a truss span and suspension bridge placed 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, for erection in Co- 
lombia, and 350 tons for four schools in Johnstown, 
Pa. Plain material still is inactive and the quotation 
of 2c., Pittsburgh, is merely an asking price. Buyers 
regard 1.90c. as maximum, and believe that if they 
had a sizable tonnage to place they would be able to 
get an even lower price. Plain material prices are 
given on page 171. 


Wire Products.—Jobbers anticipating a good fall 
business are showing more interest in the market, at 
least to the extent of trying to find out if present prices 
are to be maintained over the remainder of the year. 
None of the manufacturers will give this assurance, 
however, and consequently, purchases continue of a 
hand-to-mouth order. There is no tangible evidence of 
important deviation from the stabilized bases, but the 
market is extremely quiet. 
We quote wire nails at $2.75 base per keg, Pittsburgh, 
and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.50 base per 100 Ib, 
Pittsburgh 

Steel Rails.—The official quotation of 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, for light rails is finding little or no basis in 
sales. Inquiries are rather few and usually for small 
tonnages, and it is reported that rails rolled from new 
steel have been offered as low as 1.90c. The lowest 
price reported on these rails rolled from old standard 
sections is $40 per gross ton, but that price figures 
back to about 1.80c. per lb. 

We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 
2c.: rolled from o'd rails, 1.80c. to 1.90¢c.; standard rails, $45 
mill for Bessemer and $47 for open-hearth sections. 
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Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—No appreciable improve- 
ment yet is noted in the demand for nuts and bolts and 
quotations are largely nominal. Track bolts appear to 
have definitely settled to $4 per 100-lb. base for lots of 
200 kegs or more. For lots of less than 200 kegs, 
there is an increasing disposition among makers to re- 
vive the card of extras adopted in December, 1917, 
which provided for an extra charge of lc. per lb. Such 
a charge is made for small lots of rivets, and bolt 
makers feel they are entitled to the same advance on 
small lots. Rivets still are inclined lower and there is 
not much basis in sales for prices of more than 2.65c. 
for large structural and ship rivets and 2.75c. for large 
boiler rivets. Prices and discounts are given on page 
271. 

Spikes.—The railroads are specifying more freely 
against old orders for large spikes and a fair amount 
of interest is being shown in small spikes, particularly 
by jobbers serving the coal companies. Business is 
better, but still far from active, and does not provide 
a real test of the revised quotations. Prices are given 
on page 171. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—There are two “official” 
quotations, the American Steel & Wire Co. naming 
2.75¢. base, and the independents 2.80c. The latter 
price is reported to have ruled on several carloads taken 
by one maker in this district, but on sizable orders 
it is doubtful whether buyers would have to pay more 
than 2.75c., if, indeed, they would have to pay that 
price. The absence of price cutting may be explained 
by the fact that inquiries run generally to small and un- 
attractive proportions and also because makers who 
have to buy their hot-rolled bars have found it hard to 
interest the mills in orders at less than 1.90c. base. 


Hoops and Bands.—The market is quotable from 
2.50c. to 2.60c. base, Pittsburgh. The higher price is 
that of the Steel Corporation, while the independents 
are quoting 2.50 and 2.55¢. So little is going on that 
quotations are entirely nominal. 

Cotton Ties.—Although harvesting of the new cot- 
ton crop has started in the more southerly parts of 
the producing area, demand for the ties remains dis- 
appointingly small. Makers are quoting $1.35 per 
bundle of 45-lb., Pittsburgh, for July shipment, and are 
indisposed to shade this price to meet German com- 
petition. 

Plates.—Several fair-sized inquiries are before mak- 
ers that are slow to close because of the difficulty buy- 
ers and sellers have had in getting together on prices. 
About 2000 tons will be required for seven tanks re- 
cently placed with the Riter-Conley Co. by the South 
Penn Oil Co., and the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel: Co. 
has not yet covered on the plates required for the 
tanks recently awarded it by the U. S. Shipping 
Board. These tanks call for about 2800 tons of plates, 
but the company has some in stock and some Govern- 
ment stocks also are available and the actual tonnage 
now sought is 1200 tons. A definite quotation of 1.85c. 
has been made on plates and there are intimations that 
as low as 1.75c. would be made to secure an order in- 
volving a couple of thousand tons. 

We quote sheared plates 4 in. and heavier, tank qualit) 
at 1.80c, to 1.90c. f.0.b. Pittsburgh 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—Business does not improve ap- 
preciably despite the recent price cuts, and until th: 
oil situation becomes more settled and there is mor 
building throughout the country, it is doubtful whether 
demand will increase much because there is consider- 
able shifting and sizing up of stocks among jobbers 
and the oil companies seem to have ample supplies for 
immediate production requirements. Some line pipe 
inquiries are reported to be out, but they are regarded 
as feelers in view of the fact that most of the impor- 
tant oil producers have surplus stocks which they ar 
offering at substantial concessions from the mill quota 
tions. If there is any price cutting by the mills, it is 
largely in line pipe in competition with resale offers 
Discounts are given on page 171. 

Sheets—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
enjoyed a fairly good increase in orders and specifica- 
tions, and mill operations are at least 10 per cen! 
heavier than they were a fortnight ago. Sheet mil! 
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operations in general are somewhat heavier than they 
have been, as some business was secured or had accu- 
mulated during the recent period of suspension by a 
imber of mills operating under an agreement with 
‘he Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. Concessions of $5 per ton in black and gal- 
-anized sheets have been rather freely offered by some 
kers and it is currently stated that even less than 
-25e. on black and 4.25c. on galvanized could be done 
really sizable orders. On blue annealed sheets the 
re common quotation now is 2.50c. for the base gage. 
‘rices are given on page 171. 


Steel Chain.—Effective July 18, leading manufactur- 
have revised prices, the new quotation showing de- 

nes of 75c. per 100-lb. in proof, BB, and BBB grades 
sizes 3/16-in. to %-in.; of 35c. per 100-lb. in sizes 
m 9/16-in. to 1%4-in.; 75c. per 100-lb. in wagon chain, 
| 50c. per 100-lb. in steel loading chain. The new 
for 1-in. proof coil chain is $5.90 per 100-lb., with 

e old differentials applying on sizes from 9/16-in. 
114-in., while on the sizes from %%-in. down the 


fferentials have been cut 40c. per 100-lb. The new 
ces f.o.b. Pittsburgh, per 100-lb. follow: 

Proof BB BBB 
SO-e cvvck cutee were tee $10.25 $11.75 $12.75 
tatoo 9.25 10.75 11.75 
RG: i cade Gade terns 7.75 9.00 9.50 
Seer ee ek 6.50 7.75 8.25 
EG kiss até nae caeeweet 6.25 7.50 8.00 
ee eee 6.00 7.25 7.75 
GS «caniSnna cn wa aewes 6.65 7.65 8.15 
ie BRP B Ce a dd wae niecnnniae 6.55 7.55 8.05 
CRO: SOPEG cw cnaccee e een 6.40 7.40 7.90 
s m TOI Ee virciksa®s sad bory 6.15 7.15 7.65 
IO 256 6 ea wat ees 5.90 6.90 7.40 

Cut Nails.—Prices have been revised by leading 


nakers in keeping with the recent decline in wire nails. 
Carloads now are quotable at $3 to $3.25 per 100-lb, 
eg f.o.b. mill, or $3.50 delivered Pittsburgh. 


Hot-rolled and Cold-rolled Strips. — Independenz 
kers of cold-rolled strips have met the price of 
1.25, base, recently announced by American Steel & 
Wire Co. The market on hot-rolled strips is quotable 
2.50c. to 2.60c. base, with most makers quoting 
gher figure. Extra for pickling hot-rolled strips, 

n. and wider, has been cut 15c. per 100-lb. Nar- 
stock does not share in this change. Extra for 

ng has been reduced from 50c. to 30c. per 100-lb. 

tity, cutting and slitting differentials have not 
The reduction in pickling and anneal- 
‘harges is expected to stop price concessions, as 
stated that sales recently made at 2.35c. and 2.40c. 
y anticipated this change, which it seems has been 
for some time. Business is rather 


changed. 


discussion 


no lic. 


Steel Skelp.—The new base of 2c. does not appear 
stimulating the demand and makers who have 
| this price against the small inquiries which have 
current have failed to obtain the orders, the re- 
eing a lower price has been quoted. 


Boiler Tubes.—Leading makers of charcoal iron 
tubes have adopted new discounts, effective July 
itting prices from $14 to $20 per ton. The change 
accompanied by a regrouping of the sizes to 
more closely with those employed in quoting 
oiler tubes. Manufacturers in this district are 
very little business, but it is reported that East- 
akers are fairly busy. One important Eastern 
icer has been running for about two months at 
cent capacity and has a sufficient number of 
to maintain this rate of operation for several 
The National Tube Co. has not yet made pub- 
e new discounts on seamless tubes and for this 
0 discounts are published on these tubes on 
\71. Other discounts are given on page 171. 


er 


Y 


lin Plate——Demand for tin plate for perishable food 
ners still is purely hand to mouth and the indi- 
are that the year is going to be a very lean 
this kind of material. Manufacturers supplying 
ite for other kinds of containers are getting a 
ount of business and there is an impression that 
larter of the year will develop a fair amount of 
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general line business. There is general observance of 
the stabilized base of $5.75 per base box, Pittsburgh, for 
standard coke. 


Coke and Coal.—The recent inquiry of Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corporation, Buffalo, for 30,000 tons 
of furnace coke for August and September shipment 
still is under negotiations. The impression prevails 
that this business will be placed at not over $3 per 
net ton oven and may possibly go under that price, 
because producers look upon these months as likely 
to be lean ones and are pretty anxious for the busi- 
ness. There is no change in the spot furnace coke 
situation, the market being quotable from $2.75 to $3 
per net ton oven. Large operators are not disposed 
to go below the latter price, but the smaller producers 
seem able to keep going presumably because of a very 
favorable wage scale and to take business at 2.75c 
Spot foundry coke is quotable generally from $4 to 
$4.25, but occasionally some loaded cars can be bought 
as low as $3.75, while on the other hand $4.50 is the 
price to consumers on some choice brands. Eastern 
by-product plants are finding it difficult to compete 
with Connellsville coke at present prices because of 
the high freight rate on coal. Meanwhile, some of the 
steel companies having by-product ovens have such 
heavy accumulations of coke that it is reported that 
some made sales were made as low as $1.25 a ton at 
oven. The coal market still is dull and weak, especially 
on by-product grades, which lately have sold as low as 
$1.50 per net ton, from non-union districts, and rarely 
commands more than $1.65 for run of mine grade. 
Non-union steam coal is quotable from $1.50 to $2 
and gas coal from $2.25 to $2.50. 


Old Material.—No material change is noted in the 
general situation. Interest in the market on the part 
of melters is extremely light and dealers seem unwill- 
ing to add to their stocks, in the lack of any tangible 
evidence of increased steel plant and foundry opera- 
tions in the near future. There is so little business do- 
ing that prices of necessity are nothing more than ap- 
praisals of what might possibly be done. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 


and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate as 
follows: 
Heavy melting steel Steubenville 
Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen 
Midland and Pittsburgh $12.00 to $12.50 
No. 1 cast cupola size 16.00to 16.5 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam 
bridge, Ohio Cumberland, Md 


Huntington W 
and Pittsburgh 13 


Parkersburg and 
Va.; Franklin, Pa., 


[Oto 14.00 


Compressed sheet steel. . 9. 50to 10.00 
Bundled sheet sides and ends, f.o.b 

consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dist S.00to 8.25 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 12.50to 13.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 12.50to 13.00 
Railroad grate bars.... 10.00 to 10.50 
Low phosphorus melting stock, bloom 


and billet ends, heavy plates, \4-in 

and thicker ....... 16.00to 16.50 
Railroad malleable 12.00to 13.00 
Iron car axles..... 18.00 to 19.00 
Locomotive axles, stee 17.50 to 18.00 
Steel car axles 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast iron wheels 13.00 to 13.50 
Rolled steel wheels 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turning 7.00 to 7.50 
Sheet bar crop ends it origin 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy steel axle turning &.50to 6 00 
Short shoveling turning 8.00 to 8.50 
Heavy breakable cast 13.50to 14.00 
Stove plate ‘ 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron borings to 8.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.00to 12.50 


For use in designing and detailing roof construc- 
tion the Federal Cement Tile Co., Chicago, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet of 20 blueprint sheets of standards on 
a scale suitable for use in the drafting room. The 
company has also issued an unusually attractive book- 
let covering the various styles of tiles which it makes 
for the so-called “indestructible roof.” This publica- 
tion includes the interior and exterior views of plants 
showing various applications, and also construction 
diagrams. The roofing tiles are made of pre-cast stone 
concrete reinforced. 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, July 19. 

The new steel prices announced two weeks ago 
are no longer holding in this territory. Weakness is 
more proneunced in some commodities than in others. 
Last week a public letting of 164 tons of plates by a 
Western railroad brought out the unusually low price 
of 1.80c., mill, or the equivalent of 1.45c., Pittsburgh. 
At the present moment there does not appear to be 
a ruling market price’ on either plates or structural 
shapes, and sheets likewise are soft, although not in 
such a pronounced degree. Some shading is also re- 
ported on-mild steel bars, but some business is still 
moving at 1.90c., Pittsburgh. The new wire prices 
are holding rather firmly, but without bringing out 
much buSiness. 

The trend of pig iron prices is still downward, a 
further slump of 50c. a ton having taken place this 
week. 

There have been few changes in the operating situa- 
tion. The Illinois Steel Co. continues to operate eight 
blast furnaces and is producing steel at 30 per cent 
of capacity. The Inland Steel Co. did not blow out a 
blast furnace last week as intended, but expects to 
take such action within the next few days unless there 
is an unexpected turn for the better in bookings. At 
present, however, it still has two out of three furnaces 
in blast while its steel output is on a 25 per cent 
basis. Its rail carbon steel bar mill at Chicago Heights 
is idle this week, as is the mill of the Calumet Steel 
Co. at the same place. The Interstate and Republic 
bar iron mills at East Chicago are both inactive this 
week, but expect to resume operations soon. The South 
Chicago steel works and bar mill of the Interstate 
Iron & Steel Co. are operating on a fairly satisfactory 
basis, while the Wisconsin Steel Works has one out 
of three blast furnaces and about 25 per cent of its 
mill capacity active. 

Pig Iron.—Buying is light and going prices are 
about 50c. below those of a week ago. In fact, many 
melters regard present furnace quotations as at the 
bottom or so close to bottom that little risk would be 
involved in placing orders for iron. It is true that 
the average price for the 10-year period before the 
war was $2 or $3 under the present quotation, but 
there were two years in that decade when prices were 
considerably higher than they are now. A further 
factor to consider in judging the present level of the 
market is the added burden of increased freight which 
enters into the costs of pig iron producers as it does 
in the costs of all other manufacturers. Notwith- 
standing the fact that price considerations no longer 
deter buying, purchases of size are not being made. 
This fact merely .indicates that melters have little 
work ahead and therefore have no reason to buy much 
iron. Until the industrial readjustment now going on 
results in increased foundry operations, the hand-to- 
mouth buying which has characterized the pig iron 
market for months will continue. The fact that the 
liquidation of pig iron prices is completed, or nearly 
so, means, however, the one important obstacle to the 
revival of business has been removed. The Beloit Iron 
Works has not yet closed for 150 tons of 3 per cent 
foundry and 75 tons of charcoal. The American 
Radiator Co. is reported to have bought 3000 tons of 
iron for its Western and Northern plants, but con- 
firmation is lacking. A carload of resale copper free 
low phosphorus has been sold at $40 delivered 
Chicago. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus, mal- 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do not 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton Other 
prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or when 
so indicated, f.o.b. furnace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 
1.50, delivered at Chicago........ $36.00 to $36.50 

Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 19.00 to 19.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2, sil. 


NiO SS eres ce re ere 18.50to 19.00 
Northern Bigh PROB... «v0 ssncsasave 18.50 to 19.00 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 26.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.......... 18.50 to 19.00 
a rn ere ree err ee 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phos., Valley furnace, sil. 1 to 2 

per cent, COpper BPOSisciciwcsiancs $5.00 
Biwvery, Ml. & OOP COE kc is csaasdccic 37.5 


Ferroalloys.—A carload of resale spiegeleisen has 
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been sold at less than $37, delivered, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
Generally all of the ferroalloys are exceedingly quiet. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese. $78 de- 
livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $80 delivered; spiegeleisen, 
18 to 22 per cent, $36 delivered. 

Structural Material.—Lettings of steel work have 
been fairly heavy the past two weeks, but without hav- 
ing a sustaining effect either on the prices of the mills 
or of the fabricators. Plain material has been bought 
at 1.80c., Pittsburgh, and on some tonnages even lower 
prices are reported. Fabricating bids are also low. 
On 1200 tons for a local job, the successful bid was 
$61 per ton delivered. On the Ohio State University 
stadium involving 4500 tons of steel, less than $80 per 
ton erected has been bid. An award is expected this 
week. On 2600 tons for the United States Window 
Glass Co. plant at Shreveport, La., the fabricating 
award of which was announced last week, the success- 
ful bid was $70 delivered. The erection was let at $12 
per ton, while the erection of about 800 tons of old 
work was awarded at $14 per ton. The steel for the 
Shreveport job will be rolled by a local mill and 1200 
tons for the repair of the Armour Grain Co. elevator, 
Chicago, will also be supplied by a Chicago mill. 
Fabricating awards include: 

Chicago & Northwestern Railroad elevator, Armour Grain 
Co. lessee, Chicago, 1225 tons, to Morava Construction Co. 

Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, foundation work, 835 
tons, to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 339 tons, to 
Union Foundry Co. 

Pressure tank, Los Angeles, Cal., 144 tons, to Baker City 
Iron Works. 

A. M. Castle Co., Chicago, warehouse, 330 tons, to Mil- 
waukee Bridge Co. 

Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Commercial 
Building and reconstruction Schlitz Palm Garden, 270 tons, 
to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

Pending business includes: 

Joliet High School, Joliet, Ill., 800 tons, Hansell-Elcock 
Co., low bidder. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, two 100-ft. deck turntables, 175 
tons. 


Mark Mfg. Co., new roof, butt-weld pipe mill, Evanston, 
Ill., 120 tons. 

Orpheum Theater, Wichita, Kan., 140 tons, general con- 
tract awarded to Vaughan Construction Co., Omaha. 

The mill quotation is 1.80c. to 2c., Pittsburgh, which takes 
a freight rate of 38c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery. Job- 
bers quote 3.03c, for materials out of warehouse. 

Plates.—The stabilized prices generally adopted two 
weeks ago are rapidly becoming nominal so far as this 
section is concerned. In a public letting of 164 tons 
of tank plates and 13% tons of structural shapes by 
the Burlington Railroad last week, the successful bid 
on the plates was 1.80c. f.o.b. Western mill, while the 
structurals were awarded at 2.18c., delivered Chicago. 
The fact that such low prices were brought out by a 
small tonnage emphasizes the pronounced weakness 
and uncertainty of the market. It is evident that com- 
petition is keen for such business as is appearing and 
that the extent to which mills will deviate from the 
prices announced a fortnight ago depends on the size 
of the tonnage offered and the character of the specifi- 
cations. At present writing, it is impossible to name 
a ruling going price on tank plates. A local mill has 
been awarded 3000 tons of steel, principally plates, to 
be used on the repair of 400 gondola cars for the IIli- 
nois Central by the Haskell & Barker Car Co. That 
considerably more car repair work may be looked for- 
ward to as a source of steel tonnage is indicated by 
the fact that the New York Central has issued an in- 
quiry for figures on the repair of 10,000 freight cars 
of various types. Oil companies continue to undertake 
work involving plates. The Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., is in the market for three storage 
tanks requiring 600 tons, while the Standard Oil Co. 
is taking bids on stills for Whiting, Ind., involving 
about 450 tons. Other inquiries include one from the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. for 350 tons of plates. 

The mill quotation is 1.80c. to 2c. Pittsburgh, the freight 
to Chicago being 38c. per 100 lb. Jobbers quote 3.03c, for 
plates out of stock. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The market continues weak and 
the prices quoted on page 171 are to be regarded as 
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the top of the market rather than as ruling discounts. 
The tendency of sellers is either to revise the discounts 
downward or to waive part or all of the freight from 
Pittsburgh. Revisions of discounts include small rivets, 
which some makers are quoting at 70 and 10 off list; 
large machine bolts, which have been quoted at as low as 
7) and 5 off, and large carriage bolts, on which 65 and 
10 off has been named. The railroads continue to 
fieure in the market. The Louisville & Nashville has 
bought 700 kegs of nuts and the Illinois Central is in- 
quiring for 300 kegs of rivets. The Ford Motor Co. 
is reported to have placed a large order for bolts and 
nuts last week. Jobbers are buying sparingly and the 
agricultural implement makers remain out of the 
market. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 4.03c.; boiler rivets, 4.13« 
ichine bolts up to %& x 4 in., 60 per cent off; larger sizes, 
off: carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 55 off; larger sizes, 
nd 5 off; hot pressed nuts, square and hexagon tapped 
ff blank nuts. $3.25 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet 
ts, square heads, 60 per cent off. Quantity extras are 
hanged. 

Bars.—Prices on mild steel bars are as ill-defined 
is those on plates and structural shapes. Demand is 
f much the same character as heretofore. Car repair 
isiness is steadily growing larger in scope as in- 
licated in other paragraphs, and there continues to be 

fair amount of reinforcing work. A Masonic temple 

Davenport, Iowa, will require 500 tons and a grain 
elevator for the Burlington Railroad at St. Joseph, Mo., 
200 or 300 tons. Railroad purchases of bar iron are 
still small, involving 100 to 200 tons or less. A cur- 
rent inquiry from the St. Paul Railroad calls for 150 
tons. Prices range from 1.90c. to 2c., Chicago, and 
even lower prices have been reported. There has been 
no material change in the demand for rail carbon steel 
bars, and prices have slumped to a maximum of 1.90c., 
Chicago. Bed manufacturers are prominent among 
present buyers of hard steel bars. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.85c, to 1.90c., Pitts- 
irgh, taking a freight of 38c. per 100 lb.; common bar iron, 
‘0c, to 2¢., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.90c. to 2e¢., mill or 
cago 


Jobbers quote 2.93c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
irehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars is 4.35c. for 


nal 


ds and 50c, extra for flats, squares and hexagons. Job- 
s quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 2.3« 


Sheets.—The market is weak and going prices are 
elow those generally announced two weeks ago. On 
No. 28 galvanized, 4.25c., Pittsburgh, is rather com- 
nonly quoted, while 4.10c. has been done. On No. 28 
lack, 3.25¢., Pittsburgh, is the ruling quotation and as 

w as 3c. has been named. On No. 10 blue annealed, 
-.45¢., Pittsburgh appears to be the market. Demand 

still subnormal, but compares favorably with that 
or plates, shapes and bars. One important Western 
aker is employing about two-thirds of sheet mill 
apacity. Japan continues to buy light gage sheets; 

fact, more of this class of business is being offered 
an local mills care to take. 


¢ 


M quotations are 3.25c. for No. 28 black: 2.45e, for 

blue annealed and 4.25¢c. for No. 28 galvanized, 

ng Pittsburgh prices subject to a freight to Chicago 
per 100 Ib 

bers quote: Chicago delivery out of stocks, No, 10 blue 

ed, 3.68c.; No. 28 black, 4.90c.; No. 28 galvanized, 


Railroad Rolling Stock.—The Mather Stock Car 
s contemplating entering the market for 500 steel 
nter sills for stock cars. 


Warehouse Prices.—Further price adjustments by 
‘Obers include reductions on chain and charcoal iron 
ler tubes. Chain has been reduced 75c. for sizes 

»/16 in. to % in. and 35c. for sizes 9/16 in. to 1% in. 
Prices are now $11.88 on 3/16 in., $7.63 on % in., $7.93 
r 9/16 in. and $7.53 for 1% in. Charcoal iron boiler 


es have been reduced 3%c. per foot, 4 in. now being 
loted at 591ec. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices have settled to a maximum 

340, Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger. Lettings 
‘ve been fairly heavy during the past week and some 
‘tractive business is in prospect. Detroit is preparing 
ace for figures on 4200 tons of 42-in. and 1500 tons 
‘-in. Hammond, Ind., will ask bids soon on 3000 
ns of 36-in. This week Akron, Ohio, receives bids 


¢ 


for a third time on 6500 tons of 48-in. Recent lettings 
include: 

Fort Wayne, Ind., 470 tons, to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co 

Forest Lake, Minn., 200 tons, to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Faribault, Minn., 100 tons, to James B. Clow & Sons 

Dubuque, Iowa, 150 tons, to United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. 


Evansville, Ind., 100 tons, to National Cast Iron Pipe Co 


Pending business includes: 


Akron, Ohio, 1000 tons, 4 to 16-in., National 
Pipe Co, low bidder. 

Duluth, Minn., 600 tons, Lynchburg Foundry 
bidder. 

Decatur, Ill., 100 tons, bids from general contra 
July 18, to be sublet to pipe manufacturer 

Harrodsburg, Ky., 200 tons, original bids reject 
bids in July 29. 

Detroit, 250 tons of 24-in., July 22 


Milwaukee, 275 tons of 16-in., July 25 


Two Rivers, Wis., 150 tons of 4- and 6-in., July 28 
Manitowoc, Wis., one carload 6-in., July 28 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax as fol 
lows; Water pipe, 4-in., $52.10; 6-in. and above, $49.10 
class A and gas pipe, $3 extra 


Rails and Track Supplies.—As forecast last week, 
tie plates have been reduced, the new price being 2.30c 
Chicago mill. The demand for fastenings and car 
wheels improves slowly as the railroads gather their 
car repair and maintenance of way programs under 
way. The Illinois Central has bought 4000 kegs of 
track spikes. The Chicago Surface Lines have ordered 
4000 tons of girder rails from the Lorain Steel Co. 


Standard Bessemer rails, $45; open-hearth rails, $47; 
light rails rolled from new steel, 1.90c. f.0.b. makers’ mills 

Standard railroad spikes, 3c., Pittsburgh: track bolts 
with square nuts, 4c., Pittsburgh; steel tie plates, 2.30c., 
and steel angle bars, 2.75c., Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie 
plates, iron, 2.30c., f.o.b. makers’ mills. 


Wire Products.—Considering the fact that summer 
is a dull season, present demand is of fair proportions. 
Jobbers, however, continue to hold back, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that their lack of stocks often handicaps 
them in filling the orders of their customers. As fall 
approaches, more generous buying is looked for. Rail- 
road purchases continue small. For mill prices see 
finished iron and steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 171. 


We quote warehouse prices, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 
heavier black annealed wire, $3.38 per 100 ib No. 9 and 
heavier bright basic wire, $3.53 per 100 lb.; common wire 
nails, $3.48 per 100 lb.;: cement coated nails, $2.90 per keg 


Old Material_—Consumers continue to hold aloof 
from the market and prices of some grades have again 
declined. Such purchases as have been made by users 
confirm the quotations given below. A large local 
foundry bought 500 tons of selected heavy melting at 
$10.50 per gross ton. A bar iron mill purchased 700 
tons of No. 1 busheling at $8.25 and $8.50 per net ton. 
Railroad lists include the Rock Island, 3750 tons; the 
St. Paul, 1200 tons, and the Chicago & Alton, 550 tons. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago and vicin- 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails j Dd $15 to 
Relaying rails ....... oes . 27.50 to 
Car wheels .... ‘ ; : to 
Steel rails, rerolling eae to 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft - to 
Heavy melting steel om to 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart to 
Shoveling steel ane to 
Low phos. heavy melting steel aah oe to 
Drop forge flashings... ae ‘ ; to 
Hydraulic compressed sheet ; 5 to 
Axle turnings . ’ ‘ ; to 
Net Ton 


Iron angles and splice bars . 13.25 to 
Steel angle bars.. k 9.50 to 
Iron arch bars and transoms . 13.50 to 
Iron car axles..... re os 50 to 
Steel car axles... ee Tre te 
No. 1 busheling....... > 25 to 
No. 2  busheling... coe Bee 
Cut forge ; . 5 to 
Pipes and flues.. ; --- 5.80 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought ee to 
No, 2 railroad wrought ; 50 to 
Steel knuckles and couplers ' — 25 to 
Coil springs j ; : 50 to 
No. 1 machinery cast... . 2.50 to 
Low phos. punchings... 50 to 
Locomotive tires, smooth 9.75 to 
Machine shop turnings 7 to 
Cast DORE ccc cccn TTT eT ee 50 to 
ek et eee pad aha to 
Grate bars janeas .00 to 
Brake shoes ....... aa ‘ ere: 
Railroad malleable micas .25 to 
Agricultural malleable . .25 to 
Country mixed ‘ 00 to 
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New York 


NEw YORK, July 19. 

Pig Iron.—Following the increased inquiry reported 
last week, the market dropped back to the dullness 
which had characterized many weeks. The sales made 
within the last few days have been few and at low 
prices. There is keen competition between Buffalo 
and eastern Pennsylvania irons. The latter is selling 
as low as $20 furnace base, and the former at $19. 
A sale of 500 tons was made to a Connecticut melter 
for promp. delivery on a basis of about $20 eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. A of 800 tons is about 
to be closed at $21.50, eastern Pennsylvania furnace, 
for No. 2X. A marked feature of the limited buying 
is that foundries are urging prompt shipment. Some 
Belgian iron has been offered at low prices, but this 
iron does not seem to be attractive to anyone. One 
reason. given is that the iron is not of satisfactory 
analysis, being high in phosphorus, but a more im- 
portant reason is that melters hesitate to place orders 
for foreign iron on a declining market when time of 
delivery is uncertain. 


sale 





We quote delivered in the New York district as follows, 
having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia 

East, Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2. 3.25. .$24.02 to $25.02 

East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 23.02to 24.52 

East Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 22.52to 23.52 

Buwralo,; Bil, 2.75 80 Zibb. cise k cas 24.46 to 25.46 

No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 29.16to 30.16 


Ferroalloys.—There is so little inquiry for ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen that the market is not 
well defined. Nominally ferromanganese is quoted 
at $70, delivered, for the domestic and $70, seaboard, 
for the imported, but these prices would be shaded if 
any real business were to be had. Spiegeleisen is 
available at $26, furnace. Ferrotungsten is quoted at 
42c. to 43c. per lb. of contained metal, duty paid; 
ferrovanadium is lower at $4.50 per lb. of contained 
vanadium. Manganese ore cannot be sold at any price, 
but the nominal quotation is 22c. per unit, seaboard. 
We quote prices as follows: 

S47 0.00 


iwanese, domestic, delivered, per ton. 
British, seaboard, per ton. ..$70.00 


Ferromat 


Ferromanganese, 


Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, furnace, per ton... .$26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per ton.. $65.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal. 42c. to 43: 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 to 


cent Cr:, per iB. Cr... ..css ss. 8G t016.50C 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. of contained vanadium. .$4.50 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, net 


tor ‘. $200.00 


70 per 


rbontitanium, 15 to 18 per 
CSR, DOC TO. 6 4585s bh ekiwe ee $220.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, 
than 1 ton, per ton f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
N. ¥ Aacaeeveweaes oes ‘ $250.00 


foreign, per unit, seaboard. » tae gee 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The volume of small orders is 
satisfactory and prices remain about the same. We 
quote, f.o.b. New York, carload lots, as follows: 6-in. 
and larger, $52.30; 4-in. and 5-in., $57.30; 3-in., $67.30, 
with $4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 


Ferroca 
ton to 


Manganese ore 


Warehouse Business.—The market shows no change 
despite the recent reduction of prices in this district. 
No change in prevailing prices is reported this week, 
but some shading of current quotations is reported in 
special cases. Warehouses handling wrought iron and 
steel pipe, boiler tubes, etc., have not yet issued any 
official revision of prices to meet the reductions of the 
mills on both wrought iron and steel pipe. Quotations 
on inquiries are proportionately lower since the mill 
reduction, but until the market becomes more stable, 
probably no official schedule will be issued by these 
warehouses. We quote prices on page 186. 


High-Speed Steel.—The market continues extremely 
inactive with few orders and considerable shading of 
prices. We quote 18 per cent tungsten high speed steel 
at 90c. per lb., with sales reported at 85c. per lb. With 
the new tariff in force, it is believed that there will 
be a slight increase in prices, as with the protection 
afforded, the cost of tungsten will undoubtedly increase. 





Finished Iron and Steel.—Specific orders of large 
size have brought out low prices, as was expected. On 
1120 tons of structural shapes 1.85c., Pittsburgh, was 
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done and on 1200 tons, 1.80c. On 900 tons of plates 
for locomotives the contract basis was 1.70c., Pitts- 
burgh. On 300 tons of bars the basis of the purchase 
was 1.70c., Pittsburgh. A round volume of bars largely 
for reinforced concrete work is under active negotia- 
tion, one lot of 1100 tons, another of 400 and an export 
order said to total 3800 tons. Not much as yet has 
materialized in the way of railroad business in the East. 
The Lehigh Valley is in the market for part repairs and 
part rebuilding of 5000 cars, principally box cars; 400 
additional cars are to be repaired by the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co. for the Illinois Central. It is expected 
that the New York Central will come into the market 
for considerable locomotive repair work. The Illinois 
Central, taking prices on 500 tons of forgings for the 
repairs and rebuilding of locomotives, is expected also 
to buy 140 new locomotives. Little new work has ap- 
peared in fabricated steel lines, but the following 
awards are noted: For a coal breaker for the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., 2200 tons, to the Bethlehem 
Steel Bridge Corporation; for the Boston & Maine, 125 
tons, to the McClintic-Marshall Co.; for the Dental 
and Oral College, East Thirty-fourth Street, 250 tons, 
to the Hinkle Iron Co.; for the Rhinelander apartment, 
Lexington Avenue and Ninetieth Street, 900 tons, to the 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works, and for the New York 
Telephone Co., at 146th Street and Convent Avenue, 600 
tons, to the Hinkle Iron Co. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 


steel bars, 2.18c, to 2.28c.; plates, 2.18c. to 2.38¢.: structural 
shapes, 2.18¢c. to 2.38c.; bar iron, 2.28c. 


Old Material.—There are no signs of improvement 
in the scrap market, the chief activity being in heavy 
melting steel, pipe and stove plate. Dealers in scrap 
do not look for more activity until steel mills start 
operating at greater capacity. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 
EIORVY MAGItine MtGEl. i. oc cnc ccc weare $6.50 to $7.56 
ROP ORI FURS oo vce wcarbcwrccseces : 9.50 to 10.00 
Relaying rails, nominal............ 387.50 to 40.00 
meeer GEE GRIMS. oc cc ocance ent en a ae 9.50 to 10.00 
a ae eee ..ee+ 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ ~-e+ 10,.00to 10.50 
Wrousnt iFOn tYOCK..6 occ cccss arse 60000 7.50 
a Ml. cs Cuwoh as hea eee a Sree 5.00 to 5.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long. purée. “ean 9.00 
RR ae ee re 2.00 to 2.50 
Cast borings (clean)..... 350 to £.00 
Machine-shop turnings sities . 2.50to 3.50 
Mixed borings and turnings..... aie 2.50 to 3.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., not 

unger 2 ft. TORE) ...<csse 7.00 to 7.50 
Stove plate ciniehix gerade Wie0s bicow 8.50 to 9.00 
Locomotive grate bars....... os 8.50 to 9.00 
Malleable cast (railroad). ae mee 7.50 
Old car wheels..... és covss 20.00 t0 10:60 


’rices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 


quot 


No. 1 machinery cast...... ...-$16.00 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, ete.), cupola size...... 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
OG.) cb bids Cw Redes nicer eave eneys 9.50 to 10.50 
Boston 
BosTON, July 19. 
Pig lIron.—Buying of eastern Pennsylvania iron 


silicon 1.75 to 2.25, by the Gurney Heater Co., Framing 
ham, Mass., for last half delivery, featured the market 
the past week. The company: is credited with taking 
2000 tons, half at $21 furnace or $25.06 delivered, and 
half at a slightly higher price. Some furnaces could 
not meet manganese and phosphorus requirements 
Other eastern Pennsylvania iron sales include 200 tons, 
silicon 2.25 to 2.75, to a Massachusetts foundry, third 
quarter delivery, at $21 furnace, and 300 tons, delivery 
next three months, to another Massachusetts melter 
at the same price. Differentials in these cases wert 
ignored. No. 2X iron is offered as low as $20.50 
The best price obtained this week was $25.75 furnac: 
or $29.81 delivered, for No. 1X, August delivery, by 
a furnace with $1 differentials, from a Massachusetts 
foundry. Sales of Buffalo are confined to car lots 
third quarter shipment, on a basis of $21 furnace fo! 
No. 2X Buffalo. No. 2 plain is offered at $20.50. Th: 
Griffin Wheel Co., Chelsea, Mass., wants 300 tons 
silicon 2.25 to 2.75, third quarter delivery, and about 


“ 


a dozen other melters 100 to 300 tons, mostly No. - 
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olain or No. 2X. A Connecticut foundry bought 100 Buffalo 
tons malleable at $24 furnace. Malleable is offered 
322 with a long freight, to $26 furnace. A small BUFFALO, July 19. 
nnage of Alabama, silicon 2.75 to 3.25, was taken 
a Massachusetts melter at $36.02 dock, Providence. 
vered pig iron prices follow: 


Pig Iron.—The total sales last week were 2700 
tons but with the three sellers now active, inquiry 
seems to have fallen off. Improved shipping on old 





Penn., sil. 2.25 to $25 06 to $28 S1 contracts hy one furnace has brought about a with- 
Penn., sil to 24.56to 25.31 Se 1.75 92.25 silic . and +} —_—— 
7 ae 8 SE ta 5 25 96 to 28.96 drawal as to 1.75 to 2.25 silicon iron and this furnace 
o, silicon 1.75 to 2.25.. -»- 23.96 to 28.46 for new business is now concentrating on lower silicons. 
s silico 2.25 t Bittu.s vearen 31.08 to 33.08 ] - \ : 
: re aoe a ae on a oe 20 EX to 32 5% Its sales last week—about 700 tons—were booked at 
3 bama, silicon 2.25 to 2.75. 7 16 to $2.66 prices ranging from $20 to $23 base. The most ac.ive 
ilicon 1.75 to 2.25 31.66to 32.16 





competitor in the district sold 1500 tons at the same 
Warehouse Business.—Black and galvanized sheets range; 100 tons of malleable was sold at $23 and u 
een cut 50c, per 100 lb. to $5 and $6 respectively. quantity of iron (silicon almost 4 per cent) was booked 
iron rivets are 10 per cent lower in some in- at $25. The first ore to be delivered at this port arrived 
‘es, the market being 50 to 60 per cent discount, last week and coupled with the fact that the 
e structural are generally down to $5 per keg signee is known to be in the market for a considerable 
and in light demand. Wire nails have dropped ionnage of coke, it is speculated that a furnace will 
er keg to $3.85 base, and bolt and nut quotations be blown in August 1. Part of an order of 2200 tons 

een revised according to mill lists recently issued. bought by the largest buyer in this vicinity, went to 

a ed wire is 25c. per 100 lb. cheaper. Consumption a furnace here at $19.75 base, silicon 1.25 to 1.75. 
and steel, if anything, is less than previously Only three furnaces are in blast and 


PO 


con- 


one of these 





ted and warehouse interests are not making fresh may be blown out the first of August. One seller 
yntracts at any price. has several small inquiries and no sales. The cam- 
ers now quote: Soft steel bars, $2.98 per 100 lb. base; paign to sell a steel-maker’s iron seems to have come 
iS to $4.08; concrete bars, $2.50 to $3.25% ; tire steel ‘a : : : 
; $4.70; spring steel, open hearth, $5.25: crucibk to a finish—no new inquiries and sales slightly under 
steel bands, $3.63 to $4.08: steel hoops, $4.33; toe 500 tons. 
f $5.25; cold rolled steel, $4.35 to $4.85; structural 
- $2.98 to $3.13; plates, $3.08 to $3.28; No. 10 blue an- We quote f.o.b. dealers’ asking prices per gross ton Buffalo 
x sheets, $3.83; No. 28 black sheets, $5; No. 28 gal is follows 
i sheets, $6: refined iron, $2.98 to $5; best refined N or 975 to 295 gil et Sz — 
Wayne iron, $7; Norway iron, round, 4-in. to 24%4-in., No See. oe oe to 275 sil +33 =. to 932 00 
b. net; other sizes, 7.75c. base. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil : 20.00 to 21.00 
Coke.—The reduction In prices announced a week ago Basic (nominal) .... 29.09 to 21.00 
: : . ; Malleable (nominal) 21.00 to 22.00 
the New England producers of foundry coke, bring- Lake Superior charcoal 36.00 
spot and forward deliveries down to $10.91 de- Finished Iron and Steel.—Improvement in inquiry 
ered where the local freight does not exceed $3.40, with respect to volume and variety brings a better 
ed to cause much of a ripple in the market. Virtu- feeling, but orders have not improved to any appre- 


no increase in spot buying is noted and signing up ciable extent. Previous price reductions this year did 


f last half contracts has proceeded in about the same not bring out the optimism that recent reductions 








as heretofore. About 40 per cent of contracted have developed. Consumption of material is certainly 
ian 1 year ago remains unbooked. New England Dy- in excess of production and that long-looked for period 
Wa ict ovens in operation have not increased in num- of absolute liquidation of stocks is closer to hand. 
nce last reports. One broker reports a sale of Bids have been opened in Albany within the week for 
prompt shipment, Connellsville coke at $4.50 a new State normal school at Cortland, N. Y Opera 
vens, which is a few cents below the base price tion is less than the preceding week—one open 
° ’ e , , ’ 
England made fuel. hearth now represents the entire program of a mill 
, ; 7 7 . , : : which hac heer Ba tanten wiev all — \averal emal] 
Qld Material—A partial revival of pig iron buying Which has been rainy busy an year, wcovera: smal 
New England foundries the past month or so rail orders have been booked—one of 300 tons for the 
en followed by increased interest on their roronto street railway system and another of 200 tons 
| 7 for thea »starnati al Pan i Tx . o > at : 1 
hinery cast, stove plate or other old ma — In eee Railway Co., Buffalo. a 
. 4 1 Th 41 “lere for ne Nnerace one Yr allras mani 
as anticipated by scrap dealers. The with rders tor pling engagt mill. Railroad inquiry 
Pennsylvania steel mills from the market as not developed but improvement in the structural 
. itrrati vari? nartiecnlar ot me > a roc 
grades of scrap has but added to the un- sTLUaLION with particular reference to Buffalo is looked 
ry local situation. There is, perhaps a for with the settlement of the ironworkers’ strike 
easier market for stove plate, but prices have the men agreeing to take a wage cut. Fair bar busi- 
inity to change in the absence of trans- ness developed with new prices; one order for 400 
\ Massachusetts melter took one car brake ‘OMS in three or four — and several orders for 
rap at $11.50 delivered. and others. scattered lesser tonnages. Two inquiries for pipe aggregate 
, ° . . . ») tone I he > » i”) eT vs : r} Ww 
No. 1 machinery cast at prices ranging from 1200 tons. No betterment in sheets came with new 
» $16.90 delivered. A broker bought a car of prices 
gs at $2.50 f.o.b. shipping point, against an old Warehouse Business.—Price changes have brought 
ryt t whi T , r eL- . oc a} > > } P } } 
! while New York brokers paid $4.65, out a number of orders which apparently were held back 
ahi int, for selected chemical turnings and is awaiting the announcement. Dealers are not over 
a 100 tons additional, but expects to buy enthusiastic as to the improvement, not seeing any 
. ney. The old material market otherwise permanency. Inability of mills to supply small ton- 
trading features. Yard owners are not nagves continues to help warenouse business, in one 
ish sales inasmuch as much of the material nstance the mill directing a prospective purchaser 
ought at prices well above those ruling to the warehouse with a resulting order. Railroad 
nquiry, expected with the reopening of shops and the 
gross ton lots delivered « irgent need of repairs to rolling stock, has not de 
oe . veloped into the order stage. In fact, there is but 
$17.00 to $17 at : ; +} ; 
15.50to 16 le railroad inquiry in hand and the instructions 
14.59 to 19.51 to purchasing agents not to buy seem to be still in 
: eff. ct 
W x é 1Sé Buff 
$5 50 e S il shape O5¢ ¢ 
an : 65< t é il ind i ‘ I « 
xh t g ) ) nneaied ‘ ‘Oo v gag ‘ Z ( 
(1 liameter ver No 28 gage y. SO« black eet No S gag ; « 
g) G50 to 7a rolled strip steel, 7.1 
irnings 2 2.50 to 3.00 . . : . . e 
ngs. rolling mill., * 200to 23.50 Coke.—Inquiry is better and there is a disposition 
vorings. chemical. . - $.50to 4.00 in evidence that buyers are willing to buy ahead. One 
ice borings and turnings.. 2.50to 3.00 . ; ] dali f 1 
rap and bundled skeleton 500to 5.50 inquiry calls for delivery of 800 to 1000 tons per 
r axles and shafting........ 12.00 to 12.50 month. 
CSM ic vticenusicn pUEW Newest bee Gh 11.50 to 12.00 


OS: S08R = aeeees Lecseseess 9.00to 10.00 Old Material.—If possible, dealers say, the market 
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is slower than any time this year. There is a par- 


ticular weakness in cast scrap and a great surplus 
on the market. In heavy melting steel, the largest 
consumer has indicated a willingness to buy small 


tonnages but refuses to pay more than $10 and insists 
that if his offer is taken, the material must be first 
grade. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton f.o.b. Buf- 
falo as follows 

Pea  MASINe BOBO. 6 vies cdiccs cece $11.50 to $12.00 
Low phos., 0.004 and under......... 15.00to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 12.00 to 13.00 
I 6 asda Sd Wb ae Gale Haw Sa 13.00 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 2.00 to 6.00 
ONL 190: DOTUIESs ck cede ces sews 5.00to 6.00 
POGVY MERIC EUPMINME. 2 occ bcos tenn sas S.00 to 9.00 
OREN NI, Beene Bee acim ctnskck« Dew Teee 
Se eC OS ee pac §$.00 to 10.00 
ait tie wate ee we 12.00 to 13.00 
Bundled sheet stampings..... 6.00 to 7.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........ 14.00 to 15.00 

Ci . ti 

incinnatl 


CINCINNATI, July 19. 

Pig Iron—The market was very quiet during the 
week. Inquiries and sales have been confined almost 
entirely to carload lots. The Lunkenheimer Co. has 
been in the market for 150 tons and it is reported that 
a cash register company has entered the market for 
160 tons of Southern iron of special specification. The 
Alabama Co. put out its Etowah furnace at Gadsden 
July 19, leaving but one merchant furnace active in 
the entire South, and it may blow out at any moment. 
The Globe Furnace of the Globe Iron Co., Jackson, on 
account of a mine tipple burning down, will be blown 
out about Aug. 1. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Southern coke, sil, 1.75 to 2.25 (base) $24.50 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 
NOEL ic stn ek Se sere dda eee ie. 25.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil.......... 35.02 
Southern Ohio coke, sil, 1.75 to 2.25 
See EP) Higa cade aaa wee atin 23.52 
i! POPE RONEE: 2 bk wick bee eawediew.kebs 22.52 
> > 
23.5 


Malleable 


Tool Steel_—Pickup business is about the only ac- 
tivity. High speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten, is being 
quoted at $1 per lb. base. 

Finished Material.—Buying continues light, orders 
peing for the most part small and for immediate de- 
livery. There is still no stimulation to be observed as 
a result of the recent price reductions and it appears 
doubtful as to whether the lower prices will initiate 
increased activity. The 600 tons for bridges for the 
Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co., previously reported, 
went to the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. Bids for the 
450,000 tie plates aggregating about 2500 tons, recent- 
ly called for by the Big Four Railroad, were opened 
July 18. It is understood that 100 tons of reinforcing 
bars will be given out shortly by the E. H. Latham 
Co., Columbus, general contractor, for the construc- 
tion of the stadium of Ohio State University, and other 
tonnages will be placed as the erection proceeds. Bids 
will be received up to July 28 for the proposed new 
passenger station at Covington, Ky., to cost about 
$80,000 and to be erected jointly by the C. & O. and 
L. & N. railroads. Specifications calling for bids on 
approximately 1200 tons of black sheets, issued by the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
have been received by a mill in this district. The mills 
of the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, have 
been operating during the week and are expected to 
continue next week. The plant of the Newport Rolling 
Mill Co. is still shut down. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report good 
volume of orders but quantities light. It is felt by 
some that further price reductions may stimulate more 
activity, others are of the opinion that general condi- 
tions are the governing factor. New prices went into 
effect July 12, prices being now as follows: 


Iron and steel bars, 3.15¢c. base; hoops and bands, 3.85c 


base; shapes, 3.25c. base; plates, 3.25c. base; reinforcing 
bars, 3.221,ec. base; cold rolled rounds, 1% in. and larger, 
$.25c.; under 114 in. and flats, squares and hexagons, 4.75¢ 

No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.85¢c.: No. 28 black sheets, 
4.92c.: No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.92c.; wire nails, $3.50 per 


keg base; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.10 per 100 Ib 
Coke.—Inquiries for coke during the week were 
light, but there has been some carload business, one 
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inquiry for 900 tons and two for 300 tons, previously 
reported, are expected to be placed at end of the week. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


Old Material.—Activity in the scrap market is at a 
standstill. Prices are, if anything, tending to lower 
levels, but in the absence of trading remain unchanged 
by most dealers. One dealer, however, is now quoting 
as follows: Bundled sheets, $4 to $5; cast borings, $2 
to $3; steel turnings, $1; iron axles, $15 to $16; pipes 
and flues, $4 to $5. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices: 

Per Gross Ton 


I TRI gcc alors ee ee eid $4.00 to $5.00 
DEI oath wet. ok eee aid aia aula eke 11.00 to 12.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up...... 25.00 to 26.00 
EOPGeeeer GOOG) TOUN....ccccvtervaveecs 10.00 to 11.00 
Se 8.50to 9.50 
StOGl TRIS EOF WISIN. «oc vcccvewsee 9.00 to 10.00 
IIE irish bars ae ae ate nd at eek ad 11.50 to 12.50 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 ralivoad wrought. .....ccccces 8.50to 9.50 
Pa ere eee ee 2.00 to 3.00 
i SO sc cck en apa kaeew sar 2.00to 2.50 
6c aidwarcxacee as OR Ea 11.00 to 12.00 
ee A ee ee ee 12.00 to 13.00 
Sr ere ee 6.50 to 7.50 
Ra I Gace X's. nh ocala at mut Skala hah kita 15.00 to 16.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 8.50 to 9.50 
ae dy NOs Wc Gis'k 2 tate wae wa etn 4.00to 5.00 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, July 18. 


Pig Iron.—Three sales of Northern malleable were 
made this week that are considered of consequence 
in these days when orders are few and far between. 
A southern Illinois melter bought 500 tons, an eastern 
Kansas foundry bought 300 tons, and 100 tons went to a 
Belleville, Ill., stove factory. Some little carload busi- 
ness was done, and four or five inquiries for carloads 
were out. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards St. Louis as follows, 
having added to furnace prices $2.80 freight from Chicago 
and $5.74 from Birmingham: 

PROFERGEA MAUDTIGRUIS 6ocik cdi ccccvwuces $22.80 to $23.30 

rea ee eo ere 22.80 to 23.30 

Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 25.74to 26.24 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Recent reductions so far 
have not had the effect of stimulating business, and 
such orders as are being placed are not attributed 
to lowering of prices. The Unit Construction Co., 
St. Louis, has sublet the contract for the concrete 
work for the University of Kansas Stadium at 
Lawrence to J. P. Sprague & Co., Kansas City, 200 
tons of reinforcing bars being involved. Inquiries 
were received here from the Southern Wire & Iron 
Co., Dallas, Tex., for 500 tons of reinforcing bars 
for a job in Galveston, Tex. The Mississippi Valley 
Bridge & Iron Co., Leavenworth, Kan., got the order 
for the structural steel (1100 tons) for the motor trans- 
port division of the Army there, which St. Louis fabri- 
ecators eagerly sought. The Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 
St. Louis, received an order from the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad for 500 sets of underframes, involving 320 
tons of structural steel. Inquiries from railroads were 
confined to less than carload lots, being material for 





filling in, such as car wheels, axle bars, etc. Ware- 
house business is dull. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel bars 
3.02%ec. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.0214c.:; structural shapes, 
3.12 14¢ tank plates, 3.12%c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
3.774%4c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 5 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6c.; cold drawn rounds, shafting 


and screw stock, 4.45c.; structural rivets, $4.12% per 10° 


Ib.; boiler rivets, $4.22%4; tank rivets, 7/16 in. and smaller 
60-10 per cent off list; machine bolts, large, 55 per cent 
small, 60 per cent; carriage bolts, large, 50-5 per cent; smal! 
55 per cent: lag screws, 60 per cent; hot pressed nuts, square 
or hexagon, blank, $3.25; and tapped, $3.00 off list. 

Coke.—Very little business is being done in coke, 
and that little is being handled by the local and 
Granite City by-products plants. Standard Connells- 
ville beehive foundry is quoted at $5 ovens, or $10.04 
delivered St. Louis, Granite City by-products meeting 
this price, while Laclede by-product foundry is quoted 
at $11.50 ovens, or $11.70 delivered in the St. Lou's 
industrial district. 


Old Material.—Trading in old materials has been 
very light, even transactions between dealers being 
almost entirely suspended. There were no railroad 
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the market this week. The trend of 
‘ces is still lower, although the nominal prices of 

week remain unchanged, except No. 1 railroad 
eavy melting steel, which is $1 lower at $10 to $10.50. 
We 


sts yetore 


quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. consumer’s works, St Louis 
ial district and dealers’ yards as follows 


Per Gross Ton 
Pate sevces Terr rer er .$12.50 to $13.00 
‘ pile, TOPORMR ss oc cccicascs canes 12.00 to 12.50 
Stee] rails, less than 3 ft........ . 11.50 to 12.00 
aving rails, standard section, sub- 
ject to inspection......... weeee 27.00 to 29.00 
skotO. COL Weis cs dances ncanee 12.00 to 12.50 
1 railroad heavy melting steel... 10.00 to 10.50 
N 1 heavy shoveling steel.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel ‘ ven oe 9.50 
‘rogs, switches and guards, cut apart 11.00to 11.50 
rdinary bundled sheet...... chine & 4.00 to $50 
Per Net Ton 
Heavy axle and tire turnings....... 5.00 to 5.50 
ingle bars..... eaeee wet . 10.50to 11.00 
we anwle DEFHs bese ecssvevs ces Bee 1.50 
D OR IO 65 ake o é.0' = ie akw. 6:6 oe ee? eee 
Steel car axles........ <eawneness 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought iron arch bars and transoms 12.50to 13.00 
N i pallroaG@ WrOummt...cccccccss 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... : 8.50 to 9.00 
PallvORG. SOPIIMB wvcvcecceassoevces 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel couplers and Knuckles...... -»» 10.00to 10.50 
ocomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 
BYROOTD MIGUNE cas ccdadcaceevesawn 8.00 to 9.00 
N 1 dealers’ forge....... ee 7.00 
st ifOm DOPMAMD. «ce ccesrseesuc - 6.00 to 6.50 
Ni L PUTER ss ck cc cece cies ressves 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 boilers cut in sheets and rings. 6.00 to 6.50 
N L TRUPORE COME. caciccncas wceee ALSEOBtO 123.00 
Stove plate and light cast.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
tailroad malleable eeec inane S es 9.00 to 9.50 
Agricultura! malleable ... a .. 9.00to 9.50 
Pines OMG TMUOG. cc ccs cceewnsons ; 6.50 to 7.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank...... 6.00 to 6.50 
Oe Be eee eee re 3.50 to 4.00 
Railroad grate bars.......ccecccees 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings...........+-.. 4.00 to 4.50 
Country mixed iron 6.50 to 7.00 
Uncut railroMmd Med... ccccscsscccs 8.00 to 8.50 
PIOPROROOE . o Sch6 cies 2 he 4 w a Wena 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad brake shoes........c.ceeee0.% 7.50 to 8.00 
Bi e 
irmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 19. 

Pig Iron.—By the end of last week the Birmingham 
ron market was on a $20 base. Car loads were selling 
at $20.50, but $20 was the admitted schedule for any 
real buying. Some disturbance of the $20 base was 
iused by the appearance in the market of some resale 
ron, how much is not known, but it was encountered 
than one direction. This iron was offered at 
That seems to be the lowest that is reported 
nywhere. Melters and makers appear to be nearer a 
agreement that prices of iron are lower 
an they have yet been and there is less disposition 

the part of the melter to hammer the market. Only 

foundry stack is in blast in Alabama, the Wood- 
vard Iron Co. having blown out its Gadsden stack 


more 
$19.50. 


nmon 


lay. There will be another reduction of mer- 
int iron stocks this month. Strategically Alabama 
n is stronger than in some time. The going 
ness is in small lots, with the sanitary pipe 


shops coming in regularly for immediate requirements, 
vhile one sanitary pipe interest recently ordered 2000 
ns to cover requirements of several months. South- 
ron makers are insistent in their demand for lower 
rates to competitive points, asking for a compro- 
between the pre-war rates and those now in exist- 

For instance, they ask an $8 rate to the East 
mpared with a pre-war rate of $6 and the present 
te of $10.26. Other requests are on the same base. 
Southern iron melt is increasing owing to greater 

ty at stove plants and other foundries. The total 

ime of business last week was not great, but indi- 
ns of an increasingly steady buying movement are 


better. 

\ juote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district furnace, 
Ws 

ry, et 1.76 :te-B:96%; . 02d. Juanes $20.00 

Bas VED CRD CARER EHS aD ORAS D Or heen ae 19.00 

‘ REGURS isc Shsae ve taeee  adewe wee eewe cee 35.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Anniston shops of the United 
tes Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. have resumed 

eing down two weeks for repairs. The National 
st Iron Pipe Co. received an order for 140 tons from 
neapolis, but no large bookings were made. There 
i fairly active inquiry for’ pipe for industrial pur- 
es. The sanitary shop’ of the Emory Pipe Co. at 
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Anniston resumed during the week and promises full 
operations. Sanitary pipe is at about 50 per cent of 
productive capacity. The base is $40. The real base 
of high pressure pipe is about $40. 

Finishing Mills—The Gulf States Steel Co. 
notified its workers of a reduction of bonus from 25 
to 15 per cent. It is operating at less than 30 per cent 
in finishing mills and idle in other departments. The 
Tennessee company is operating the plate mill and rail 
mill and car plants. The car plant has turned out its 
first car, doing so exactly one month after the plant 
started. It was a 100,000-lb. capacity steel low-side 
gondola for the Louisville & Nashville, which has or- 
dered 600 cars. 


has 


Coal and Coke.—The Cotton Belt route has placed its 
Texas coal tonnage of 12,000 a month with Walker 
County mines. Domestic coal has begun appearing in 
Birmingham at $5 from nearby mines, hauled in trucks 
over hard roads. Standard foundry coke has receded 
50c. and sells at $6 to $6.50. Semet-Solvay Co., at 
Ensley, has reduced operations since the Alabama Co. 
blew out at Gadsden and quit taking coke. The 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. was the successful bidder 
on 1000 tons of water pipe for Akron, Ohio, Friday. 
This plant is at near capacity of operations. 

Old Material. 
nominal. 





Scrap was never duller and prices 
are 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birn 
is follows: 


ngham district yard 


Steel rails $10.00 to $11.00 
No. 1 steel..... - 9 00to 10.00 
No. 1 cast 15.00to 16.00 
Car wheels 15.00 to 16.00 
Tramear wheels 12.00to 13.00 
No. 1 wrought. 13.00 to 14.00 
Stove plate ...... 9.00 to 10.00 
Cast iron borings 6.00 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings 6.00 to 7.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July 19. 

A few occurrences within the past week lend in- 
terest to an otherwise dull iron and steel market. One 
of the most important in its effect on steel prices was 
the purchase of 5000 tons of plates and shapes by the 
Belmont Iron Works from an Eastern steel company 
at prices reported to be 1.75c. for the plates and 1.80c. 
for the shapes, Pittsburgh. In addition the Belmont 
Works bought 1000 tons of surplus shipyard structural 
steel, 1500 tons of black corrugated sheets and a small 
tonnage of bolts and nuts. On all items there was keen 
competition for the business, with marked sacrifices 
in prices. The sheets are reported to have been placed 
at a price close to 3c., base, Pittsburgh, with usual 
extras. Although makers of bolts and nuts had re- 
duced prices only last week, the competition for about 
50 tons of bolts and nuts brought out still lower figures. 

A better inquiry for pig iron also caused a scramble 
for business at the expense of prices. Not since the 
decline in pig iron started in October, 1920, have prices 
dropped so precipitously as within the past 10 days. 
Eastern furnaces, which only recently were holding 
for $24, base, for shipment into this district are now 
quite willing to sell at $20 to $20.50, a drop of $3.50 
to $4. The encroaching competition of Buffalo furnaces 
is partly responsible for the decline, but the determina- 
tion of some pig iron companies to reduce their inven- 
tory, even at a considerable loss, is also a factor. 

There was also a flurry in steel scrap when news 
leaked out that an Eastern steel company had bought 
a tonnage at $12, delivered, which was $1 higher than 
was generally obtainable last week. 

There are indications from several directions that 
consumers are beginning to take more interest in the 
market, but such indications are not yet well enough 
defined to become the basis for any optimistic predic- 
tions as to early recovery in business. However, it is 
significant that the sales departments of steel and pig 
iron companies are more hopeful than they have been 
at any time in months. 


Pig Iron.—For some weeks the makers of foundry 
pig iron in eastern Pennsylvania have been actively 
competing with Buffalo furnaces for business in New 
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England and in the New York territory, and on such 
inquiries they have made quotations considerably lower 
than they were willing to make for delivery at Phila- 
delphia or vicinity. Within the past week, however, 
the Buffalo furnaces have encroached further into this 
territory. An inquiry for about 200 tons from a Flem- 
ington, N. J., foundry, for example, brought out such 
low prices that the market again was wide open, and 
the Eastern furnaces abandoned the efforts that had 
been made to hold No. 2 plain iron at $24, furnace, for 
shipment within this immediate district. Quotations 
as low as $20 to $20.50, furnace, for No. 2 plain and $21 
to $21.50, furnace, for No. 2X have been made within 
the past few days. Carload lots do not command quite 
such low prices as larger tonnages, one selling office 
having sold No. 2X iron on the same day at prices 
ranging from $21 to $23, furnace, depending on the 
tonnage and the competition to be met. Basic iron 
has declined with foundry grades. A sale of 1000 tons 
of basic was made to a Harrisburg consumer at a price 
reported to be about $20, furnace. Whether this was 
the actual selling price or not, basic iron is to-day 
available at $20, furnace, and on a large tonnage for 
immediate shipment, even lower might be done. There 
has been better inquiry and more active buying of 
iron within the past week. Sales have totaled several 
thousand tons. One office within the week sold 3500 
tons, which exceeded in quantity the business booked 
in the whole month preceding. Among the individual 
sales worthy of note was one of 1000 tons of No. 2 
plain iron and another of 300 tons of the same grade; 
in addition to which was the 1000-ton lot of basic men- 
tioned above. There was keen competition among 
Eastern furnaces for two New England orders, one of 
which, that of the Crane Co., Bridgeport, Conn., for 
500 tons was placed with a Buffalo furnace at a price 
reported to be about $22.60, delivered, for No. 2 plain. 
This iron will be moved by canal from Buffalo. The 
decline in eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron prices for 
the week is about $3.50 to $4, the largest on record 
within any similar period since prices started down- 
ward in October, 1920. 


The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and in- 
clude freight rates varying from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 
ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.$20.85 to $21.25 
East. Pa. No. ‘ 5 B75 sil.... 21.86 to 22.75 


2X, 2.25 to 2. 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 29.74 to 31.74 
Virginia No, 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 30.74 to 32.99 
Baste deliv. ensternm Pam. ...cccscveves 21.25 to 22.00 
0 A ee eos ar 22.00 to 23.00 
NIN tis ieee a pe ie eee arma ag 22.00 to 23.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace).. 38.00 


Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
| eee rer errr ee eee ere eee 35.00 


Ferroalloys.—The market is dull, with no inquiry 
of consequence to test prices. Domestic ferromanga- 
nese is available at $70, delivered, while British alloy 
can be made at $70, seaboard, or possibly lower. 
Spiegeleisen is available at $26, furnace. 

Semi-Finished Steel—The N. & G. Taylor Co., 
Cumberland, Md., bought 1500 tons of sheet bars from 
an Eastern steel company at a price reported to be at 
least $1 or $2 a ton below the $35 quotation recently 
established. There is little or no demand for billets, 
which are unchanged in price at $33, Pittsburgh, for 
rerolling quality and $38 for forging quality. 

Plates.—Though there is little business, the plate 
market has shown further evidence of weakness, par- 
ticularly in the competition for the order of the Bel- 
mont Iron Works, consisting partly of plates. These 
plates are reported to have been taken at 1.75c., Pitts- 
burgh, but on ordinary quantities, such as are now be- 
ing quoted upon, the usual quotations are 1.80c. to 
1.90c., Pittsburgh. At least one mill is willing to take 
business, even in carloads, at the former figure, while 
some other mills quote 1.85c. or 1.90c. The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad is asking for bids on repairs to 4000 
miscellaneous freight cars. 


Structural Material—Of the 5000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars placed by the Belmont Iron Works 
with a leading independent mill, a large part was 
structural shapes, on which a price of 1.80c. is reported 
to have been made. On small lots, buyers would now 
have no difficulty in obtaining quotations of 1.85c. The 
Belmont purchase included 1000 tons of surplus ship- 
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yard material, on which a price somewhat lower was 
made. The latter order went to a local steel broker. 
All of this steel was bought for the fabrication of air- 
plane hangars for the Government, on which the Bel- 
mont Works was low bidder. 


Sheets.—The Belmont Iron Works bought 1500 tons 
of black corrugated sheets last week at a price reported 
to be close to 3c., base, Pittsburgh, with usual extras. 
Prices on sheets are being generally shaded. Blue 
annealed have been quoted at 2.50c., black at 3.25c. 
and galvanized at 4.25c., Pittsburgh, these prices being 
$3 a ton on blue annealed and $5 a ton on black and 
galvanized below the so-called “official” prices named 
by some companies just recently. 

Bars.—Some shading of the 1.90c. bar price is re- 
ported, and the fact that the price is holding as wel] 
as it is said to be is due largely to the fact that ther 
have been. few inquiries attractive enough to inducc 
the mills to cut. Makers of bar iron have taken off 
$1 more from their price, the quotation now being 
1.75¢., base, Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—A substantial improvement in pur- 
chases of wire products, particularly nails, by jobbers 
has been noted within the past week. This enlarged 
buying by jobbers also applies to some other steel prod- 
ucts. Prices of wire products appear to be holding 
more firmly than are prices on other steel products. 
We quote plain wire at 2.50c. and wire nails at 2.75c. 
per lb., base, Pittsburgh. 

Warehouse Business.—No price changes have oc- 
curred within the past week. We quote for Philade!- 
phia delivery as follows: ' 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.90c.; iron bars (ex- 
cept bands), 2.90c.; round edge iron, 3.20c.; round edge steel, 





iron finish, 14% in. x % in., 3.20c.; round edge steel, plan 
ished, 3.95c.; tank steel plates, \4-in. and heavier, 3c.; tank 
steel plates, 3/16-in., 3.20c.; blue annealed steel sheets, 


No. 10 gage, 3.65c.; light black steel sheets, No, 28 gage 
1.50c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.50c.; square twisted 
and deformed steel bars, 2.90c.: structural shapes, 3c.; dia 
mond pattern plates, \4-in., 4.75c.; 3/16-in., 4.95¢.; %-in 

5.05¢c.; spring steel, 4.40c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4 50c 

squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 5c.; steel hoops 
No. 13 gage and lighter, 3.85c.; steel bands, No. 12 gage to 


3/16-in. inclusive, 3.60c.; iron bands, 4.20c.; rails, 3.20¢ 
tool steel, 12c.; Norway iron, 6.50c.; toe steel, 4.50c. 

Old Material.—Purchase by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
of a tonnage of steel scrap at $12, delivered Bethlehem, 
was the only activity of note in the scrap market dur- 
ing the week. This price was $1 per ton higher than 
was generally obtainable from Eastern mills a week 
ago. Dealers have offered $11 to $11.25 in covering on 
this contract. A 500-ton sale of No. 1 cast scrap was 
made at $17, delivered. Pipe is slightly higher. We 
quote for delivery at consuming points in this district 
as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel............ $11.00 to $12.00 
IPI 56 jn.6 eeareie Wen Gb ee wos Blew ot 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel raiia, rerolling... ....sccccscscsus 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 17.00 to 18.00 
Ge NEE Fk aad dies wd. dled eb S hae ae ne 16.00 to 17.00 
MO. 1 WRUPORd WHOUBRt. . isos ciciees 13.50 to 14.50 
ND SR | ae ee 12.50 to 13.00 
OR ee rr eee en 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel] works).... 8.00to 8.50 
ae EN Fs ad. dn te ae Where al hw Ae 11.50to 12.00 
ee OO ee peer eae 10.00 to 11.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

Pe RUD TINO Pins és 6:0'0:55:3640 x08 7.50to 8.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 

og ee ane oe eee 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)........ 50to 8.00 


7 { 

Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent). 8.50 to 9.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills).... 8.50to 9.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants).. No market 


Bs hs TOS Beas iy nn Ae. tASOas fan ih, wisi GA. aR 17.00 to 17.50 
PeAvTORR . STECe DAB. 0. cn vcveavessr 12.50to 13.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 12.00to 12.50 
PRASIFOGT DAMINOMNO ovis ss oer vines 15.50 to 16.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications)........ 12.00 to 12.50 
i ee eer No market 


NL EY GRU. Or AeA as, 6 A wee Ae No market 


The Muskegon Piston Ring Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
has been organized by George W. Olson, Joseph 
A. Kitzinger of Muskegon, and John R. Nix of Muske- 
gon Heights, Mich., to manufacture piston rings of 
iron and steel. 

The plant of the Elliott-Fisher Co., manufacturer 
of bookkeeping and accounting machines, located at 
Harrisburg, Pa., has been closed for several weeks be- 
cause of the genera] dullness of trade. 
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Cleveland declining steel prices, much of the pending work is 
: ; being refigured and some has been held up until fall. 
CLEVELAND, July 18. The 2300 tons for the Ohio State University stadium, 


Iron Ore.—The Ford Motor Co., which recently sent Columbus, is expected to be placed Wednesday. The 
an inquiry for ore to a number 6f producers, has only award reported is 300 tons for the Harter Bank, 
lly placed 135,000 tons with a Cleveland ore firm. Canton, to the Canton Bridge Co. School work in 
; is the only sale reported during the week and no northern Ohio now pending aggregates about 2000 
» inquiries have come out. Owing to the absence of tons in lots of 200 and under. Railroad inquiry also 








ie ers, shippers are unable to keep in operation all the shows improvement. The New York Central Lines are 

ts that have been running and several lake freight- in the market for a large lot of track bolts, angle bars 

. were laid up during the week. A cargo of Swedish and tie plates and the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad 
F ffered for sale at 8c., as reported in THE IRON AGE 1S inquiring for 10,000 angle bars. 

Ss al weeks ago, is now reported sold at 7ec., sea- Jobbers quote steel bars 2.7% alates aed strentusal 

4s shapes, 2.89¢c.; No, 9% galvanized wire 3.506 No. 9 an 

% : . > is Pe a ‘ nealed wire, 3.25« No. 28 black sheets, 4.25 No. 28 gal- 

suote delivered lower lake ports: Ok range Bess vanteed chaeia. & ee No. 10 blu sama dente 40 a 

per cent iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer, 51% 3.55¢c.; hoops and bands, 3.44 cold rolled rounds, 4¢ flats 


t iron, $5.70; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.20 


. pee squares and hexagons, 4.50« 
non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron, $5.55 


Sheets.—Weakness has again developed in the 
sheet market following the recent price reductions. 
Concessions of $2 to $5 a ton are being made. On 


Pig Iron.—The market which showed a little spurt 
few days lapsed back into the usual dullness dur- 








q e week. Sales were limited to a few small lots ssiilind emkh a0 te bil ted , 
, , galvanized sheets 4.25c. is being quoted, a concession 
a indry iron. One lake furnace interest sold 900 ae . Oe eee cee 
i : a i 5 5 on Be . ‘ of $5 a ton, and on blue annealed sheets quotations of 
rh lots of 200 tons and under. One broker booked an 
ee <a : : . 2.40c. to 2.50c. have appeared. Black sheets are 
a 100 tons. The only inquiry of any size that came , ’ 
* < os : ‘ ’ “ - firmer than other grades, the largest concession re- 
Ae it was from the Studebaker Corporation for 500 to ‘ “ 
a , ; SO od ie . ported on these being $2 a ton to 3.40c. A western 
3 1) tons of foundry iron. This inquiry, however, in- p ; Sine ad for 300 t f 
ei : ennsylvania tank shop is inquiring for :° ons 0 
ites an uncertainty whether the order will be placed oe ae oe hy 
et ae a. POR heavy sheets for mine castings for the Navy Depart- 
inquiry for 100 tons of silvery iron is pending, on bs : 
; 7 ment. 
h the schedule price has been quoted. The market 
irtually settled down to a $20 price for No. 2 foun- Coke.—Although The Wickwire-Spencer Steel Cor- 
iron, but one lake furnace made a few carlot sales poration, Buffalo, has inquired for 30,000 tons of fur- 
ng the week at $20.50. For basic iron, $19 is gen- nace coke, it is reported that this interest will prob- 


considered the market price, although there have ably buy some pig iron instead of starting up a blast 

no recent sales in this territory to establish a price furnace and consequently will not purchase the coke. 
‘this grade. A western Pennsylvania consumer, on Foundry coke is very quiet with quotations ranging 
inquiry for 300 tons of basic iron, reports that he from $4 to $4.50 for Connellsville brands although a few 
vas quoted a price of $19.75 delivered, which figured producers are still asking $5 and carlot sales are re- 





k to a Valley basis, would mean a $17.79 Valley fur- por.ed at the higher price. 
ce price. Furnaces have receiv few releases of ' . , 
= oe ed a oe releases : Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
pping orders from automobile foundries this month, = ee al ; hoes i a eta 
t as = whele Jaly cies ot alow o Sote an nuts has improved. Some large orders were place 
it asa DP « § ents w s 4 ¢ . ; . . ; 
: 1 with J P S f th i bl ne . during the week by the Ford Motor Co., which recently 
‘ompared wl June. °& 2 oO 2able yun- . 2a , ’ 
. t t i] ara k ’ ns _ re sent out an inquiry for 8,000,000 bolts and nuts. Some 
es that cater to railroad work are getting a better : 
_ ' ids fy th t — . t thi bh : : carload orders were placed by railroads and jobbers 
re ime oO yjusiness rom so > ) Ss as 0 . +s ae 
‘i ht ook nie dual . eabh 7 = ane © and inquiries for several million bolts have come from 
sught out any demand fo alles ; ota «as : 
m 7 re a oe jobbing houses. These are taken to indicate that job- 
e quote de rere Clevels as rs ase ) > . : 7} 
e quote delivered Cleveland as follows, based on th bers think that prices may not go lower and they will 
eight rate, there being a 56c. switching charge for . a : : 
a $1.96 freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 stock up. Some releases on suspended shipments have 
m Jackson and $6.67 from Birmingham : also come out, Prices are being well maintained. 
I soo tessacttasnatesserns a: $20.96 to $31 16 Rivets are very dull and irregular. There are large 
hern No, 2 fdy., si 75 to 2.25. 20.50to 21.00 eas = . 
‘ quantities of resale rivets, formerly owned by the 


ern fdy., Sil. 2.25 to 23.76. ....... 28.92 e. 
silvery, sil. § per cent......... 38.86 Emergency Fleet Corporation, on the market and it is 
dard low phos., Valley furnace.. 36.00 to 37.00 claimed that some of the recent low quotations have 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for finished been on these resale rivets. Carlot prices are 2.75c. for 
and steel has improved somewhat during the structural and 2.85c. for boiler rivets, but these can 


ew days, but the market is weak and unsettled. probably be shaded. 
recently established prices are not being main- . 
: of Ge ane ; P & Old Material—The market continues almost at a 
sy d. n small lots of steel bars, plates and struc- ' : . 
Fs mateviol: sala : ; standstill. There was a little trading during the week 
; naterial, sales are being made at regular prices, . ; 
; lesirable 3 ss bce between dealers who have small unfilled orders for 
ie lesirable inquiries are bringing out concessions 


compressed steel and machine shop turnings for Weir- 
ton and other consuming points, but no consumers are 
in the market. Some of the dealers are trying to get 
mills interested in buying scrap and laying it down at 
the present low prices, but without success. Prices 
are unchanged. 


nount of which depends on the size of the order. 
Ohio fabricating shop is inquiring for 2500 tons of 
t bars and _ structural material, which has 
ent out some extremely low quotations and re- 
indicate that this business is likely to be placed 
nd 1.75e. The improved activity is more pro- 


ed in plates, for which there is a better demand We quote per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards in 
boiler and tank shops, but plate prices are “'®v@land and vicinity as follow 
er ths have : . Heavy melting steel $10.50 to $11.00 
an bars and structural material, 1.90c. being Steel rails, under 3 ft 11.50to 12.00 
commonly quoted for plates. However, low Steel rails, rerolling 13.00 to 14.00 
' Pp | 

es are being named on soft steel reinforcing bars —— rails .....-.. 11.00 to “ 00 
work on whie : i i ron car axles... 18.00 to 19.00 
> which either soft or hard steel bars can be Low Shespherus melting scrap 1250to 13.00 
ee n one inquiry of that character for 100 tons, a Cast borings (nominal) 7.00to 7.50 
ation on soft steel bars of 1.70c. or lower is re- Machine shop turnings 4.50to 4.75 
rted as compar . od . Mixed borings and short turnings 6.50 to 7.00 
couragin . ed with 1.75¢. for hard steel bars. Compressed steel .... - 6.00to 6.50 
ouraging reports are coming from the automobile Railroad wrought .......... -. es 10.00 to 10.50 
d. Michigan automobile plants are reported to be Railroad malleable .. Se -eeee 11.00to 12.00 
rating at an average of 70 to 75 per cent of capac- Light bundled sheet stampings...... 3.50to 4.00 
and expect to be able to keep going at their present a — a NS ly aoe re Be 
heg _ a a - . J. eee eee ee . wee . ». , o 
edules through August. There is improvement in No. 1 busheling............ ... 1.50to 8.00 
juiry for small lots of steel from automobile makers. Drop forge ee over 10 in.... 5.50to 6.00 
Detroit ear builder is i 2 Drop forge flashings, under 10 in.... 6.00to 6.50 
nadium and 196 inquiring for 120 tons of chrome Railroad grate bars................ 12.75 to 13.00 
of open-hearth spring steel. I os oat cde ceed cecacuos ... 12.75 to 13.00 


ructural work is dragging. Owing evidently to the Pipes and flues............-....--. 6.00to 7.00 
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San Francisco British Iron and Steel Market 
SAN Francisco, July 14. Full Prices Still Prohibitive—Pig Iron Higher 
Pig Iron.—A single sale of 100 tons of Belgian iron —Bats and Tin Plate Lower 
is practically the only evidence of activity in the Coast (By Cable) 


market at this time. The price paid for this lot, which 
was No. 1 grade, was $30, ex-ship, San Francisco. Re- 
cent developments indicate a decided softening tendency 
in pig iron; this week one interest received an offer of 
a large quantity of Belgian iron on the basis of about 
$26, c.if. San Francisco. Of course, much of the iron 
was not highest grade, but some of it contained 3 per 
cent silicon. Foundry operations continue very greatly 
restricted and the general situation is dull. There is 
nothing to report on coke, with the exception of the 
narrow routine demand, and the arrival of occasional 
carlot quantities. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, July 19. 

Blast furnaces are very slow in re-lighting, only 
four now working in Cleveland. Fuel costs are still 
prohibitive, and furnace owners will not resume opera- 
tions until these costs are greatly reduced. 

There is plenty of general inquiry for steel, but 
the bulk of the business goes to the Continent. Ger- 
man billets are being sold at £5 15s. ($20.59) f.o.b.; 
French sheet bars at £7 ($25.06) c.if.; German mer- 
chant steel bars at £10 10s. ($37.59) to £11 ($39.38) 
c.i.f. For Japan, 4-in. plates are quoted at £8 ($28.64) 
f.o.b.; 8-gage wire at £15 ($53.70) c.if. Japan. Ger- 
man works are getting well booked ahead. Jessops of 
Sheffield has been closed down indefinitely, and cus- 
tomers have been requested to place their orders else- 
where. 

In tin plate the tendency of prices is downward. 


Old Material.—A local interest recently purchased 
100 tons of heavy melting steel at $9 gross ton, deliv- 
ered. Still greater weakness is indicated by recent 
sales, in small lots, of cast iron scrap, which have been 
reported around $20, with one instance of a consider- 


ably lower price. The market generally is unsettled and More mills are being started, but there is very little 
dull. export inquiry, and the increase in the French duty is 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Interest in this market has nar- 4g further obstacle to business. Galvanized sheets are 
rowed somewhat during the past week, as indicated by easy, the expected demand having failed to materialize. 
the volume of offerings. Redwood City, Cal., asked bids We quote per gross ton except where otherwise 


6: s -in. pi F ity is in th - ; : ? 7 
ee it adi - Spay eee = a A re stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
My . i figured at $3.58 per £1 as follows: 


4-in. pipe. Inquiries from private sources are similarly 


: anil : durham coke ............ ‘2 7.52 
light. The market remains steady. Cleveland basic Feeeetines § . 148 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Depression still prevails GjoVe[and No. 3 foundry... to eer ow aes & $25.06 
in building construction in San Francisco, although Cleveland No. 4 foundry... 615 & 7 0* 24.17 & 25.06 
there are indications that point to alleviation of the commaiee aig tocopepadaeblte 7 Oe 25.06 
situation; there is a determined stand for the open shop, East Coast mixed......... 8 O& TFT 5* 28.64 & 25.96 
which, however, the Building Trades Council is opposing _—a Se oie ras 14 — ~ aH eiiroin 
vigorously. A few days ago, an attempt to re-open’ Boiler plates ............ 19 Oto 21 0 68.02 to 75.18 
the planing mills failed in 19 out of 22 cases, and the on NS leat : 7 aa aa 
three had been running with an irregular crew. Since Beams .................4. 13 10 48.33 
the recent price cuts by the Steel Corporation, the steel Falls. 60 ik. py ia ne 10 a to 15 0 35.80 to 53.70 
market on the Coast has been quiescent, the tendency Billets .................. 11 Oto 11 10 39.38 to 41.17 
apparently being to wait for developments. It is under- “get, 2nd tin plate bars, |) $7.59 
stood that there is some independent cutting on plates Galvanized sheets, 24 ¢... 22 10to 23 10 80.55 to 84.13 
and shapes. The export market appears slightly more Black, Sheets. --......-. 18 Oto 20 0 68.02 to 71.60 
encouraging, with some little demand for sheets and Steel hoops .............. 17 0 60.86 | 
rails from the Orient. ” ideineet petes. 

Welfare Work for Employees Thirty of the establishments in THE IRON AGE field, 


with a total of 156,929 employees, provide recreational 

Analysis has been made by the International Labor facilities, of which it is reported that more than 45,000, 
Office, Washington, of the extent to which American or 29 per cent, of the employees take advantage. Seven- 
manufacturing and other industries have carried on teen of these plants maintain separate club houses; 10 
various classes of welfare work for their employees. others maintain club rooms. There are 30 baseball 
The preliminary report covers 159 plants having a total diamonds, 51 tennis courts distributed among 16 plants, 
of 453,069 employees, or an average of nearly 3000 22 bowling alleys maintained by 7 establishments. 
each. Of the entire list, 51, or about one-third, are Nineteen of the plants have billiard or pool rooms with 
comprised under the headings of metal products, ma- a total of 173 tables, of which number 100 are main- 
chinery, tools, electrical equipment, etc., automobiles tained by 2 automobile factories. Seven golf courses, 
and mining, and hence come fairly under the field 4 swimming pools, 10 gymnasiums, 19 orchestras, 18 
served by THE IRON AGE. These 51 plants have a total bands and 10 glee clubs are maintained by as many 
of 191,024 employees, or more than 40 per cent of those establishments, while 26 of the plants have provision 


covered by the survey. for regular outings or picnics. 
Among the 51 plants, 27 employing 158,406 people ———$$$_—_—____—_ 
are engaged in supplying their employees with certain The Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, recently placed 


educational facilities. It is reported that more than its new foundry at Grafton, Ohio, in operation and all 
30,000 of the employees, or 19 per cent of the number’ molds for castings for its molding machines, except 
affected, are receiving direct benefit from this work. for the special, large size machines, are being made on 
Some of the establishments give general educational a roll-over type of Osborn machine. The management 
training, some vocational training, some give lectures states that operations in this plant indicate that the 
on safety and other matters and some maintain use of molding machines shows a saving in labor in a 
libraries for the use of their employees. jobbing shop that is not engaged in production work. 
Of the 51 plants in our field, 38 provide sick or One of the molds for a molding machine housing 
death benefits, 8 make provision for helping employees made in the Osborn shop requires a flask 8 ft. long, 
during slack seasons or periods of unemployment, and 7 ft. wide and the cope and drag are each 36 in. deep. 
14 provide old age pensions under varying sets of con- The weight of a cope half after the pattern was 
ditions. Some of the plants, of course, take care of | rammed. was 20,500 lb. The mold was made on the 
all three of these forms of benefits. largest size Osborn roll-over jolt molding machine. 
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Freight Rates 


er rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
| products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
lb. "are as follows: 


, 
Philadelphia .....++.- NE) a ek ee oo $0.665 
Baltimore .ccvccsoces 0.335 RIES LOG wuss taunts 0.815 
New YOrk .cccccccess 0.38 | Omaha (pipe) ........ 0.77 
Rete. .ckceareaweens So. Be.” 2 eee 1.35 
MIG 2s ccebun a eeen 0.295 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
veland ..ecc-s errr 0.24 Pacine Coast ..ccsaecs 1.665 
Cincinnatl ..ccccecess 0.325 Pacific Coast, ship eae 1.335 
Indianapolis .....eee. 0.345 Birmingham ..... 0.765 
CORO  cccvnccusseus 0.38 Jacksonville, all rail. 0.555 
Co cai be ees 0.475 Jacksonville, rail and 
Kansas City ..ccccoce 0.815 | \ Mrrrvrrerrere 0.46 
as City (pipe)... 0.77 | New Orleans ........ 0.515 


The minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
) Ib To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 

structural material, the minimum is 80,000 lb On 
tter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of 
simum of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 
pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the 
im cafload is 46,000 Ib. On iron and steel items not 
above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
regular railroad tariffs 
tes from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Phila- 
and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
hip lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 
ship plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 


ommon wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
ind wire hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 
ds, wire rope, cable and strands, $1: wire fencing, 


and stretcher, 75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
ver 8 in. in diameter, 2446c. per in. or fraction thereof 


itional. All prices per 100 lb. in carload lots, minimum 
t 00 Ib 
Structural Material 
I-beams,‘*3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 


on one or both 
tructural sizes, 2c. 


legs, ™ in. thick and over, and zees, 


Wire Products 


Wire nails, $2.75 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and lorger 
iding large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an advance 





this price of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; bright 

| emer and basic wire, $2.50 per 100 lb annealed fence 
Nos. 6 to 9, $2.50; galvanized wire, $3; galvan- 
barbed wire, $3.40; galvanized fence staples, $3.40; 

| ted barbed wire, $2.90; polished fence staples, $2.90; 
t-coated nails, per count keg, $2.35; these prices being 

to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b 

irgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 

2 per cent off for cash in 10 days Discounts on 


wire fencing are 68 to 70% per cent off list for carload 
67 to 69% per cent Lor 1000-rod lots, and 66 to 68% per 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


uctural and ship rivets.. Ueber neat eaeen $2.65 
er rivets ae rr , $2.75 
vets : oe ele a 65, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


ne bolts. 
3 ceS in cut 
% nd larger 


rolled threads.70 and 7% per cent off list 
oe eee 65 and 10 per cent off list 
sizes of machine bolts, 

65 and 10 per cent off list 





bolts, % in. x 6 in 
er and shorter, rolled threads. 65 and 10 per cent off list 





NPG 60x46 anh awa as any 60 and 10 per cent off list 
and larger sizes.......... 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Ms ts i d-e a Ola Ae eek aoe a oe aa anes 70 per cent off list 
mi t Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head..... 60 and 5 per cent off list 
i ‘ tyle Reads... 2.66% eee eaeds 20 per cent extra 
its, c.p.c. and t. nuts, %-in. x 4-in 
and shorter 60 and 5 per cent off list 
nd larger sizes iituesnnewewwn 60 per cent off list 
ee! eee | eee $4.60 off list 
WESE, SRO ivceerssnsvebeenesc $4.25 off list 
oq. or hex. nuts, bilan... .0ccescecs $4.60 off list 
t. sq. or hex, nuts, tapped..... $4.25 off list 
hed hex. nut 
16 in. inclusive U.S.S 0. 10 and 10 pe r cent off li 
zes S. A. EB 80, 10,10 and 10 per cent off list 
l inclusive U. S. S. and S, A. E 
0,10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
in packages..... 80 and 10 per cent off list 
t bulk sevesnes 80.10 and 214 per cent off list 
‘wane wks 65, 10 and 10 per cent off lis 
} ¢ : ic. bass 
Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws 
under aa 70 per cent off list 
OO Fb. Die ventscuveneemundus ewes 70 per cent off liist 
Set Screws 
Ps scien ..70 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
beste aad wes i eit aaa 70 per cent off list 
Rivets 
lc. per lb. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets it 
egs, 25c. extra to buyers not under contract; smal 
aneous lots less than two tons, 25 extra less 
b. of a size or broken ke gs, 50« extra 


444 prices carry*standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


17 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 


il MMT LLL LL LLL LLL MOLL hh 


LL 





is 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or 


Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $42; chain rods, $42; screw stock rods, $47 rivet 
and bolt rods and other rods of that character, $42; high 


carbon rods, $50 to $54, de pending on carbons 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $3 base per 100 
Ib, in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more spikes, 44-in., 
%-in., and 7/l6-in., $3 base; 5/16-in., $3 base Boat and 


barge spikes, $3.20 base per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 
kegs or more, f.o.b, Pittsburgh. Track bolts. $4 base per 100 
lb. Tie plates, $2.50 per 100 lb.; angle bars, $2.75 per 100 Ib. 


Terne Plates 


Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb coating, 200 


Ib., $11.30 per package 8-lb. coating, I. C., $11.60; 15-Ib. 
coating, I. C., $14.30; -lb, coating, I. C., $15.; 25-lb. coat- 
iing, I. C., $16.80; 30-Ib. coating, 1. C., $17.80; 35-lb. coating, 
I. C., $18.80; 40-lb. coating, I. C., $19.80 per package, all 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 


from mill. Refined bar iron, 2.50 


Welded Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 





the Pittsburgh basing card: 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inche Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
a ibaceeadnyd 014 24 4 to %.. + 1! + 27% 
% to ®& gl, 27 ly s1 hy 13% 
4 Sly 44 % 3744 22% 
a 621% 20 l to 1% 3944 34%4 
1 to 3 64% 2 
Lap Weld 
2 ; 64 $4 2 4 201, 
21% to 6 601 {8 2%, to 6 7%, 241, 
7 to e ces 57 ly i4 7 te LZ bey 22% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain « is 
Sk Oimd ae eee 461, , % to % on. + 914 +42% 
4 to BQ : 19h, 2 lL. Str eae SU by lkly 
ly, 1 14 , 7 231% 
a4 601 19 SOD Bic wees phy 25% 
l to 1% 62 
an ee aa eee 63% 52 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
De Grae aah at 4ly +3 B. ¢eewewnseuns 3514 22% 
21% to 4 4% 2! to 4 IS Iy 2614 
i, to 6 46 j to 6 ve 2514 
7 to 8& li $0) 7 to & SO, ls 
9 to 12 isl, y to 12 25 hy 13% 
Ti the large jobbing trade ne ibove dis ints ire in- 
creased b one poin Ww ad int f ind 2! per 
cent 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the discounts for carload lots f.o.b 
Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
1% in ’ .21% 11 in , . .List 
SU Boe Missi cea cdess 36 ca: Oe We en ss oe Wed ead 10 
2% to 3 in 47 to 2% i... oie ea wee 20 
3% to 13 in 52 » to 3s in 25 
3% to 4% it 27 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
New discounts have been adopted on standard commercial 
seamless boiler tubes, but manufacturers are not yet ready 


to announce them for publication, and for that 


publish no discounts this week 
Sheets 
shipments on 
tsbureh, follow 
Blue Annealed 


Cents per Lb 


reason we 


Prices for mill sheets of standard 


carloads, f.o.b. Pit 


gage in 








No. 8 and heavier. .2.40 Nos. 11 and 12 
Nos. 9 and 10 Ni 13 and 14 
(base ) 2.50—2. Nos. 1 ind 16 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolle« 

Ce S pe LI (Cents r Lb. 
Nos. 17 to 21 0 > No (base) 3 1.50 
Nos. 22 to 24 it 2 N« ’ ; , 60 
Nos. 25 and 26... 3.15 j eS ree 3 3.70 
Be HE cs veewscenn 3.20 

G nized 

Cents per : Cents per Lb. 
Nos. 10 and 11 3.25 No 25 and 26 +.0 4.20 
No 12 to 14 } 60 N 27 $.10—4.35 
Nos. 15 and lf 50) N s (base) +.25-4.50 
Nos. 17 to 21 3.65-3.90 | No ’ 1.50—4.7 
Nos. 22 to 24 3 0-4 No. 30 475 00 

Tin- Black Plate 

Cents per I Cents per Lb 
Nos. 15 and 16 >.0 No. 28 (base) 3. 25-3.50 
Nos. 17 to 21 3.1 5 N } , 2H-35 
Nos 2 to 24 ,15 j No , 2H 2 
Nos. 25 to 27..... 3.20 $ N and l b.35-3.65 
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‘| Non-F Metal : 
on-rF e€rrous e€tais : 
4 =~ scares detapiaeseaniaesitapiedaiiapiinataiaiidatdpimeitaeadiillintniiimattia asain 
tues ~ PP 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
( ver, New York Lead Zine 
Tin - - 
Electro- New New Sst New St 
Ju I ‘ lytic York York Louis York Louis 
12.62% 28.25 4.40 4.3 1.7 1.2 
12.62% 28.00 4.40 4.3 1.7 £1.25 
12.75 12.62% 27.75 4.40 4.3 75 0 0©| 4,25 
¢ 12.7 12.62% . $40 4.35 175 06 4.2 
2 12.6214 27.25 140 4.35 4.7 4.25 
12.62% 27.00 440 4.3 La 1.2 
New York 
NEw York, July 19. 
The markets are exceedingly dull. Copper is quiet 
and there is some weakness in prices in the outside 


market. Tin is lower in price because of the British 
exchange and larger offerings both here and at London. 
with prices unchanged. Zinc is dull and 
weak, prices being slightly lower. 


Lead is quiet 


Copper.—Though many of the larger producers of 
copper still adhering firmly to there is a 
further tendency toward shading in the outside mar- 
ket. There is very little business, both export and 
domestic demand having fallen off. The lowest prices 
chiefly by the small producers. An 
advance report of the United States Geological Survey 
shows that the total production of primary copper in 
the United States in 1920 was 1,209,000,000 lb., which, 
if compared with the production in 1919, shows a de- 
crease of 6 per cent. 


are 13c., 


are being made 


Tin.—A little business was done on Tuesday of last 
week for forward delivery at 28.25c., but the market 
was almost lifeless during the remainder of the week. 
On Monday of this week there was a little more selling 
for forward delivery at 27.25c. There have been no 
developments of interest. Prices have softened because 
of the British exchange situation and also on account 
of freer offerings both here and at London. The Lon- 
don market is declining, to-day’s quotation on spot 
Straits being £161 10s. as compared with £166 5s. one 
week ago. 


Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Co. con- 
tinues its price of 4.40c., New York, and is taking most 


of the limited business that is being placed. In the 
outside market higher quotations are named; hence 


trading in the outside market does not amount to much. 
There are no new features. 


Zine.—Prices are easier, July shipment now being 
quoted at 4.75c., New York, August, 4.80c. and 
tember, 4.85c. Very little business is being placed. In 
high grade zinc there is a slightly improved demand. 


Sep- 


Aluminum.—The Aluminum Co. of America on July 

15 reduced the price of 99 per cent plus ingot virgin 
aluminum to 25c., f.o.b. shipping point, making the 
the 98-99 per cent 24.50c.; No. 12, 23.80c., and 
39.10c. These prices are still from 2 to 2%c. 
prices quoted on imported aluminum. The 

market continues very dull. 


price for 
shes ts, 


above the 


Antimony.—Lower prices are noted, carloads for 
July shipment now being available at 4.65c. 


cables from 


Recent 


the Orient indicate fairly large stocks. 


Old Metals—The market is generally unchanged 
and busine s still impossible. Dealers’ selling prices 
are nominally as follows: 

ee 
be LI 

cr me PAN ind eruc é i? On 

Copper, he V1 ind wir 11.00 

Copper ght nd bott a 00 

Heay mac re composit 10 

Br heavy 3 4 } 

Brass, light 2 25 

No. 1 red brass or composition turning S00 

No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 2 

Lead, heavy siden te i 100 

Zink 5 enrin 7 late iis nite ee 3.00 

Ce ere aera ee 3.00 
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Chicago ‘ 

JULY 19.—Tin, lead and spelter have declined. Th: 4 
fall in exchange has influenced the slump in tin, whil & 
both lead and zine are being pressed on the market at ; 
lower prices. Purhasers who were unable to fill thei: i 
requirements at the quotations 10 days ago now hesi 
tate to buy. We quote lake copper at 13.25c. in car 
load lots; tin, 29c. to 29.50c.; lead, 4.35c.; spelter 
4.35¢e.; antimony, 7.50c. On old metals we quote cop 
per wire 7.50c.; crucible shapes, 7.50c.; copper clip 
7.50¢c.; copper bottoms, 6.50c.; red brass, 6.50c.; yello. 
brass, 4.50c.; lead pipe, 2.50c.; zinc, 1.75c; pewter, N 3 
1, 17c.; tin foil, 18¢c.; block tin, 21c., all being buyin; 
prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, July 16.—No interest is being shown i 
the non-ferrous markets, trade being exceptionally dul 
Lead is quoted at 4.40c. in carlots and spelter at 4.25 
to 4.35c. We quote Lake copper carlots at 13.48%c 
tin, 28.86c. and antimony, 5.38%c. On old metals w 
quote: Light brass, 4c.; heavy yellow brass, 6c.; hea\ 
red brass, heavy copper and copper wire, 8c.; light cop 
per, 7.50c.; pewter, 17c.; tinfoil, 18c.; zine, 2.75c.; lead 

3c.; tea lead, 2c.; aluminum, 9c. 


aes 


ses 





Italian Iron and Metal Market 

MILAN, ITALY, June 30.—The current price for fi 
ished iron and steel has fallen to 85 lire per 100 kilo 
free cars Italy. Same material can, however, be pu 
chased as low as 70 lire from stock as there hai 
been practically no sales and also owing to the fa 
that many merchants are willing to sell at a loss 
order to obtain cash. This condition makes purchas 
from foreign countries practically impossible. It mus 
be noted that the present duty on iron and steel is fron 
6 to 9 lire per 100 kilos gold which is equal at to 
day’s rate of exchange to 18 to 27 lire. 

Business is completely at a standstill. There hav: 
been several large failures due to depreciation in th: . 
value of merchandise. Many importing firms hav i 
gone out of business. This was to be expected as sinc 
the war there was an over number of small firms, w! 
during the war were able to make a small fortun 
but who lost it in a very short time during these last 
few months of crisis. This will help other firms wh 
will be able to overcome this period of hardship. 

Many articles have gone down in prices these last 
weeks. The Facsisti have been the main reason f 
these reductions and they have had several killed 
fights with Socialists, who have also sustained severa 
They started by obliging the market peop 
and peasants to reduce prices, otherwise they wou 
confiscate all merchandise. 

Here are this week’s 
per 100 kg.: 


‘sai 


Rae 
Pe. 


es 


losses. 


prices in lire, f.o.b. Mila: 


Ce! 
per i 
April17 May 22 June 30 June 
Copper, electrolytic 630 DTD 600 13 
1100 1020 1020 


wire a0 NiO NiO 


Brass sheets . S70 OO GOuO 1u 
Br 19 
brass rods DSO D0 550 1 
I 
I 


3s tube 1150 1070 
slack sheets | e, 4 mn 160 L160 150 
Galvanized sheets No, 20 So 200 240 
Tin plate, standard, per case 215 L180 165 $s 


LO7TO 


Reduced Coke Production 

UNIONTOWN, PA, July 18.—A further decré 
in coke production and a slight increase in coal 
put have marked the past week in the Connellsv 4 
bituminous region. Coke production of W. J. Rain a 
Inc., has been decreased to about 40 per cent throu ah 
suspension of ovens at Paul and Revere. Ea 

Robesonia Iron Co., Robesonia, Pa., has placed 
order for furnace coke requiring delivery of 7000 t 
monthly during July, August and September throu: 


W. L. Byers & Co., at a price reported to be $3. 
a ton. The coke is being taken from the Herbert pla 


of the Connellsville Central Coal & Coke Co. An ex 


port order of 17,000 tons of coal has been shipped 
during the past fortnight to Holland. 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN MARKET 


Foreign Competition Felt—Unemployment Bene- 
fits Increasee—Many Plants Merge 
(Special Correspondence) 


PRAGUE, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, June 22.—If there is not 
pen shop movement over here in Europe, the 
ns are to be sought in the entirely changed eco- 
and political post-bellum conditions of revolution- 
Central Europe. There are plenty of other 
however, of industrial unrest, and the antag- 
m between socialist labor unions and the so-called 
w or Christian or national unions has been re- 
ible for many strikes and lockouts. To this 
onism must be traced the origin of the trouble in 
echo-Slovakian metal industry. 
the middle of May the workers at three of the 
Prague works struck to enforce their demand 
me but socialist labor union members should be 
ed. Employers retaliated by a lockout affecting 
rks with about 25,000 hands, at the same time 
1g the following demands: Reduction of 
10 per cent; dismissal of 10 per cent of the 
and a shortening of working hours by 10 per 
They claimed that the prevailing slump justified 
reduction in the number of hands and that 
osts had dropped by far more than 10 per cent. 
racted struggle went on for several weeks, when 
y a settlement was reached through the arbi- 
of the Ministry of Social Welfare. On the sur- 
would appear that labor scored, since the em- 
ad to withdraw all of their demands and a 
nise was reached in respect to labor’s share in 
inagement. Labor, however, won a Pyrrhic vic- 
since it cost the unions about 50,000,000 kronen 
the employers gained by the stoppage during the 
ss depression. 


i 


Unemployment Benefits Large 


general stagnation of business in Czecho-Slo- 
ontinues to gain. Unemployment benefits were 
0,000 persons in. May, of which 45 per cent 
the textile industry, 20 per cent in the building 
ind 5 per cent in the metal industry. 
removal of tariff protection which existed be- 
e war has permitted severe competition by 
and German products aided by the high freight 
iid on foreign ores, the poor quality of domestic 
infavorable coal situation and the specializa- 
products by foreign manufacturers. The Wit- 
works, to avert a curtailment of operations, 
lucing certain grades of pig iron and rolled 
for stock to be cleared off when the market 
The Trzynietz iron works of the Mining & 
plans to lay off a considerable number of 
rs unless the Government comes forward with 
he Prague Iron Industry Co. has operated 


plant on reduced schedule for some time. 
Price Reductions in June 

es were reduced on June 1, but it remains 

whether the cut will stimulate the market 

w as follows per 100 kg., f.o.b. maker’s 


160 ‘ 
i ' 
18 () 6 ) 
: de 


price reduction took place in February, 
were cut by 50 to 60 kronen, on the aver- 


Numerous Merger Negotiations 


tions are that the iron and engineering in- 
e depending upon a co-ordination of efforts to 
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regain lost foreign markets. Following the lead of the 
machine builders, the iron industry has also organized 
an export association, the Prague Iron Industry Co., 
the Mining & Smelting Co. and the Witkowitz Steel 
Works having established a community of interests 
organized on the lines of a syndicate. Agreements 
have been reached on concentration, and specialization 
of production, uniform sales conditions, etc., and a joint 
sales office has been established at Bruenn with a branch 
at Prague. The merger was largely influenced by fuel 
and raw material conditions. The Prague Iron Industry 
Co., while possessing ore mines, is short of coke, of 
which the Witkowitz works has a large surplus since 
shipments to Austria have considerably diminished. 
The principal countries with which trade will be sought 
are Austria, Jugo-Slavia, the Balkan States and the 
Russian border states. The Prague Iron Industry Co. 
and the Mining & Smelting Co. have established con- 
signment stores in Jugo-Slavia to prevent foreign com- 
petition. The Government is lending active support 
to the movement. Negotiations are also pending be- 
tween the Prague Iron Industry Co. and one of its prin- 
cipal customers, the Mannesmann Tube Works, Ltd., at 
Komotau, for the establishment of a working agree- 
ment to be reached by an exchange of shares. 


Machinery Market Depressed 


Very little improvement is reported in the machin 


ery industry. There have been some orders from 
Roumania, but the general situation is far from satis 
factory. The association of agricultural machinery 


and implement manufacturers under pressure of foreign 


competition has been forced to reduce prices. Orders 
booked by the locomotive and rolling stock builders 
have not met expectations and negotiations with 


France for the del of factory equipment for sugar 
plants are still pending. The bicycle industry reports 
a slump in exports by about 80 per cent since Russia, 
the Balkan markets and Poland appear to have covered 
their supplies by now, while the other Central Euro- 
pean countries are imports by a prohibitive 
customs tariff. 


ivery 


barring 


Hearings in Ferromanganese Case Ended 


Hearings in the case of alleged British dumping of 
ferromanganese in the American market were closed 
in New York, July 19, with the final session before the 
representative of the Federal Trade Commission, Ex- 
aminer Edward M. Averill. The commission’s counsel 
was Major Lambert. The respondents, Crocker 
Brothers, C. W. Leavitt & Co., and Frank Samuel, were 
represented. 

Prices of ferromanganese current in 1919, as quoted 
by various trade journals of the United States and 
Great Britain, were offered in evidence, as well as the 
statistics of the United States Bureau of Mines, show 


ing the consumption of ferromanganese in the United 
‘s over a 10-year period. Following the giving of 
mony of the firms represented, both sides rested 


Leavitt & Co 
gritish sellers ir 
the price for ferromanganese sold in the 
were merely anticipating the diminishing value of the 
pound sterling and that their 
were based upon how many pounds ster 
lars would buy. Joseph E. 
f the Federal Trade Commission, 
Crocker Brothers, 


the commission as 


Respondent for C. W 
hearing pointed out that the 


during the 
lowering 
United States 
quotations in dollars 
ling these dol 


Davies, former chairman 


who represented 
stated that the figures produced by 
representing the actual 
England 
been made by Crocker 
n the United States were in most ins 
of the prevailing British price. He added that when 
American producers had been charging as high as $430 
per ton, Crocker Brothers were selling at not to exceed 
$200 per ton, which was greatly to the advantage of 
American consumers. 

The case is in the hands of Federal Examiner 
Averill, who will report his findings to the Federal 
Trade Commission for final action. 


market 
unreliable 

Brothers 
tances in excess 


price of ferromanganese in were 


and that sales that had 
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Walter S. Tower, trade adviser of the Consolidated 
Steel Corporation, New York, has taken up work with 
the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as men- 
tioned in last week’s IRON 
AGE. Mr. Tower’s first du- 
ties will consist of co-operat- 
ing with the United States 
Shipping Board in gathering 
statistics, such as those re- 
lating to trade routes, ete. 
Later he will go abroad to 
study trade conditions and 
will give particular attention 
to the iron and steel industry, 
which is considered to be the 
key to reconstruction. Upon 
his return to Washington, it 
now has been announced, Mr. 
Tower will head the iron and 
steel division of the Bureau. 
He has traveled extensively 
in North and South America, 
studying trade conditions, 
and has written several articles on that subject. 





WALTER S. TOWER 


B. M. W. Hanson, formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., has be- 
come president of the Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

F. Karl Schneider has purchased the plant and 
equipment of the Albion Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
operating it as a general engineering and machine 
shop. He has left the Krebs Pigment & Chemical Co., 
Newport, Del. 

N. Price Whitaker, vice-president Whitaker-Gless- 
ner Co., has been appointed a member of the West 
Virginia state highways commission by Governor Mor- 
gan, and has accepted the appointment. This commis- 
sion will have charge of the expenditure of $50,000,000 
recently approved by voters of the state for road 
improvements. 


I. A. Baum has reorganized the La Salle Engineering 
Co., Chicago, under the name of Boyer, Baum & Co., 
with offices in St. Louis, for consulting engineering 
in structural steel, reinforced concrete and timber struc- 
tures. 

Edmund S. Glauch, formerly assistant mechanical 
engineer for the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Works, 
Harrisburg, Pa., recently opened an office as mechanical 
engineer in Harrisburg. 

L. J. Campbell, president Electric Alloy Steel Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, who served as a lieutenant colonel 
with the United States Army during the war, has been 
chosen as one of the representative Americans to offi- 
cially receive the thanks of the French Government for 
the part this country took in the war. The Americans 
are to tour the leading cities of France next month as 
guests of honor, to attend the unveiling of many me- 
morials and to otherwise receive attentions which will 
have historical significance. 

Franklin G. Hubbard has become president and 
mechanical engineer of the Lacey Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., specializing in die and tool work. He was for- 
merly associated with the H. E. Harris Engineering 
Co. and Hubbard & Harris, consulting engineers, Bridge- 
port. 

C. H.*Mount, formerly sales engineer Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, has accepted a similar position with the 
Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleveland. 

Charles W. Hughes, formerly with the Norwalk 
Iron Works Co., South Norwalk, Conn., is now with the 
Dixie Engineering & Insulating Co., Atlanta, Ga., a 
sales organization of the Norwalk company. 

D. V. Waters is now mechanical engineer with 
Gould & Eberhardt, Irvington, N. J., having formerly 
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been assistant to the chief engineer of the Ivers-Lee 
Co., Newark, N. J. 


Henry Rodemeyer has become superintendent of the 
George A. Hebb Spring Co., Newark, N. J., having re- 
signed from the Cook Spring Co., New York and An: 
Arbor, Mich. 


W. L. Neff has become New York representative of 
the Davenport Machine Tool Co., Rochester, N. Y. H« 
was formerly with the Brown & Sharpe Méfg. Co. at 
New York. C. R. Burt, until recently with the Daven- 
port company, has become president and general man- 
ager of the New Process Gear Corporation, Syracuse. 

W. A. Carew, formerly general superintendent Mor- 
gan Engineering Co., Jersey City, N. J., has become 
superintending engineer for Row & Davis Engineers, 
Inc., New York. 


R. K. Stockwell, until recently general sales manager 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York, has been ap- 
pointed British engineering manager for that company, 
with headquarters in London. 


Frank J. Fahey, vice-president Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston, sailed July 16 for Europe on the White 
Star liner, Olympic, to visit the company’s European 
branches. 

Everett Morss, president Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 
Boston, has been elected president of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Morss is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and a member of the corporation of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


George H. Kennedy, formerly a machinist at the 
William Tod works, Youngstown, Ohio, of the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, has accepted 
a position as instructor of machine shop practice in the 
Kamehameha School, an endowed institution, in Hono- 
lulu. 

Peter Eyermann, who during the war was con- 
nected with steel work in Austria and since the armis- 
tice has been manager of the Bohemian State Steel 
Works, was recently appointed manager of the Aus- 
trian arsenal at Vienna. Mr. Eyermann was engaged 
in steel work engineering in the United States about 
20 years ago, particularly in connection with the in- 
troduction of the blast furnace gas engine. Later he 
had offices at DuBois, Pa. On going to Europe some 
years ago he was connected for a time with the steel 
works at Witkowitz, Austria. 


J. H. Drury, treasurer Union Twist Drill Co., 
Athol, Mass., and Robert B. McSkimmon, director 5. 
W. Card Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Mass., who sailed for 
Europe early in May, returned last week. 


Robert S. Hammond, district sales manager Whiting 
Cerporation at Pittsburgh, has been transferred to 
Chicago in the same capacity. 

Morris Ferer has associated himself with Abe Fein- 
berg, Muncie, Ind., as general manager. He was for- 
merly a member of the firm of Aaron Ferer & Sons, 
St. Louis. The company will continue to specialize in 
scrap iron and steel. 


F. E. Norris, formerly general superintendent of 


the Sharon and Farrell works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., is expected to return about Aug. 1 from France, 
where he has resided for two years. He has been su- 
pervising construction of an open-hearth plant and 
rolling mills for the M. Berliot Automobile Co., near 
Lyons, France. It is understood the company has 
abandoned plans for additional work after about half 
completing its plant. 


F. R. Dravo, Dravo Contracting Co.,. Pittsburgh, re- 
cently was elected president of the Standard Scale « 
Supply Co., succeeding A. D. Black, resigned. C. H. 
Chapelle has been named treasurer of the company: 
J. B. Johnson and H. W. Keller, vice-presidents, have 
resigned and their duties are being attended to DY 
Mr. Dravo. 


James M. Cherrie, Springfield, Vt., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the foundry of the Athol 
Machine Co., Athol, Mass., to succeed George Croak, 
who recently resigned to engage in the foundry bus!- 
ness at Boston. 
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Edward H. Mangan, for several years plant engi- 
er for the Norton Co. at Niagara Falls, has entered 
e employ of the General Abrasive Co. as sales man- 

rer. 

Charles E. Hildreth, general manager Morgan 
Grinder Co., Worcester, Mass., recently acquired by 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, 
. has resigned. His action is based on a desire 
to leave Worcester, where he has made his home for 
re than 50 years. 


Mass 


Daniel N. Bates, traffic manager American Steel & 
Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., has been retired on pen- 
after 36 years service with the company. Arthur 
Fiske, assistant division freight agent, succeeds Mr. 
sates. Charles M. Booth, Worcester district sales 
vent, likewise has been retired on pension after 27 
irs service with the company. Albert R. Webb will 

-e over Mr. Booth’s duties. 


S. V. McLeod has been appointed purchasing agent 
the Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd., with headquar- 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., vice L. L. Jacobs, re- 
ed, effective July 1. 


Robert D. Black, formerly assistant sales manager 
k & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson Heights, Baltimore, 
Md., has been appointed manager of the company’s 
Philadelphia branch office, with headquarters at 318 
North Broad Street. He succeeds W. C. Allen, who 
been made a special factory representative, with 
idquarters at the company’s Cleveland branch office, 
6225 Carnegie Avenue. 


William Robert Wilson has been elected president 
of the Maxwell Motor Corporation. He previously 

rved in important executive capacities with the Stude- 
baker Corporation and with Dodge Brothers. 


John D. Nicklis has been appointed manager of sup- 
plies and purchases of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., and affiliated companies, with headquarters at 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York. 


S. M. Marshall, of Perin & Marshall, New York, 


who has been in India for the past two years in con- 
with new construction at the works of the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., returned to New York this week. 


t 


‘hn Dunean, who has been president of the Wheel- 
ng Steel & Iron Co., a subsidiary of the Wheeling 


Steel Corporation, since about a year ago, resigned re- 
tly to go into the coal and railroad business with 
his brother in St. Louis. Mr. Duncan retires from the 


isiness after an experience covering more than 

years. He had been identified with the Wheeling 

St & Iron Co. since 1909, and from 1914 until 1920 

was vice-president as well as general manager of sales 
that company. Previously, beginning in 1889, he 

was with the National Tube Co. in St. Louis, the West- 
Tube Co., Kewanee, Ill., and again with the Na- 
al Tube Co. as assistant general manager of sales 
Pittsburgh. 


a 


New Model of Revolving Crane 


Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohio, has devel- 
new 7-ton model of revolving crane, which can 
ished with steam, electric or gasoline power, 
ted on road wheels, railroad trucks of any gage, 
alled crawlers or stationary base for use on 
flat-cars or piers. 
the total weight of the crane, 90 per cent is of 
the gearing, travel mechanism, and all wearing 
except engines, friction surfaces and parts ex- 
to wear of cables being of this material. 
crane is ordinarily furnished with 30 or 35 
om which will operate a %-cu. yd. clamshell 
in any material the bucket will handle. For 
andling the machine will operate a 1-yd. bucket. 
ange-peel bucket of any type, if not excessive in 
can also be operated. The machine can be 
ped with a 4 kw. generating unit and a 36 in. lift- 
agnet, pile-driving seb, drag line bucket or special 
shovel attachment. 


t ry 
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CHARLES F. BEAMAN, an expert on sheet-metal and 
sheet-metal working machinery, died on July 7 at St. 
Catherine’s Hospital, Omaha, Neb., after a stroke of 
paralysis while in Omaha on a business trip for the 
Adriance Machine Works. He was born in Independ- 
ence, Iowa, and left home atan early age and engaged 
in the sheet metal working industry. He was employed 
by the E. W. Bliss Co. for 32 years. After Mr. Bliss 
died, Mr. Beaman joined the Adriance Machine Works, 
remaining until his death, a period of 17 years. Mr. 
Beaman was a pioneer in introducing sheet metal 
working machinery into Mexico and was granted spe- 
cial privileges by the Mexican government. 


JOHN JERNBERG, since 1882 instructor in forge prac- 
tice at the Wooster Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass., recently died suddenly from a shock at his old 
home in Sweden, according to cablegram. He left 
Worcester in May accompanied by Mrs. Jernberg, to 
pass the summer vacation abroad. Mr. Jernberg, who 
was 60 years old, was an expert metallurgist.. A son, 
Henry Jernberg, is manager of the New York office of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and another son, G. Robert 
Jernberg, is in charge of publications in the Worcester 
district of the American Steel & Wire Co. 


HERBERT G. PARKER, for 30 years with the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, and who during the war 
served with the Fuel Administration in Washington, 
died in New York July 14, following a long illness. 
After ending his service with the Fuel Administration, 
Mr. Parker became affiliated with the Iron Trade Prod- 
ucts Co., Pittsburgh, in charge of coal and coke sales, 
and more recently was identified in a like capacity 
with A. M. Moreland & Co., Pittsburgh. 


JOSEPH C. J. WAINWRIGHT, founder of Joseph C. J. 
Wainwright & Son, 23 Beverly Street, Boston, metals, 
died last week at his home in Stoneham, Mass. He 
was born in Birmingham, Eng., Dec. 10, 1851, coming 
to this country at the age of 19. He‘founded the firm 
which bears his name 30 years ago. 


JOHN W. MILLS, president Rhode Island Supply & 
Engineering Corporation, Providence, R. I., died, July 
12, after a long illness at his home, 30 Arnold Avenue, 
Edgewood, R. I., in his 70th year. He was born in 
England and came to this country at an early age. 


FRANCIS REED, founder of the Francis Reed Co., 43 
Hammond Street, Worcester, Mass., sensitive drilling 
machines, died at his home in that city, July 11. He 
was 69 years old and a native of Danbury, N. H. In 
1889 he purchased the business of George Burnham on 
Hermon Street and developed it into the present com- 
pany. He is survived by two sons, Ralph G. and Mer- 
ton F., both of whom are connected with the company. 


CHARLES P. BERRY, secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager Oil City Boiler Works, Oil City, Pa., 
died at Memorial Hospital, Norwalk, Ohio, July 5, as a 
result of injuries sustained in an automobile accident. 
He was about forty-five years of age. 


THOMAS H. RABE, 92 years old, secretary-treasurer 
Canton Malleable Iron Co., Canton, Ohio, died at his 
home in that city, July 16. He was born in Washing- 
ton C. H., Ohio, and moved to Pittsburgh when a boy 
and made his home in that city for about 60 years. He 
went to Canton in 1892 and established the Canton Mal- 
leable Iron Co. He was active in prohibition work. 


J. L. LARSON, sales manager Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Co., Chicago, died in that city on July 14. 


Property of the Penn Steel & Iron Corporation, 
Lancaster, Pa., was sold at bankruptcy sale last week 
to Attorney John E. Malone, Lancaster, as representa- 
tive for John F. Steinman, Lancaster, trustee. All real 
estate, equipment, buildings and grounds, which were 
sold separately, were purchased for a total of $183,000. 
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The A BC of Iron and Steel. Fourth edition. Edited 
by A. O. Backert. Pages, xxiv + 408, 74% x 10% 
in.; illustrations, 269. Published by the Penton 
Publishing Co., Cleveland. 

Three additional chapters have been added in this 
edition, treating of the manufacture of rails, tubular 
goods and tin plate, all by John D. Knox. The illus- 
trations have been increased from 244 to 269. The 
previous edition had brought up to date of July 1, 1919, 
the directory of the iron and steel works of the United 
States and Canada. In the fourth edition the directory 
is brought up to Jan. 1, 1921, and contains the titles 
of the companies, their products and the names of their 
executive officers. 

The A B C of Iron and Steel was intended to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the industry and the various edi- 
tions have adhered to the original purpose. Naturally 
a book which aims to treat the industry in a popular 
manner does not satisfy all engineers and practical 
men: who have had extensive experience in manufactur- 
ing, but it does meet the popular demand in a satis- 
factory manner, being especially helpful to young men 
who are going into the iron business or men who are 
desirous of obtaining more information about some 
branch of the business with which they are not directly 
connected. 


Handbook of Standard Details for Engineers, Drafts- 
men and Students. By Charles H. Hughes. Pages 

x + 312, 4% x 7 in. Published by D. Appleton & 

Co., New York. 

Compiled to place before engineers and draftsmen, 
in convenient form, drawings, tables and formule of 
standard details for use in designing, this publication 
gives a wealth of material ordinarily scattered and not 
otherwise obtainable all in one volume. It is divided 
naturally into eight sections: drawings; fastenings; 
power transmission; pipes, tubes and fittings; rope and 
chain fittings; miscellaneous details; structural details 
and useful tables, being completed by an 8-page index. 
Except for the section on tables, it is well illustrated 
with different types of details for serving various pur- 
poses, each drawing being accompanied for the most 
part with tabular matter showing the variations in 
dimensions of different sizes of the detail. 

As an addition to the library of those engaged in 
designing machinery of every description this book 
ought to find a ready demand. Most of the illustra- 
tions are very clear. If any criticism be offered, how- 
ever, it must be based on the fact that some of the 
cuts have been made from drawings not specifically 
designed for illustrating a book. 


The Slide Rule: A practical manual. 
Pickworth. Pages 133, 4% x 7 in. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
Slight revisions, together with descriptions of some 

new types of slide rules, mark this seventeenth edition 
of a well-known work, which, besides explaining the 
logarithmic theory upon which all slide rules operate, 
provides many practical examples illustrating the use 
of the instruments, and useful conversion tables of 
quantities in common use. The appendix describes 
some 15 new types of slide rules, and gives methods 
for extracting fifth roots, for solving algebraic equa- 
tions, etc. 


By Charles N. 
Published by 


Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

Pages 62, 81%, x 10% in. 

There is just now activity in the compilation of 
production statistics in the country’s leading indus- 
tries that is without parallel. In some cases there is 
the resumption of detailed compilations which were in- 
terrupted by the war, but apart from that there has 
been the starting of new tabulations. Manufacturing 
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associations are going into this in some instances, no- 
tably the National Machine Tool Builders. The sta- 
tistical work carried on at Harvard and other univer 
sities has been broadened. From the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics, 115 Broadway, New York, W. R 
Ingalls director, there has just come the first issue of 
its statistical year book, dealing with production, con 
sumption and commercial movements of copper, leac 
and zine in the principal countries of the world in th 
past 10 years. The compilers were occupied princi 
pally with filling in gaps in the war period and hav 
been so successful that now the statistical record of th: 
world’s production of the leading non-ferrous meta! 
is practically complete to the end of 1920. Many gov 
ernmental sources have been drawn upon in the con 
pilation. 


New Books Received 


General Geology and Stratigraphy. By Dr. A. Born 
A research record of advancement in geology anid 
stratigraphy from 1914 to 1918. Published by Theodor 
Steinkopff, Dresden and Leipzig, Germany. Written i: 
German. 


Heat Treatment of Soft and Medium Steels. By 
Frederico Giolitti. Translated by E. E. Thum and D.G. 
Vernaci. Pages vii + 374; 6 x 9 in. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Export Trade Directory—1921 Edition. By B. Olney 
Hough. 1036 pages; 6 x 9 in. Published by the Johns- 
ton Export Publishing Co., 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 

Employee Training. By John Van Liew Morris. 
Pages xxiii + 311; 8 x 5% in. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Foundrywork. By Ben Shaw and James Edgar. 
Pages xi+115; 4 x 6% in. Published by Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, W. C. 
2, London. 


Handbook of Standard Details, a compilation of the 
standard types, dimensions, sizes, weights, etc., of the 
materials and manufactured parts used in the construc- 
tion of machinery and engineering structures. By 
Charles H. Hughes. Pages 312; 4% x 7 in. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Case-Hardening of Steel. By Harry Brearley. 
Pages xi + 207; 5% x 8%; illustrations 97. Published 
by Longmans, Green Co., Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth 
Street, New York. 


Engineering Index. 1920 Edition. Pages 586; 6% 
x9% in. Published by the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 


Iren and Steel in Sweden. Descriptions of works, 
with lists of products and producing capacity. Pages 
183, 74%2x9% in., profusely illustrated. Published for 
Jernkontoret (Iron Masters’ Association) by Aktiebo- 
laget Svenska Teknologféreningens Foérlag, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


The Federal Administration and the Alien, a sup- 
plement to Immigration and the Future. By Frances 
Kellor. Pages xiv + 80; 5% x 8 in. Published by 
George H. Doran Co., 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


A book on belt conveyors has been published by the 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. It describes the uniroll and 
multiroll idlers recommended by the company. Among 
features of the book, which is known as No. 215, are 
methods of figuring belt conveyors, price lists, examp!es 
suggesting the correct types of belt conveyors for the 
handling of bituminous coal, by-product coke, sand 
and gravel, crushed rock, etc. Illustrations of typical 
installations. 


The Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has issued a new stee! 
chain data book, No. 475. In this is presented the 


heavier rugged steel chains used for power transmis- 
sion, and also including elevating and conveying chains. 
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Trade and Office Changes 
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McCarty, one of the prominent men in the leather 


ndustry, has been elected vice-president of the 


Belting Co He leaves the Edward R. Ladew Co 
ry of the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., where he w 
vice-president The first six of his 22 


years experience in the leather belting 
industry were spent in various depart 
ments of manufacturing For the last 
16 vears he has been associated large 

with sales work Vance McCarty 
started in the leather belting busine 

when he was 18 years old His firs 
job was in the Riverside Tannery of 
Fairweather & Ladew, tanners of oa 
leather A year later, in 1900 e 
gan to make leather belts in the belt 
ing plant of Fairweather & Ladew, at 
Houston and Eldredge streets New 


York. From 1900 to 1905 he worked 





in every department in the entire plant 


McCARTY 


and at every individual operation ir 

ifacture of belting From 1905 to 1918 he was first 
in for the Pittsburgh branch and, later, in 1907, took 
that branch and built up a large volume of belting 


In 1918 Mr. McCarty went to New York and took 


| belting sales of the Ladew company He will 
headquarters at the New York branch of the Chicago 
G 127-129 Water Street, New York He will have 
all sales in New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 


Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia 
rginia, District of Columbia, and will also have 
a 


on over all export sales. He has specialized in sell 
ting to the iron, steel and allied industries 


Pharo Mfg. Co., manufacturer of the Pharo governo! 
d its business from Detroit to Bethlehem, Pa., to 
reased manufacturing facilities At a recent meet 

owing officers were elected: R. P. Hutchinson, 


R. D, Chapman, and G. C. Pharo, vice-president 


er treasurer; I. W. Gangawer, secretary zx ¢ 


ighs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, has ac 
Moon-Hopkins Billing Machine Co., St. Louis, for 
ugh a sale authorized by the United States 
Detroit The Moon-Hopkins company was 


107 to manufacture a combination typewriter 


ichi It employ 125 people ind occupies 
I ding John C. Moon, president of the con 
it he sale was made because the company 


cing money and needed additional capital, which 
in St. Louis “The sale was necessary,” he 
ill bankruptcy, not immediate, but eventual 
machine manufacturers had contested 
ground that the Burroughs company was e! 
et a monopoly of the business The Moon- 
iny has an authorized capital stock issue 
it the actual capitalization is not so larg 
us, president of the Burroughs company 


St. Louis newspapers, said that as far as they 


ey hall continue to operate the Moon-Ho} 

i “hope to increase production in the near 

Trading Co., Ltd., exporter and importer, has 
office at 15 Park Row, New York, ir harge 


1, formerly manager of Murai Trading Co 
Yor The directorate of the company consists 
president; T. Furuya and K. Ishikawa, man- 

ind T. Kusanobu, New York representa 
ira is managing director of Sankyo Co 
Roth Mr. Furuya and Mr. Ishikawa were for 
iging directors of Murai Trading Co Ltd., 


drawn from the field of trading business 


lian Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Ltd., Bridge- 


Montreal, Que., has changed it rporat 
H ) Steel Works, Ltd., according to an an- 
by C. H. Scheman, general manager of 

The new name has been selected in honor 


lorace E. Horton, who founded the organization 
States in 1865 The Canadian organization 
rporated in 1913 and the plant at Bridgeburg 


engineers of North America. Starting with a 
ge at Orinoco, Minn., in 1865, Mr. Horton deve 








tructed in that year. Mr. Horton was one of 








CY 


yped a large business in the design, fabr ition and erection 
of bridges, steel tanks, et In the early ninetis é vented 
the hemispherical-bottom elevated steel tank \ few years 


igo his son, George T. Horton, now president of the Horté 


Steel Works, Ltd., invented the « ptical bottom tank wit} 
riveted steel riser In add » M S A G. S. Sang 
dahl is district sales manag Mont ‘ Greg 
inager of plant and F. |] rregory s ! f « 
I The nM ‘ fT I \ I it I tl x (int 
rhe name of } I I ( t Bridgs 
& Iron Wor 7 We \ B S ( xz no 
nged 


im T. Dunn, 10 High Street, Bost listr 
ent for New England territory for the pany'’s line 
of pipe and seamless tubing 
The Shields Cutter Co f erly th Cleveland Milling 
Machine Co., Cleveland, after Aug. 1 will maintain a branch 
office and store at 192 Chambers Street New York (phone 
Barclay 8796). in charge of J. \ Carli district 1 nager 
for the purpose of serving that district with milling cutter 


ind special metal cutting tool 


B. M. Jones & Co., In Cleveland brancl 11 St. Cla 
Avenue, N.W., is now being managed by the Connelly & Ke 
dal Co., which has moved into the above address Messrs 
Harry Connelly and Joe Day are giving their personal atter 
tion to the sale of Double Mushet high-speed steel and 
Titanic carbon tool steels Crerar Adams & (Co Chicago 
Western sales agents for B. M. Jones & Co., In will carry 
Double Mushet high-speed steel and Titanic carbon tool steels 
n Chicago, as well as Taylor’s best Yorkshire iro R. G 
White, manager for the B. M. Jones & Co., In Cleveland 
branch, has been appointed special Western representativ« 
and will be located in Chicago His headquarters will be 
with its Western sales agents, Crerar Adams & Co., 259 


East Erie Street 


Barbour, Love & Woodward, Ir » machine tool dealers. 


formerly of 149 Broadway New York, have moved from 


their temporary office and warehous¢ it 131 Washingto: 


Street to their new office nd show roon , 55 We 
Eighteenth Street Surplu tock wi ried +} 
building for the convenience f those desiring to inspect 


machines 





The San Francisco office f | \ ge & Harr feg 
Co., Milwaukee, | been moved from t Monadnock Build 
ng to 32 Bea Street R. M. 7 é 
the Pacifi ( ist ha ] ju er »w the @als 
Street addre J MacFerran Ta Yr ne mi he f 
the Pacific Coast sales distr 

The firm of Davis Broth¢ Philadelphia, manuf 
railroad spikes, ship, bridge ind wharf rike ind wa 
founded in 1890 by Charles Gibbons Dav nd owned b 

rn Mr. Davis died Apri 0, 1921, and the firn now 
managed by Edward L. Day The estate a irlé Gil 
bons Davis: has applied for a cl te! nceorporatiol SO 
that the business can be cont d Bayard Her is repre 
enting the new corporatior He the ttorne for the 

tate of Charles Gibbons Davy The firn represented 

Edward L. Davis, and w continue t be epresented 
} } YY 

The Gardner General Fou Co., Gardner, M ’ 

fied the Secretary of State Massachusett t t ts 7 per 
ent preferred stock has been exchanged for a sin r amount 

per cent preferred stocl 

A Massachusetts charter ha been granted the Spencer 
Thermostat Co Boston, capitalized for $ 00 in preferred 
tock and 250 shares of commor toch f no pa value 
F. Wilder Pollard, 14 Commonwealtl Avenu S preside 
nd assistant treasurer, and Laurence K. Marsha 14 Roger 
Avenue West Somerville, vice-president and treasurer 

The National Machiner ( l nut and forging ma 
hinery, Tiffin, Ohio, has opened Easterr es office 

m 637 fnickerbocker Bu ng, Broadwa nd Fort; 

md Street, New York, in charge of F. J. Mawb 

The Auslander Safety Lock C: New Yorl has been 
ncorporated under State W to mar locks and 





cking devices The incorporator are J. and B. Zucker- 
man and J. Halpert. It is represented by Manheim & 
Wachtell, 1328 Broadway The former company of this 
name has filed notice of dissolution 
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TRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Less Investing Going On and Movement of 
Quotations Is Narrower 


Less investing interest was shown in stocks the past 
week, consequently there were smaller variations in quota- 
tions for same Usually at this season of the year people 
with means spend as much time as possible away from busi- 


ness, which in a large measure accounts for the lagging 
interest in iron and industrial issues. In addition, however, 


steel 


the 


decreas- 


happening in 
demand for mill products has been 


there has been nothing inspiring 


industry for the 


ing with the tendency of prices downward On the surface 
it is evident that liquidation in steel securities has passed, 
otherwise the market for them would have gone lower than 
it has since last reports Where net losses are noted, there 
was no urgent selling, rather a sagging under their own 
weight, as might be expected with investing buying mini- 
mized Shareholders are awaiting with much interest the 
outcome of the next meetings of the Bethlehem and United 


States directors 
that 


business 


Steel Corporation 
funds 
expansion 


signs are 


Unmistakable 
finance a 


are beginning to 


accumulate to movement, but 


the banks continue to exercise caution in loaning funds on 
anything but short term notes Investment in miscellaneous 


bonds is running close to or above that in Government issues 
on average day to day transactions, which in banking circles 
is taken as an encouraging sign. In past years, an increased 
demand and higher prices for bonds usually preceded an up- 

With the 
out of 


some of 
the 
lieved in financial quarters steps will be taken to re-estab 


movement in stock values im- 


before 


ward 
way, it is be- 


portant measures Congress 


lish our export business through an extension of further 
credits or by some other means. The domestic railroad situa 
tion continues to improve slowly and the time when the 
carriers will be in the market for steel mill products is 


drawing < 


oser 

















The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows 

llis-Chalm. com. 305¢- 31% Int. Har. com 71%4- 75% 
Allis-Chalm. pf... T0te- 715 nt; BOP. hs cc caine -100 3% 
Am, Can com... 251g - 26% Lackawanna Steel, 37%- 40 
Am. C. & F. com.123 -125 Midvale Steel..... 23 - 23% 
Am. C. & F. pf...109 -110 Nat.-Acme tne oe ©. 20 
Am, Loco. com.... 80 = 82 Nat. E. & S. com. 44%- 45% 
Am. Radiator, com - 6855 N. Y. Air Brake..55 - 56 
Am. Steel F. com. 26 - 26% Nova Scotia Steel - 2814 
Am. Steel F. pf R04 - ROM Press, Steel com 71 - 73% 
Bald, Loco. com 72 - 76% Replogle Steel..... 18%e- 19 
Bald. Loco. pf.. 97 - 97% Republic com..... 44%- 49 
3eth. Steel com.. - 43% Republic De... ae - §1 
Beth. Stl., Cl. B.. 45%- 49 Sloss, com......... 34 =- 36 
Zeth. Stl., 8% pf.. 99 -100 Un. Alloy Steel... — - 25 
Chic. Pneu, Tool.. 50 - 50% U. S. Pipe com... - 15 
‘olorado Fuel... - 261. U. S. Steel com... 714 7454 
Cruc. Steel com... 51 - 56% U. & Steel pf..... 108 5g - 10916 
General Electric. .119%-127% Vanadium Steel... 27%- 29% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert 27%4- 2816 Westingh’se Elec. 41%- 44 
Gulf States Steel. 30 - 30% 

Merger Postponed 

Action on the proposed merger of the Central Steel Co., 
Massillon Rolling Mill Co. and National Pressed Steel Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, has been deferred until July 21. Ata recent 


which there representa- 
about 85 per cent of 


stockholders at 
proxy, of 


meeting of the was 


tion in person or by the com- 


mon and preferred stock, the proposed merger was discussed 
and it is stated that there is apparently not a dissenting 
stockholder However, it was thought best to defer action 
to give all stockholders an opportunity to give their consent 
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to the consolidation. The companies have sent out a new 
circular letter to their stockholders, in which they state that 
they have determined that there must be practically a unani- 
mous vote on the merger. 


Assets of Ford Motor Co. 


In view of all that has appeared in the public press du 
ing the past six months or so regarding the financial condi 
tion of the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, the accompanying state 
ment, dated April 30, last, filed by that company with the 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Corporations, when compared 
with a statement of condition as of June 30, 1920, filed by th: 
Ford company last year, is interesting. 

Because of the disparity of dates covering the followin; 
figures, it would be unfair to draw final conclusions based 
on a period of a year. It is interesting to note, however, 
that on April 30, last, the company actually owed $4,597,753 
net less than it did ten months previous, as is shown in com 
paring “accounts” and “notes payable” in the liabilities. At 
the same time the company was $24,437,886 better off on cas} 


and accounts receivable. These figures would not suggest 
Mr. Ford’s credit being strained, as some writers tried t 
make out a short time back. 


amount charged off 
nearly $25,000,000 than was recorded 
The item shows a shrinkage of 
$33,009,854, which may be taken to mean the company pushed 
into representative’s hands in the early part of 1921 
and then drew down on drafts against such concerns. 


large 
more 


Another salient feature is the 
to depreciation, 
June 30, last. merchandise 


cars 


Assets of Ford Motor Co, 
April 30, '21 


$71,329,719 


June 30, '20 


Real estate $85,549,721 





SN le no Sa aaa aes aa 16,459,046 41,661,136 
eee eer ea 63,848,157 96,858,011 
Furniture, fixtures, tools, autos, 

PwC GHG CORMID <<< vcacecéos $4,779,634 
OE wikia acckoba cas enewab b win's 58,252 
Accounts receivable .....cccesces 51,268,976 ) » hee 
CS Site acidtd a oe ave oe Me me oe 35,667,936 § 62,499, 02¢ 
Securities ae 10,361,963 18,921,608 
Patent rights ..... ae ee $1,397 77,858 
Miscellaneous investments 501,814 1,126,742 
I I a Ae circa ianidcine anh ota: ie tak tina 20,517,985 
ao, ff rrr ee 265,674 

RE eG Ges scared tak eek $345,140,557 $306,695,109 
Liabilities 

Capital stock ..... $17,264,500 $17,264,000 
Accounts payable $4,993,754 15,958,11 
UGG WMO ike icc as dws 3,892,385 $5,112,973 
Deferred credits he @ mime 3,027,120 4,861,613 
CRIINOD 5. Snob dhe a Re bl we 13,493,393 18,654,489 
I «aw = xu bb aie Wee. b ee eS 
ML kobe Gio e ral ae SPU hens Sera 19 49,163.974 





182,877,696 165,679,132 


Total ps .$345,140,557 $306,695,109 
The personnel of the company on the two above mentioned 


dates compare as follows: 





1921 1920 
ae NE ns suis be ke Edsel B. Ford 
ee rey eee ee Treasurer......F. L. Klingensmit! 
3. J. Craig eer | ie. ee re 
Se NE <4 s\s'e seca eawee oo SS ee Henry Ford 
oe eee DO so et een ge wk Edsel B. For 
AISPOG TAMCEIGG « 6 6.06.5 60.0:00 Director... .css0: F. L. Klingensmith 


A temporary receiver has been 


Co., 


appointed for the Fabri- 
cated Steel Products Leetonia, Ohio, on application of 
three with claims totaling $4,860. The plant will 
continue to operate under the receiver, it is announced 


creditors 





First mortgage 6 per cent real estate notes to the exté 
of $40,000 of the Axelson Machine Co., Los Angeles, Ca! 
have been offered in the St. Louis market. The security 1s 
the land and plant recently acquired for a branch in St 
Louis 


Lackawanna Steel Co. Suffers Deficit 


Nearly 
wanna Steel Co. This contrasts sharply 
the first half of 1921 was $974,392. 


The first quarter of 1921 resulted in a profit of $8,735 


a million dollar deficit was the outstanding feature of the report of earnings for second quarter of the Lack 
with a profit of $1,881,946 for the corresponding quarter of 1920. 


The deficit 
The surplus on Dec. 31, 1°%- 


no 


was $33,812,601 A summary of earnings for second quarter and first half follows: 


Total net earnings after taxes and ordinary expenses........ 

Deduct Interest on bonds and other obligations: 
Lackawanna Steel CO. ..cccccscccessevccrcsssececsesese 
Subsidiary COMPANIES 2... ccccccccesssscccsevcvevsessvese 


NNN ak ts nae’ oI em ake ° 
Less Appropriations: 
For extinguishment of mines and mining investment..... 
For depreciation and accruing renewals..........eeeee6-% 


Deficit for second quarter........ 


*Profit 


ervene secon Eoenenranepoanentecsnagsenny . ” 


tItalics signify deficit 





—First Half— - 


Second Quarter — —_ 


s93t 1920 1921 1920 
$$384,761.81 — $2,786,107.42 $282,933.28 $3,123,017.97 
221,912.50 251,745.84 444,137.50 486,32 
36,979.17 39,266.66 74,791.66 79,366.68 





58,891.67 





$291,012.50 $518,929.16 


$2,495,094.92 $235,995.88 





59,641.03 62,760.37 
553,507.87 675,635.75 


9,199.15 
330,274.81 


$738,396.12 


339,473.96 $613,148.90 


$985 127.44 








*$1,881,946.02 $974,392.00 


sreeenaneneint ‘ mien 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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MORE INQUIRY IN WEST ae In Inquiry, but at Cin mane, Doster and 





ew York the markets are extremely dull, with both 


See 


rders and inquiries at low ebb. 


Eastern Markets Quiet, but Chicago Re- The International Nickel Co. still has some equip- 


= 


; - ment to buy for its new plant at Huntington, W. Va. 
4 ports Slight Improvement , eft 
oe i” 2 The United States Glass Co. is expected to put out 
; . list at Pittsburgh soon for equipment for a plant 
Reductions of About 15 Per Cent Made by Man- I 
; oe ad) , to be built at Shreveport, La 
¢ ufecturers of Sensitive Drilling Machines ae sie : 
3 ‘ The Iltinois and Rock Island lists, which have been 
\lthough the machine-tool market continues in pending at Chicago for some weeks, are still held up 
e in the East, some improvement over last month and -he purchasing departments of these roads are re 
> ted in the Middle West, particularly at Chicago, ported to have stated to machine-tool builders that 
2, re a fair amount of prospective business is before purchases will not be made until substantial reduc 
rade. Among the inquiries is one from the H. W tions have been made in machine-tool prices 
Manville Co. for 15 machines. Several put Some of the sensitive drill manufacturers will re- 
of small lists of new and used tools have beet luce prices this week about 15 per cent \ lathe com 
i n Chicago. pany 1s offering lathes at a discount f about 20 pe! 
Some Cleveland dealers likewise report a ittie ent from recent prices 
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- p juction eight to 12 ns i The Stevens-Webb C New York. has beer ncorporated 
id equipment for manufacturing hardware, sucl vit a capital of $50,000 by R. D. Goldberg, B. Levy and 
shackles, shovels, axles, nails, flat and wire W. S. Doernberg, 1133 Broadway, to manufacture farming 
per day machinery for wood and meta ements and other agricuitural equipme 
250 gross per day capacity; machinery for The Dexter Folder Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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nstali two new ore and coal unloaders at the foot 
Chapel Street, of 15- and 5-ton capacity, respectively, « 
mated to cost about $461,000, exclusive of foundations ‘ 
itter work will cost $40,000 a 

The Slip-On Chain C’o., Newark, has been incorpo: 4 
With a capital of $100,000 by Paul G Sennett, Ernest 7 
Ryman and Ernest G. Stauber, to manufacture skid cha 
iutomobile parts, et It is represented by Harry L. 17 
per S00 Broad Street 

Phe Public Servi (7as Co Public Service Tern 
Newar} has filed plans for a one-story addition to 
ngine iepartment a t plant at 15 Congress Street - 

New England 
30STON, July 18 

The mach tor ket continues inactive Even 
of individual machines are conspicuously lacking and 
the exception of a 60-ton crane for the Amoskeag Mfg 
ealers lack ve rospects This is partly attributed to 
fa that a large majority of New England metal-workins 
dustrie ul either closed or working on greatly red 
chedule The outlook for business, however, is not as 
couraging s a ul on the surface It is conservat 

e¢ t $1,000,000 worth of inactive prospects ar 
nd of deal Price have been quoted on 

int and pr ective customers are waiting until busine 

litic “ t the expenditure of funds 

Price nm machine tools show little f any, change. & 
produce however, are offering larger discounts. The | 
Giat H er ( Mankota, Minn offering machiner 

per | sunt from list, or 10 to 15 per cent more 
heretofore é Pittsburgh Machine Tool Co., Bradd 
Pa the ffer £ product at 20 per cent dis« 
| Ss under od othe manufacturers, while not coming ' 
) | with larger discounts, w rccept them 

The S. A. Woo Machine Co., Boston, which went I 
he production of moto last March, report a good i 
mand for new n or recently brought out It has 
equipped one hop and is installing many others in te 

ther motor builders state the demand from text 

rest s satisfactor but far below normal 

Manufacturers of hig) peed cutters have reduced pr 
15 per cent, and on high speed end mills, 10 per cent Ss : 
nterests are quoting straight shank drills at 50 and 
( discount i igainst 0 per cent a week ago I 

irket on pop ir sé ng o ca ised in machine shi 
0 ner ent wel j 

Pla for the proposed one-story repair hop at Gre 

e, Me 2 x 1S ft., for the Great Northern Paper 
I nocket M ire being revised 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., have beg } 

el ms in a sma way in their newly acquired plant i 
(Greenwood Mi New Hartford, Conn Vacuum clea 6 
vill e made f 

The busine f the Morgan Grinder Co Worcs 
\iass former Churchill-Morgan-Crittsinger, Inc rece { 
icquired by tl Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Gre 
field, Mass., will immediately be moved to the latter cit 
tead of waiting until fall, as originally planned 

L. F. Fales, Walpole, Mas special machinery, cont 

ite some minor changes in foundry equipment n 
necessary by the installation of a No. 5 Whiting cupola 
10-ton capac TI department nominally employs al : 
L100 older but to-day has only 40 on the payroll a! ; 
operating three days week S. A. Merrill is superinte t 
dent 

The Silentflush Valve Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass 
talized for $300,000 has taken out 1 charter. Arthu " 
Morris, 54 Buckingham Street, is president, and Rober 
Keating, 73 Taylor Street, treasurer 

The suilders Iron Foundry, 9 Coddington Street 
dence, R. I., will erect a one-story addition, giving app! ' 
ma y 12,000 sq. ft. of increased floor space 

4 new power house will be erected at the textile ! 
he Ansonia O. & ¢ ( Ansonia, Conn., in connection 
i ew manufacturing xtensior estimated to cost 
$75.000 

The New Egland Power Co., 35 Harvard Street, W 
ter, Ma has disposed of a bond issue of $1,250,000, the 
ceed to be used for the erection of a new power is 
with initial generating capacity of about 5500 hp 

Allis Freedman, 27 Church Street, Springfield, Mas 
planning for the erection of a new one-story, brick n f 
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chinery for the municipal waterworks, to consist of one 
pumping unit with capacity of 300 gal. per min., and one ot 
100 gal. per min with motors, switches, controlling appa 
ratus, etc 


The Wrapping Ad Machine Co., Towson, Md., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by Jorgen ] Haase 
and Jesse T. Dowling, Towson, to manufacture paper wrap 
ping machinery, paper holding equipment, et 


The Tyler Airless Tube Co., 757 Calvert Building, Balti 
more, has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, bys 
Edgar L. Wade and William J. Murphy, to manufacture auto 


mobile tires and tubes 


A. L. Flint, general purchasing officer, the Panama Cana 
Washington, will take bids up to 10:30 a. m., Aug. 41, for 
the purchase of 15 locomotives, offered for sale by the de 
partment, as set forth in Circular 1454 


The Flame Ignition Unit Co., 614 West North Avenue 
Baltimore, has been incorporated with a capital of $110,000 
by William H. Martin, John K. Brown and Allen EF, North 
to manufacture flame ignition unit devices 

The United States Shipping Board, Washington, is plan 
ning for the construction of a new electric power plant at 
Craney Island, near Norfolk, Va and the installation oft 
an electrically operated pumping plant 

The Thompson Mfg. Co., Washington, ha been incor 
porated with a capital of $350,000 under Delaware laws bys 
James T. Thompson, H. Leroy Goff, and H. N. Wayne, Wash 
ington, to manufacture electric lighting and heating equip 
ment and devices It is represented by the Colonial Charte 
Co., Ford Building, Wilmington, Del 


A new one and two-story electric power plant and. ice 
manufacturing plant, estimated to cost $75,000, will be con 
structed at the State Hospital for the Insane, Goldsboro 
N. C., Dr. W. W. Faison, directo1 Plans are being prepared 
by Wiley & Wilson, Lynchburg, Va., engineers Bids will be 
asked at an early date 

The ted Cedar Chest Co., Altavista, Va will break 
ground at once for rebuilding its plant, recently destroyed bys 
fire. The new factory will be 60 x 500 ft., and is estimated 


to cost $125,000 with machinery Lockwood, Cireen & ¢ 


101 Park Avenue, New York, are engine 


The Bacher Machine & Grinding Co Wilmington, De 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by Hora 
G. Eastburn, Franklin S, Bunting and George J. Bacher, 30 
Delamore Street, Wilmington, to manufacture machinery sand 
tools 


C'LEVELA} Ju | 
Some dealer report a little improvement it nqguiry for 
small lots of machinery for equipping new shops, but pr 
pective purchasers are slow in placing orders and aggregate 
sales the past week were very light The Osborn Mfg. C 


has taken an order from the Navy Department for seven 


power molding machines for the Philadelphia navy yard 
and for a irge power molding machine for an Easter! 
foundry Inquiries for molding machines have improved 
somewhat A manual training school in Erie, Pa is in 
quiring for a number of machine tools A Cleveland dealer 
has sold three carloads of used machinery, amounting to 


$16,000, from the plant of the Enterprise Mfg. Co., Cleve 
land, for the Federal vocational school, Valparaiso University 


Valparaiso, Ind 


Manufacturers of punching and shearing machinery are 
getting practically no inquiries. Local machine-tool manufac- 
turers and dealers do not look for much change in the situa 
tion within the next few weeks, but expect some revival in 


buying early in the fall 


In Cincinnati there are no apparent signs of improve 
ment in inquiries or orders for machine tools, although the 


t 


marke is not entirely devoid of either Inquiries are re 
ported from Mexico, and a company manufacturing planers 
is understood to have shipped an order for three machines 
to a foreign buyer During the past week an inquiry for a 
number of tools came through the office of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association for a school in India \ 
manufacturer of conveying machinery reports activity, the 
shipments being made East The Big Four has not pur 
chased against its recent inquiry nor has the Illinois Central 
taken action yet in regard to its recent list, previously re 
ported Resumption of railroad shop work has begun in the 
Zanesville shops of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which 
have been closed for the past six months The market for 
used machinery is generally quiet, although some sales have 


been made 


The Fisher Lock Co., Hamilton, Ohio, has been recently 
incorporated for $50,000 The plant is located at Seventh 
and Walnut streets It is understood that most of the 


equipment has been installed and work will begin very soon 


July 21, 1921 


The incorporators include Wilbur R. Black, Joseph Fisher 
Thomas Zollers and Walton Bowers, 


The Bowman-Vaughn Co., Lisbon, Ohio, will erect a ne 
factory for the manufacture of toys. 


The Central Welding Co. is a new company which ha 
started a plant at 1005 Twelfth Street, Canton, Ohio. Gler 
IX. Wilson, formerly with the Oxweld Acetylene Co., Chicag 
is president and general manager and Harvey Winklema 
Vice-president and assistant manager, 

The Acme Cultivator Co., Salem, Ohio, recently incorpo 
ated with capital stock of $50,000, contemplates the erectio 
of a plant for the manufacture of cultivators. 


The Lima Sheet Metal Products Co., Lima, Ohio, has u: 
der erection a new plant, involving an expenditure of $110 
000 and is reported to have placed orders for $40,000 wort 
of equipment The works will include a main building, 60 
134 ft., and three wings, each 40 x 60 ft. 


The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has taken a 
order for a complete overhead track system for the ne 
Huntingdon, Pa., plant of the Pierce, Butler & Pierce Co 
Syracuse, N Y., manufacturer of plumbing, heating and 
steam equipment 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, July 18. 


Both actual and prospective machinery business in thi 
ection is excessively dull The International Nickel C 
has vet to buy the tables, small motors, saws and shears fi 
ts new plant at Huntington, W. Va., and the United States 
Glass Co., which soon will start work on a new plant at 
Shreveport, La., is expected to put out an inquiry for the 
necessary equipment An inquiry has reached this market 
from the Wagner Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio, aluminum ware, for 

vertical milling machine for milling steam cookers, It is 
possible that this requirement will be met from a_ used 
machine \ local manufacturer’s agent reports the sale of 
three motor-driven wood-working machines for shipment to 
t West Virginia lumber company, and also has disposed of 
two wood-working machines for a manual training school 
in that State The same house sold a 16-in. quick chang 
gear engine lathe to a Johnstown, Pa., coal mining com 
pany \ll of these machines were taken from stock and ré 
placement orders are unlikely for the reason that it is the 
nclination of this seller and others to get stocks down to the 
minimum before entering new orders Little or nothing is 
fxoing; on in cranes at present The Wheeling Steel Corpora 
on has put out an inquiry for a 5-ton overhead for the 
Beech Bottom, W. Va., plant of the Whitaker-Glessner C 
The Greenville Steel Car Co. is expected to close for a crane 
late this week, but it is announced that the Crane C’o., Ch 
cago, Which is putting up a warehouse here, has decided 
defer the construction of the building in which it w 
planned to install three cranes Another reduction of 10 161 
cent, the third so far this year, has been announced in the 


price of the métors by leading manufacturers 

The Waugh Foundry & Machine Works, Box 667, William 
yn, W. Va., recently organized with a capital of $50,000 
has awarded contract to the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown 
for a one-story foundry and machine shop, 50 x 150 ft. The 
company will specialize in the manufacture and repair of 


mining machinery A list of equipment to be installed has 
been prepared C. S. Waugh is president, and J. R. Hil 


general manager 


Fire, July 9, destroyed the plant of the Janelow Products 
Co Janelow, near Clarksburg, W Va., manufacturer of 
wood products, with loss of about $85,000, including machin 
ery L.. J. Hittinger, Clarksburg, is head 


Mark H. Russell and M. T. Perseger, Williamson, W. Va 
are organizing a company, capitalized at $1,000,000, for the 
erection of an ice-manufacturing and cold storage plant 

The American Cotter Pin Co., Pittsburgh, has filed notice 
of dissolution under State laws 


The Replacement Auto Parts Co., Pittsburgh, is being 0! 
ganized by F. F. Hall, BE. H. Lecrone and O. O. Schucker, 
manufacture automobile parts and equipment. Application 
for a State charter will be made on July 25 John A. Metz 
07 B. F. Jones Law Building, represents the company. 

The Universal Visible Calculator Co., Pittsburgh, has bee 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture ca 
culating machines and parts. A. S, Dick, 632 Duquesne Wa 
Is treasure! 

Fire, July 6, destroyed a portion of the works of Carl © 
Miller & Co., 835 Penn Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa., operating 
brass finishing and plating plant 

The Brown Puncture-Proof Tube Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufactur 
automobile tubes and other rubber specialties. C. E. Johnso! 
2112 Wightman Street, is treasurer. 


A. J. List, Tyrone, Pa., has awarded contract to J. Va 
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The Manitowoc Church Furniture Co Waukesha, Wis., 
will build a power plant addition and a new stack and will 
install a 125-kw. generating unit Charles F. Schuetze is 


general manager 


Wis been 


of $50,000 to 


The Stewart-Galvin Co Marshfield, has 


corporated with a capital stock manufacture 


storage batteries It represents a merger of interests of the 
Stewart-Galvin Battery Co. and the Stewart Storage Battery 
Co. For the present production will be carried on in the 
major part of the Marshfield-Franklin Garage Later a new 
factory will be erected Amos Roll, A. C. Felker and R. R 
Williams, all of Marshfield, represent local interests in the 
enterprise 

The Wisconsin Screw Co., Racine, Wis., recently increase 
its capitalization from $390,000 to $60,000 to accommodate 
the development of its business It manufactures automatk 
screw machine products 

The Monarch Tractor Co., Watertow: Wis., which was 
bid in at bankruptcy ile for $44,000 by E. B. Cadwell of 
New York, a principal creditor, has resumed operations 
a limited scale following the confirmation of the ile and 
transfer of the property to Mr Cadwe J | Ho bec} 
has been retained as work manage! 

The Kinse Davidson Electric Welding OS Maye 
guilding, Milwaukee, has changed its style to the D dso 
Electric Welding Co following the purchase of the ntere 
of John I, Kinsey by W. B. Davidson Mr. Kinse engag 
ing in another line of busine 

The Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee, ha tarted work o1 
alterations, repairs and improvement ts foundry depart 
ment, to cost about $25,000 

The Green Bay Investment Corporation, Green Bay, Wis 
has let the general contract to the Ludolf M. Hansen C« fo 
the erection of a four-story building, 1 x 200 ft to be 
equipped as a cold storage warehouss \ large efrigerating 


unit and two electric elevators will be installed 


The Foste! 
kee, has 


Milwau 
high 


Construction Co $13 Grand Avenue 


taken the general contract to erect a new 


graded and vocational training school at Goodman, Marinette 
County, Wis It will cost about $120,00 plet 


The Gulf States 


The Stringer Brothers Foundry (¢ 


Street, Chicago, manufacturer of 


specialties, has begun tne erection ol it 


plumbing 


branch plant at Gadsden, Ala to include iron and brass 
foundry, assembling, finishing and other general works de 
partments It is proposed to commence production at the 
earliest possible date 4 company be known as the 
Stringer Brothers Co., capitalized at $200,000 and chartered 
under Alabama law will operate the plant Charl i 
Stringer is president 

The Texas Oil Co. and the Gulf Refining Co., Meridian, 
Miss., are planning to rebuild their local plant destroyed by 
firs June 25 with loss estimated at $150,000, ineluding 
equipment The adjoining plant of the Acme Planing Mi 
was also destroyed with loss of about $35,000 

The Richard Carter Co., Gulfport, Mi manufacturer of 
gasoline engines for automobiles, ete is planning for en- 


largements and the installation of new 


The F. H 
New Orleans, is planning the 
to its foundry EK. W 


manager 


equipment 
Magazine 


erection of a one tory addition 


Koretke Brass Mfg. Co., 922 


Gosselin is vice-president and general 


The Frohlichs Marine Repair Works New Orleans, is 
planning for the early operation of its new floating machine 


shop and marine repair works, now being completed at a 





cost estimated at close to $250,000, including machinery 


The plant has 


26 ft and 6 ft. draft 


been established on a barge, 110 ft. long, with 


beam 


has been 


(jadsden Ala 


9.000, to manufacture 


The Gadsden Clay Products Co., 


incorporated with a capital of $2 build 


ing tile and kindred specialties Robert Riley is president 
and Gordon Hood, treasurer 
Electric motors, presses, transmission and other machin 


installed in the new one-story 
to be erected at United 
the manufacture of paper wrappers for 
contract has beer et to E. W e 
Wellhouse is 
Asheville, N. C., is plar 
powel! 
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Paper C’o., At 
fruit 


ery will be 
Tampa, Fla bv the 
lanta, Ga., for 
The building 
Louis president 


suilding, Tampa 
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way for the erection of new works for the manufactur: i 
brick, tile and kindred products It will be constructed 4 
units, and later a second section will be erected for . 
production of face brick, ete ; 
W. A. Rogers, Houston, Tex., has acquired the oil 
finery of the Ryan & Fisher Refining & Production Co., W i : 
Tex The new owner plans for extensions and impr: s 
ments in the plant, and will increase the capacity fron 4 
to over 1000 bbl. per day. 
The H. & A. Wood Products Co., St. Petersburg, | 
manufacturer of toys, is planning for enlargements in its 
tory to double the present capacity s 
4 
INDIANAPOLIS, July 1% 
\bout $600,000 will be expended by the American ( 
ing Mills Co., Elkhart, Ind., for the addition to its co 
paper manufacturing plant at the foot of Division St: 
It will be three stories, 50 x 150 ft., and 50 x 50 ft ( 
truction will begin at once Cc. C. Colbert is president i 
treasurer i 
The Rockport Planing Mill Co., Rockport, Ind., is 
ranging to rebuild its plant, destroyed by fire, July 9. C 
Wilbern is president 
The M. G. Miller Mfg. Co., Columbia City, Ind., has be: 
chartered under State laws to manufacture refrigerators 
similar equipment The incorporators are M. G. M 
Lloyd Crouch and A, J. Freed, Columbia City. 
A new power house will be erected at the Wiley Hig 
School, Terre Haute, Ind., by the Board of Education 
connection with general remodeling and improvement 
the structure, estimated to cost about $120,000. Bids w 
be asked at once Miller, Johnson & Miller, 105 Sou 
Seventh Street, are architects 
The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis, is pl i 
ning to rebuild its refinery at Whiting, Ind., destroyed we 
fire, July 5, with loss estimated at close to $2,000,000 
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St. Louis, July 18 


Very 


this section 


little machine tool business is being transacte 


Railroads are not sending out any inquiries 


automobile plants are running on small capacity 


Works, 
through a 


The Kaw Boiler Kansas City Kan., boug 


ton crane manufacturer's representative in § 


Louis 
The N 


manufacturer of 


O. Nelson Mfg. Co., 928 Chestnut 


Street, St. Li 


sanitary ware, plumbing fixtures, et 


completing 


plans for exten and 


Noblesville, Ind., to cost about 


Western Tractor Co Joplin, Mo., 
with the Chamber of 


ons improvements in 


plant at $50,000 


The 


negotiations 


has comp 
Wichita, Kar 
erection of a ! 


The prese 


Commerce, 


for the acquisition of local site for the 


plant to manufacture farm tractors and parts 


works, representing an investment of close to $500,000, 
be removed to the new location 
The Lock Joint Pipe Co Webb City, Mo., is plar 


for the erection of a new works for the manufacture of r 
pipe, 


machinery The 


$125,000 w 


this } 


forced cement estimated to cost about 


Missouri Pacific 
project. 
Washing 
incorporated with a 
Sims, W. F. Bickford and E. V 
electrically 


Railroad Co. at 
is interested in the 
The 


has been 


Muskogee, © 
$25,000 by a 


American Machine Co., 
capital of 
Vernor, 


washing 


Muskogee, to n 


facture operated machines and 


Auto 
and 
Avenue, has 


tablishment of 


part 


The Chickasha Top Co., Chickasha, Okla., ope 
manufacturing plat 


under wa 


in automobile top equipment 


114 Kansas preliminary plans 


the e new works as an extension to the 


ent factory 
The Prewitt Shock Absorber Co 


ncorporate d with 


Tenn., has 
i capital of $25,000 by M. L. Prewitt, A 
Osborne and W. 8S. Follis, 


bile shock absorbers and other 


, Bolivar, 


manufacture aut 
kindred equipment 


solivar, to 


The Usona Mfg. Co., 826 South Eighteenth Stree » 


manufacturer of electrical has awarded 
Voiril 


two-story 


Louis specialties, 


Construction Co Ce 


contract to the Kremer & 
Luilding, for its new 
at Chateau and Spring streets KY ¢ 

The 


1 contract to the 


one and plant, 100 x 1 


Long is preside 


Okla., has aw 


Avenue, 


Magnolia Petroleum Co., Duncan, 





Austin Co Euclid Clevelatr 


three new one-story buildings, 40 x 260 ft.. 40 x 40 ft oo. 
25 x 65 ft estimated to cost $50,000 
The Battery Service Co., Muskogee, Okla., manufactu bl 
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ve batteries and equipment, is planning for the er cerns in Ontario or Quebec pera g above 50 per cent 
Mu new one-story factory, 110 x 170 ft J. H. Schmidt apacity and the majority a run! gz between 10 and 1 
4 4 nd manager er cent Very little is being ne in the way f new co! 
: : . ‘ ; structior whicl s at 1 ver point than for 1! mber of 
Viotor O & tefining Co., Chickasha, Okla recent ee . 
ars There s, howevet ma lemand for rtain lines 
I fecting plans for the construction of a new 
I ; : ff’ wood-working tools Sma Ss « t T fair demand 
vit daily initial capacity of about 50 bb ind 
2 isers are not stocking u neg nt to buy as needed 
1 to cost close to $300,000 with machinery R. 
y fur er softer g price ed 
manager 
a. I Monte I tow I ( receiv 
Refining Co Po a Cit ()} i i ju : 
7 zx bids for a dire« Col ec ) nd els 
= Charle Parisi near New Orle t for 1 Ww , , 
il fittings for a sewage * 
general oil terminal plant It j said hat ‘ 
cs wil ost in excess of $1.000,000 wit equ rl town f Da and Alt I t g spending 
> + fof or il erectrie gent ; 1 I 
uri Public Utilities Co., St. Louis ni ( Electricite, St. Prit Q g ‘ 1st 
liy of its ower plant at Sikesto Mo 1 ot of 340,! } 
1 by fire Mena & Wethe V ‘ \ sed 
two-stor plant to cost about $50,000 \ ma he Wetas Ww Welding W hine 
he constructed by the Central West Gre e ( p rhe re asking f £ ‘ 
Fifth Street, St Joseptl Mo Prelin i The Rapid Electric ¢ = S Marie. Ont has 
‘ , B. Snodd president corporated w } « ean Charles 
Batt Co Jackson. Ten y I bs, Ge ge | Wils \ r } ( yf nd othe 
f 
t dest i by fire Kn ; = ’ ‘ 
The H. W Stee ~ Spe ( Ltd Prest 
‘ I Clothesline Co Charlott N ( } ( hes corp 1 uy : i } 
I nufacture wire othes pins and rod Samue H. Par r, W S rs inu 
‘ led by D. S iW J. Boyles, ¢ riotte ture meta iw ! 
Weight Foundry Co., Sand Springs, O i ! r 4 > Siegen Liel ea le neg Ont ha 
1 State laws to manufactut veig oe SE ee ee Robert 
stings. The incorporators are L. C. H Fairf Robert D. Sloane, George A. Brow t 
3 p M. Tyl uf 1 ' sig g et 
rt te iy rT? ( t la w f g 
allrtornila vetroit. which will estal ant. It cured an optior 
SAN FRANCIS( Ju 12 ) icre sit ind or r “A 300 begir 
ee nic l busine of recent date was 
bout 2 ! chine tools ncluding lathes lr ul 
rs, to the San Joaquin Power & Light Corporatio Plans of New Companies 
Cal., whict upplies power for the entire Sar Joaqu 
. : ; He vy Althof Sor ( 121 East Twer 1 Street 
While tl consideration involved has not been n 
i I Pa wh v rece t l er the aws 
s said to in into five figures There has bee 
Pe! vania ‘ rn t 4 partnership 
isiness in ome machine ines notably I mining 
bile equipment but the general situation do nee I 
he sole owne ! t The officers are 
1 ver encouraging aspect 
fo , Georg I \ é ‘ Her \ Althoft 
‘ lt Kraeme Placentia, Ca has filed plans for a resid Ed iw 4 7 ! ind treasure 
sto machine shop, 40 x 130 ft business aa heen est ed for more than half a cen 
Pacif Platinum Works, Glendale, Cal., has been I ind three generatior f tl Alt f fan ive been 
ted wit 1 capital of $20,000 by A. S. Hoyt and A. M erested WU t wit! I I ! It was conducted for 
ifacture metal product ! eat inder the \ f Erie City Iron Fence 
Pacifi ( iv Products Co American Bank Build z \ \\ W } I ; 
? ’ nr t ‘ - | ¥ ; ' 
\ s completing plans for its new plant at Le is H \ ta not co 
> > . > . . or ‘ ? rp nt ¢ ¢) ‘ ‘ 
( for the manufacture of firebrick and other re : _ : : , . 
roducts. It will replace the plant recently destroye e Daw Mfg. ¢ Fairfield A ie, Bridgeport 
\ have a nitial daily output of about 25,0 Cont manufa of w g vhich was ré 
¢ orp : j 5 } an nt} r 
Tile & Sew Pipe Co Indio. Ca ha vo fo thes r ‘ 
ad Ww I pita f $250.00 té . fac aK 
1 ij IV UUU » Manula ] ' ’ , Mfe ( Sey New . N j -s 
“ pe and } dred products J. A. Gord , . 
; I corpor St i x > he 7 1 kir 
I McNally ~ etary and J W W i ‘ T . 
re ) iucts é I t 
arke ew equi] ! 
L'tensils Co 140 South Hil Street Lo 
. The t t | \ ‘ ‘ 
fied notice of organization to manufacture ele M Au i E S ! Ww ‘ ! 
, . , ’ v is e€ l i a I ug bu ness Vas 
ultie Kenneth H Woolson 910 Third Street 
blished se irs ag N idd } ylar 
pa I 
lipn re ontemr 
Corr Works, 1323 Channing St t ‘ 
fa er f metal products, has filed pla Che etroit A ste ' Boulevard 
} provement ¥ t plant iT Ni I whic va 1 for ti irpos 
mat gf too Stee I g S making enter 
( ) Nineteent} ve ( K d e 
ss vine th Avenue, Oakland, | milling machi1 ane ted lize the latte 
é lant, ha ins for a st 9 
: A I ) pa 1ims t x ' a lee : ter that 
i z repa work I 
I . g 6 ‘ tra ( f 
srTroy tne ( A I t USE me I t 
; we , 5 | The Metal-Craft Mfg. Co.. 64 W : ph Street. ¢ 
lildings of the Sult 2 W ne Ang 
g ilta Mining “ sibel or] tad . fice fur- 
wit aa ont ter ¢ out $100.00 ‘ d y ¢ i 
‘ ea a — > = re ind a kinds of sheet et fixtures and equipment 
r fa ' nd hops I ¢ shelving, cabinets 
lated Wagon & Machine Co West Third nches too tands ar ra ma ne guards, boxes 
> Lake City, Utah, is planning to rebuild the por- barre nd lathe pans; a stamping lies and jigs n 
works destroyed by fire, July 2, with loss esti- istrated pamphlet describing the Metal-Craft special sani- 
> tar cker and the omplete é f ffice furniture will be 
D — . , i r é 
Refi g Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, is adjusting . teas 
ts oil refinery, recently destroyed by fire fhe Sani Products C Ltd., Tor te : beer ncorpo 
ted in excess of $300,000, and has plans ur uted with a capital stock of $4 by John S. Duggan, 114 
A 1s kh A ve Ww I Sturr 6 Adelaide Street East 
mas S. H. Giles i to anufacture meta 
vd ) icts 
Canada The Canuck Tool Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been f 
yrporated witl a capital stock ol $41 by Sumner W 
TORONTO, Ju 8 traham, 62 Richmond Street We Percy C. Innes, Fred- 
ne tool market in this section has been excel] e! <« E. Claxtor ind othe t manufacture tools imple- 





julie he past week. Very few manufacturing con- ments, machir._1 = 





The quotations giv 


sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 


ing Stocks 


As there are many consumers whose requirements by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
are not sufficiently heavy warrant their placing or- given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
from mills, these prices ven fcr their convenience. “Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 

Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
Bars: tor] a ” 
Refined bars. base pric 2 O2¢. BiGh: DEES SNOOE oo cis sinceceenoaran 15%c. to 18%, 
; PPRIOG. 650s 6. ‘inte ) . 

Swedish bars, base Rs Sia arse valci nme nie eae 12.00¢e. High DOME WIRE obi conde Kan cake ++. 16%. to 21%e, 

Soft steel bars, base price........ 2 930, DEONG- COS chides eiivsarceraneses reee 13%C. to 20%, 
Hoops, base price ........e.0e- nee ae os ae, BPAES TUDE, DEARES: .i6 .0 ek es cee cool € O38 
Bands, base price ..........ees-00- 2 62, DIOsE tODC; BOODHO \.ocscsecnesecees 19 c. © 20 
Beams and channels, angles and tee Copper tube, 2eamiess .....ccsceseces 22%c. to 23 

3 in. x % in. and larger, bas¢ .0 Copper Sheets 


Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


en 


below are for small lots, as _ Ona number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 
The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 













‘ ERE nEnES Ils, angles and tees pes ii Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 21%c. to 23%c. per 
4 1 BAO 008.6 4.069.004.0008 0 0 Zor lb. base. 
; Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance over 
Merchant Steel rL hot rolled 
Save. oe Ke. FOE TARO «vin va bs he kK 0S Kas 2.93c. Tin Plates 
Smooth fi ; ! large 2 12¢ Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
To : aa 1 a ~ Ay, ! he ! . Ps . = ind ot Grade Grade , “ee a 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.10.00c. to 10.50c. “AAA’ “An 50 Ib... . $6.80 $6.55 
Open-hea +] spring te a 425c.t9 8.00c. Charcoal Charcoal 1) 6.90 6.60 
Shafting and Screw Stock: ’ benesgy sips 100 Ib... 7.00 6.19 
I a a a ce ll ) 4.630. IC. .$10.60 = $9.50 IC... 7.20 6.95 
een & ad hw 198¢. to 5.13¢. IX.. 11.80 10.75 IX... 8.10 7.85 
Senndard cunt ates) heen nrico ................ 14.00c. IXX.. 13.60 12.25 IXX... 9.10 8.85 
Extra cast ste 17.00 IXXX.. 15.60 14.25 IXXX...10.50 10.25 
Special cast steel ....... 22 00. IXXXX.. 17.20 16.00 IXXXX...11.50 11.25 
Terne Plates 
Tank Pinates—Steel ‘-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
4 il i? he ,0 l EB MPEPECTTLTC LET TT eT ee ee $7 
Ba ae Win: Wineacn tb iw Sew ew Sle ee aa a 
a 6 ee ee ee eS ee 8.00 
. P30: Goer BOOGN sie navkv i 040406008000 RRE . 11.00 
RE. os 6. ree a eae ee eee ee .68¢ , — / 
Mie ee, See ge ae oe 23, BES: FORD oie ws. Sikcacicwe SCREEN win nin alte Be ete dle. 
No. 14 ee iste ee ea 22, DRE ccc cccvcreveviseinishbeterernceeaeee 38c. to 40¢. 
Ps Ge keeess oxs skew awa once ike eee eee 3.88¢ Coppe 
Fg. | Ser eere Perr rte ere reir 16¢. 
Be 1 ( Black Electrolytic oo.0 a e868 e ee OO Oe Ee 6 ee 3 ole eee 16¢. 
: COMtINe: cecil i ck ces vaneseiasadens a aeee yee 16¢, 
. L De 1 ’ Spelter and Sheet Zine 
cs: BME te 130 Fa Western spelter ......cccsccessesccsess 6%e. to 6%. 
Nos. 22 a 1 250. E 60c. Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks .....11%¥4e, open 12 
No. 26 .4.40c. 5.5c. é Lead and Solder* 
No ° FO. 5 The. American Diet TORE os 00c 000th + ances tlee ee 5 'et, 
in 1 75. o DOP RORE cn cicsvesesaws ie aoe tea Sia aa 6%4c. to 6%. 
Ss ‘ rae a Solder, % and % guaranteed........cccccccceescote 
" . . INO. 1 GOMOD. <vienavcdansdciwiannecceeneeeel 21e. 
nl POO MOREE oda 6c a's.keew sé deaekncs Dee ‘<eou 
7 _ 
BIG Ae aa Sickare Gi ck oe had Rie aK EWR Gee 1.50c. *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
To 16 ae 4 rE ng to composition 
No 18 and 20......... 4.90e. Babbitt Metal 
Pos. B2-and 24 v.ces eee 5.05e. Best rede, POU Wscscsccccceaescsssaueun voccereene 
we ee 5.20c. Commercial grade, per Tb... 2... ccsecccceseseune - 40e. 
No. 27 ..... F OF Grade D, per ID, vse: iS bieeeend se 40k 35¢, 
No. GAR nibh eb aw I to Rae ak hier e le aE Re Se UC, Antimony 
No. DO eer eee e cere eee eee e eee e nent eee ennnns 6.0Uc. ROMERO vv cd-d0wae ecaa wasn eee es kee 6léc. to Te 
No. 28, 3 \ : } er. 
Aluminum 
Welded Pipe No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
Standard Wrought Iron pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....30c. to 33c. 
5 in. Bu 16 —30 | % in. Butt... —18 ‘List SS 
; in. But F Ot 1% in. Butt. o) 9 Business is very quiet and values remain stationary: 
1-3 in. Bi { 10 n. Lap 14 9 Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as follows: 
3-6 in. Lap 1 o 214-6 in. Lap. 18 2 Cas 
7419; 9 aye : a = Per Lb. 
7-12 in. Lap 1) 24 12 in. Lap.. ( 10 Copper, heavy and crucible......... sadwee veces 10.00 
Copper, heavy and Wife «...<6<0.0cs6ssssesnmeee 9.2 
Steel Wire Copper, light and bottoms........ sass aveeee 8.00 
BASED |] * on N \ (D> COA Per Lb PEGE, ONC: i sind cisiebens ween aint ee aera ie cue 4.19 
OR IIE i a ak Nie ch 1.50c. De NE. i 855K ok AE eee cnc s won eee - 4.00 
WII OB is 5. 6s Ste ie ck saben wh le eee 1.50e Heavy machine composition............. <aaeeiens . 8.50 
Galvanized annealed eee 5.25¢e. No. 1 yellow brass turnings:.....s:.ss<is-« eens is 
EI RO S555 v5 ss sn een Sia ame ee 5.00c. No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.....+++ 6.57 
Tie: EGO TROSBGIMEY 4.56.55 cdc tlines sade een 6.50e. ee errr er err Seles 307 
a LOGG, GOR: cas newe ns ere Seer as 
*Regular extra lighter gages Zine coceevecdocnesoncensesseeses 06005 Oe tour 
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